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CORRIGENDA, 


Tux information respecting clectoral qualitication for the Houses of 

Parliament in Tasmania, as given on pp. 324, 325, has been amended 

since the chapter was compiled. In accordance with Act 64 Vic 

No. 6 the qualifications are as follow 

Page $24— Electors for the Legislative Council mu: t be natural horn or 
naturalized male subjects of Hix Majesty, 21 years of age, resident 
in Tasmania for twelve months, andl posse-sing freehold of the 
annual value of £10, or leasehold of the annual value of £30, 
within the electoral district, or be graduates of any university in 
the British dominions, or Axsociates of Arts «f Tasmania, or 
legal practitioners in the Supreme Court of Tasmania, or legally 
qualified medical pructitioners, or officiating ministers of rligion, 
Or Olfvers Or retired olficers of His Majesty's land and sea forces 


not on actual service, or rotirrd officers of the Volunteer Force of 
‘Tasmania. 


Page $25,—The électoral qualification for the House of A-sembly is ns 
follows :-— 
Every man of the ag 21 years who is a natural born or 
faturalized subject of His Majesty, and has resided in Tasmania 
for the period of twelve months, is entitled to have his name 
placed on the electoral roll and to vote at an rlection of a member 
of the House of Assembly for the district in which he resides 
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PREFACE. 


tE general plan adopted in previous issues has been followed on 
‘present occasion, but additional chapters have been added, and 
‘scope of several others greatly enlarged. The new chapters 
the Discovery of Australia, the Constitution of the Common- 
bh, the Constitutions of the States, Chronological Table of 
Occurrences in Australia and New Zealand, Industrial 

, and Commonwealth Finance. Owing to the necessity for 
off the chapters as they were compiled, no attempt has 
‘made to arrange them in their natural order of sequence, but 
inous index provided will save the reader inconvenience 


all cases the figures have been revised to accord with the latest 
and as a rule they refer either to the year 1901 or to the 
902; in some instances, however, owing to the undue delay in 
hing the official statistics, 1 have been compelled to use figures 
to 1900, but the instances where this was necessary were 

er many nor important. 
has been taken to correct errors which have escaped notice in 
§ editions, and to keep this edition free from them. Should 
have remained undetected, as in the multitude of references 
possible, it would be deemed a favour if their nature and 

m were pointed out. 

“TI desire to return thanks to the Statisticians of the States and 
Zealand, and to the various officers of the Commonwealth and 
ho have so readily on all occasions supplied me with informa- 


asked for. 


T. A. COGHLAN, 
f ' Office, 
Sydney, grd December, 1902. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF AUSTRALIA AND 
NEW ZEALAND. 


["* impossible to say who were the first discoverers of Australin, 

although there is evidence that the Chinese had some knowledge of 
the continent so far back as the Thirteenth Century. The Malays, also, 
‘would seem to have been acquainted with the northern coast; while Marco 
Polo, who visited the East at the close of the Thirteenth Century, makes 
reference to the reputed existence of a great southern continent. There 
is in existence a map, dedicated to Henry the Eighth of England, on 
which a large southern land is shown, and the tradition of a Terry 
Australis appears to have been current for a long period before it enters 
into authentic history, 

In 1503, a French navigator named Binot Paulmyer, Sieur de 
Gonneviile, was blown out of his course, and landed on a large island, 
which was claimed to be the great southern land of tradition, although 

rs and other authorities are inclined to think that it must have 
been Madagasear. Some French authorities confidently put forward a 
elaim that Guillaume le Testu, of Provence, sighted the continent in 
T5351. The Portuguese also advance claims to be the first discoverers of 
Australia, but so far the evidence cannot be said to establish their 
pretensions. As carly as 1597, the Dutch historian, Wyttliet describes the- 
Australis Terra ax the most southern of all lands, and proceeds to give 
some circumstantial particulars respecting its geographical relation to 
‘New Guinea, venturing the opinion that, were it thoroughly explored, 
Ht would be regarded as a fifth part of the world. 

Early in the Seventeenth Century, Philip the Third of Spain sent out 
Sh expedition from Callao, in Peru, for the purpose of searching for u 
wouthern continent. The little fleet comprised three vessels, with the 
Portuguese pilot, De Quiros, as navigator, and De Torres as admiral, or 

ili commander, Thoy left Callao on the 21st December, 1605, and 
in the following year discovered the island now known as Espiritu Santo, 
me of the New Hebrides Group, which De Quiros, under the impression 
that it was indeed the land of which he was in search, named “La 
Austriolia del Kspivite Santo.” Sickness and discontent led to a mutiny 
nm De Quiros’ vessel, and the crew, overpowering their officers during 
The night, forced the captain to navigate his ship to Mexico. Thus 

by his consort, De Torres, compelled to bear up for the 

Philippines to refit, discovered and sailed through the strait that bears 

his name, and may even have caught a glimpse of the northern coast 

of the Australian Continent. His discovery wus not, however, made 

Known until 1792, when Dalrymple rescued his name from oblivion, 

Vestowing it upon the passage which separates New Guinea from 
A 
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Australia, De Quiros returned to Spain to re-e1 in the worl 
of petitioni speition fr he ven 


discovered 
- “Leeuwin,” NaN caeeh aches tnecreroe on the south-west const; 
and during the following the yachts Pera and Arnhem explored 
pail the lf of Carpentarn Arnhem Land, a portion of the 
ah Reena on many maps as’a memento of this 
wheat buh discoverers were Van ee 
Nuijts, in the “Gulden 
after himself, Nuijte — 
pand Pelsaert, in the “Batavia.” Pakaredaserciad on Hout- 

Feandusbebos his crew mutinied, and heand his party suffered greatly 
from want of water, Tho record of his voyage is interesting from the 
fact that he was the first to carry back to = sett an authentic account 
of the western coast of Australia, which he described in any but favour 
able terms It is to Dutch nay in the early portion of tho 
‘first really anthentic corral 
the western coast and adjacent islands, and in many instances the 
vars! pe hy these mariners to prominent physical featares are still 
By 1665 the Dutch rough charts of almost the 

whole of the western littoral, while to the mainlaad itself they had — 


tains the notice and di zs regener ie 
aren torus. 
Th ae Janszoon Tasman sailed on a voyage of discovery from 
of the Governor and Council of the Duteh 
an the expedition was undertaken, 
the “Heemskirk,” and a fly-boat, 
(or “Sea Hen”), ai the command of Captain Jerrit 
Batavia on what has ‘been designat Dutch 


" Ineast, and, on the 24th November, sighted the western 
coast of the land which he named Van Diemen's Land, in bower ot 


d 
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i i its hind } 
The rene yo course, 


accident 
Geet Dek xaos ta the Bate Tena ring tao Capel 
postessions in ling the 
Good Hope, she was never again heard of, Some twelve years afterwards: 
the East India Com out an expedition under the k 
of Commander Wi de Viamingh, with the object of searching 
uny traces of the lost vessel on the western shores of New Holl 
Towards ee of the year 1696 this pero hint the island 
Rottnest w1 was thoroughly explored, early the followin; . 
ling party discovered and panel the Swan River. The weets tial 
northward without finding any traces of the object of theit 
search, but, at thesame time, making fairly accuratecharts of the coast line. 
voyage of Captain James Cook, in 1769-70, was primarily 
irpose of observing the transit of Venus, but he wax 
to ascertain “ whether the unexplored part of 
ré be only an immense mass of water, or contain 
H.M.S. * Endeavour," the vessel fitted out for the 


rength than to speed. 
was renamed the “ Endeavour,” in allusion 

the great work which her commander was setting out to achieve. 

ir. Charles Green was commissioned to conduct the astronomical obsers 
vations, and Sir Joseph Banks and Dr, Solander were appointed botan- 
ists to the expedition. After successfully observing the transit from the 
island of Tahiti, or Otaheite, as Cook wrote it, the Endeavour’s head was 
turned south, and then north-west, beating about the Pacific in search of 
the eastern coast of the great continent w! western shores had beer 
50 | known to the Dutch. On the 6th October, 1769, the coast of 
New Zealand was sighted, and two days later Cook cust anchor in 
Poverty Bay, so named from the inhospitality and hostility of the natives. 

‘The expedition had thus far been eailing southward. Dissatisfied 
with the results, and finding it difficult to procure water in sufficient 
quantities, Cook put about, determining to follow the coast to the 
northward. He named a promontory in the neighbourhood Cape 
Turnagain. Another promoni more to the north, where a 
canoe macde a hasty retreat, he called Cape Runaway. In the m 
of November he touched at a point on the coast, where he landed and 
erected an observatory for the pur of observing the transit of, 
Mercury—one of the chief objects expedition on that occasion, 
‘A signal station was erected on the headland from which Cook took his 
observation, and which ix now known ax Shakespeare's Head. On the 
9th of November the transit of Mercury was successfully observed, and 
the name Mercury Bay was given to the inlet where the observation was 
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made. Two localities, for reasons which will be obvious, were called 
Oyster Bay and Mangrove River. Before leaving Mercury Bay, Cook 
caused to be cut upon one of the trees near the watering-place the 
ship’s name and bis own, with the date of arrival there, and, after 
display the English colours, took formal possession of it in the name 
a itannic Majesty King George the Third. It is noteworthy 
perce always managed to obtain wood and water wherever wood 
water were to be had, no matter whether his intercourse with the 
natives were friendly or otherwise, He also contrived to carry on his 
surveys in spite of all opposition with such accuracy and deliberation 
that they remained the standard authority on the outlines of the 
islands for some seventy years or more, He was, moreover, a benefactor 
ih no mean degree to the natives, who seldom knew the meaning of 
Save at a cannibal feast after a tribal victory. He not only 
their vegetables by giving them seed potatoes, but he tumed 
Toose fowls and pigx to supply their flesh larder. To the time of 
writing, the wild pigs which haunt the forests and the mountain 
are called after Captain Cook, and they furnish many a solitary 
Sooner, miner, farmer, and gum-digger with excellent meat, Cool 
snk either more prudent, or more successful than Captain 
Furneaux, of the consort “ Adventure,” who, in a subsequent 
voyage to New Zealand, lost an entire boat's crew of nine men, who 
were captured or killed, and duly cooked and eaten by the Maoris. 
On the 17th December, the “ Endeavour" doubled North Cape, which 
& the northern extremity of North Island, and began the descent of its 
‘estern side. ‘The weather now become stormy, and with a repetition 
OF Tasman's experience from an opposite course on the same coast, very 
dangerous Often was the vessel compelled to stand off in great 
Mlistress, avd intercourse with the natives was considerably interrupted, 
“At ine point, however, the English mariners satisfied themselves that 
the inhabitants ate haman flesh—the flesh, at least, of enemies who 
Tad been Killed in battle. On January 30th, 1 Cook erected a 
flagpost ‘om the summit of a hill in Queen Charlotte's Sound, where he 
hoisted the Union Jack, and, after naming the bay where the 
Ship was at anchor after the Queen, took formal possession of the South 
Tsland in the name of His Majesty King George the Third 
Cook crossed the waters of Doubtless Bay on the same day that the 
French Captain, De Surville, in the “St. Jean Baptiste,” was approach- 
Tig the land at Mangonui. A few hours afterwards, and totally 
Fmorant of Gook’s presence in New Zealand waters, the Frenchman 
Buchored in this very inlet und named it Lauriston Bay. This navi- 
pitar was sent out by his Government, who believed that the English 
ad found “an island of gold" in the South Seas, and sailed post haste 
Tom India to see if he could not participate in the exploitation of the 
} metal. He was received by the natives with great hi 
finding nothing more valuable than spars for his ship, he 
(South America, carrying away in irons the Rarawa chief, Ngakinui, 
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who had entertained him and his sick seamen with ere hee 
shore. for his. 
i chief, was drowned in 


‘of the cable running out through the hawse hole, im 
no-way disturbed them at their occupation, or caused them to evince the: 
pr araaart a ‘But as theeaptain of the “Endeavour” ordered out 

tn ating to land, et natives threw off their nonchal- 
ance a Hian tli 


oppose: ttompe at lands 
teemethens n honye  ey con 
hci pkeeper ay pec 


furnished with shields made of wt back 
t themselves from the firearms of the crew; 

Bech idity is certainly worthy of passing notice, Unlike the the 
American Indians, who epee Columbus and his crew to be supers 

natural beings, and their ships in some way endowed with life, and 
who were thrown into convulsions of terror by the first discharge of 
firearms which they witnessed, these Australians were neither excited: 
to wonder by the akipy nor overewed by the superior number and un 
Like oe ae the strangers, Cook examined the bay in the 
pinnace, wnd landed several times ; but by no endeavour could he induce 
the natives to hold any friendiy cominunication with him, The well= 
known circumstance'of the great variety of new plants here obtained, 
from which Botany Bay derives its name, should not be passed overs 
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i; ° 


pea 


uy 
He 


eoieaue de Castries" and the « Masencin” in the Bay of 
vessels formed a French expedition of discovery. Sailin, 
on en Loire, Lieutenant Crozet, in command of the 
‘Mascarin," had lost his masts, and the two ships put into 
hae areata aaa 
in the mind of the French 


“They treated us,” says Crozet, “with 
every show of friendship for thirty-three days, with the intention of 
eating us on the thirty-fourth.” The Maori version, given by Dr, 

, is: “We treated Marion's party with every kindness for 
eat days, and on the thirty-first they put two of our chiefs in irons, 
aud burned our sacred places." It matters little whether the Maorix 
had any valid excuse for eating their guests or not, the fact remaina 
that an attack was made on the French, when twenty-eight of their 
Matern the commander were killed cae mane : cont who pr 

ea ea aes spars on the Kawakawa River, was 
jigitd ae treacherous savages ; but being fore 
gered to ‘penis those who had killed his comrades 
hel sought his own destruction. Before leaving the river he refitted 
the two vessels, and, after a stay of sixty-four days in the Bay of 

Islands, continued his voyage. 

‘On his first voyage, in 1770, Cook bad some grounds for the belief 
that Van Diemen’s Land, as Tasmania was then called, was a separate 
island. ‘The observations of Captain Furneaux, however, did not 
strengthen this belief, and when making his final voyage, the 

it was part of the 

ion of geographers 
until 1798, when Bass discovered the strait which: bears his name. 
‘The next recorded expedition is a memorable one in the annals of 
Australian History—the despatch of a British colony: to the shores of 
Botany Bay. Further information respecting the discovery and history 
Pe the various states of the Commonwealth will be found in subsequent 
chapters, 


un 


ee 
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a= favourable reports brought to England by Captain Cook on his 
return from the voyage in the “ Endeavour,” directed the attention 
of the British Government towards the possibility of founding a settle- 
qnent in Australia, The loss of the North American colonies by their 
successful rebellion made it an imperative necessity that some fresh 
‘outlet should be found for the disposal of the criminal population ; but, 
besides this, there seems ample proof that the idea of colonial expansion 
Was at that time strong in the minds of the British people. 

In 1787 Viscount Sydney, then Secretary of State for the Colonics, 
maolved on the foundation of a colony in that portion of the Great 
Southern Continent which Cook had rather inaptly termed New South 
Wales. In virtue of the sovervignty established by Captain Cook, the 
islands of New Zesland were included as part of the British dominions, 
in the Royal Commission appointing the Governor of the new colony, 
There is no doubt that the selection of Botany Bay as a place of penal 
settlement was largely due to Cook’s official report ag to the suitability 
i the locality ; but it wax keenly debated in the House of Commons 
Whether Cook's New Zealand or Cook's Botany Bay should be the site 
Of the first experiment in penal colonisation. + Zealand," says an 
tarly historian, “escaped the perilous distinction, possibly on account of 
aes entertained that the existence of her ferocious cannibal population 

Might prove incompatible with the safe keeping and probationary 
ieee of the prisoners, and that in some fatal outburst of the 
Gannibal passion, convict, governor, and oa nigel undergo the 
fomimon lot, prematurely, in the native over is, possibly, may have 
heen the reason ; indeed, the early authorities of a outh Wales had 
a thorough droad of the ‘old-tine Maori. 

Ta May the “First Fleet,” which was to convey the expedition, 
was got together. It comprised the 20-gun frigate with its 
Jender the “Supply; the storeships “Goldeu Gr 1 * and 
* Borradsle”; and six transports—the “ Alex ch,” 
“Lady Penrhyn,” “Prince of Wales,” « 7 
The largest of these vessela measured not m than 450 tons, whilst 
the swallest was not more than 270 '. x transports had on 
board 564 male and 192 female convicts; 178 marines, officers and men ; 
D medical men, a few mechanics, 40 women, of the marines; and 
VW children. The command of the expedition was entrusted to Captain 





‘Captain-General of New South Wales, Captai 
the “Sirius,” was second in command, while Mr. David Collins 


poeta ition in the capacit; ede ba aer 
ee the eet arrive in. Bata y- A very short 


the place was ill-suited for the settlement 

Be ene “Teon mesiowbererliore nee, while there was 

fresh water, and in addition to these disadvantages to settlers, 

of water was not sufficient to allow ships of fair tonnage 

to approach the shore. The land northward appeared to promise 

indentations, and Captain Phillip, taking with him fires boats, 

proceeded in that direction, and after going afew miles, he found him- 

marked by Cook as a boat-harbour. He 

entered the inlet, and found to his great surprise that he had discovered: 

@ port in way snited for his purpose, and, indeed, eae 
Peres Pbipunnat bewetifGl ian well tv core Gonvrontee ered 

in 


to devote their attention to 

ture. Land was therefore cleared at the heal of Farm Cove, and 

was sown, but owing to the unsuitability of the soil in this 

peat miastene, me ‘This was a contingency against which 

provision not been le, and affairs were becomin; very serious, 
when the eerciariebes 3 


ergency Captain Phillip 

Colony and the “Supply” to Batavia 

very moderate quantity could be 

in a few saben the community was on the 

verge of starvation. Learnt it was necessary for every= 

Pe tteiiicad sxe alioceees while to-catle and shee, wie 

were introduced for breeding purposes, were slaughtered for food. ‘To 

i on the stores at Sydney, a detachment of 200 
rd of 70 marines, was 


wrecked on a-reef nenr the Island, and the prospect of relief from: thix 
souree was for the time frustrated, ‘The colony seemed to be threntened 
with core hy famine, when three storeships identially arrived 
and rescued the settlers from their privations. Trouble seemed, how- 
ever, persistently to follow the young beytemenrae Several shiploads 
of convicts arrived, and in conseq of overcrowding and insanitary 
conditions on the voyage, it wax und that out of'a total of 1,700 who 
had been placed on board in England, 200° had died on the voyage, 
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while hundreds of/others were in an enfeebled or dying condition whem 
Sap abheaensaln ‘Trouble was also occasioned by successful 
unsuccessful attempts of convicts to escape. 

‘After a particularly arduous administration of four years, Governor 
Phillip returned to in 1792, and subsequently received a 

‘from the Imperial Authorities in recognition of his services: 

the period clapsing till the arrival of Captain Hunter, who 

him, the government was administered by Major Grose and 

a the senior military officers in the colony. In 

=a Sydney whalers) began to visit the coasts of New 

Yealand; and ores pau See honest and outlaw, ram 

into the ports of the islands for spars and flax, preserved human heads, 

«Shear curiosities. In 1793, the “ Daedalus,” under command 

Hanson, was sent to cruise about the New Zealand coast 

with the avowed intention of kidnapping one Maori or move to teach 

the conviet settlers of Norfolk Island the Maori method of fiax-dressing. 

1 ono-of the captives secured was a priest (‘*tohunga”’) 

andthe other n chief (**rangatira”), and they would not admit that 

eee sariting about such work, and were restored to their home 
btless Bay after several months’ detention. 

Governor Hunter arrived at Sydney in 1795, and brought with him 
some free settlers, mainly agricultural labourers. These turned their 
attention to the fine alluvial land on the banks of the Hawkesbury, and 
Wefore very long upwards of 6,000 acres were under crops of wheat and 
maize. In the following yeara herd of G0 cattle was discovered at the 
“Cowpastures,” near Camden. These animals were the descendants: of 
tattle that had strayed away from the settlement some years previously, 
sig besides being a welcome addition to the available food supply, proved 

the adaptability of the colony for stock-raising purpones. 

Daring Hunter's term of administration the river named after him 
Was discovered, and the existence of workable scams of coal in its 

‘was demonstrated, and about the same time Bass and Flinders 
‘examined and charted the coast line to the south of Sydney. 
fievernor Huntor left Now South Wales in 1800, the population at the 
time being elightly in excess of 6,000. His successor was Philip Gidley 
pea whe had been previously ‘appointed to the control of the branch 
it at Norfolk Island. 

Whe new Gorernor soon found himself embroiled in serious trouble 
With the New South Wales Corps. This body had been specially re- 
haan for service in the colony, us it was impossible to find officers 

ot regular army regiments in “Rngland who would willingly accept 
‘virtual Ibaciatcmant to a far distant land to act as sort of lie guard 
Grerconvicts, Some of those who were induced to accept commissions 
by grants of land in the colony had never before seen service in the 

grmy, while the general idea of most of the officers seemed to be to 
oo oretiagah quickly as possible and return to England. Tt was 
foond that the ram trade offered the speedicst: means to this end. Not 





ed 
By Ma 
him, The ringleaders were hanged, 
ae ans to work under Aine surveillance. 
initiation ing, one ie Most in] it events im 
Australian history, paper iT einen minivienion i 
John Macarthur of the New South i 


y 
Captain Bligh, The new Governor, who assumed office in 
1806, had previously won for himself a reputation for coolness and 
daring by his noteworthy voyage after the mutiny of the “ Bounty,” and 
wently at the bombardment of Copenhagen in 1798 had gained 

the publicls-expressed encomiums of stead The Imperial — 
Authorities therefore thought that their choice hud fallen on the right 
man to correct the abuses which King had been powerless to deal with, 
especially in regard to the traffic in rum. The Governor immediately 
‘on his arrival issued a stringent proclamation forbidding the bartering 
iquors i iti applying the injune- 


with the deepest resentment by a large section of the colonists, who, in 
ier of all authority, maintained the illicit trade throughout the whole 

Bligh's term of administration. The affair which resulted in the 
deposition of Bligh was not directly connected with his dispute with 
the officers on the traffic in rum, but there can be no doubt but that 
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interference with the lucrative business which the officers carried 
to his downfall. Macarthur had received a summons from Atkins, 
the Judge-Advocate, calli cle him toanswera complaint preferred by 
the crew of a vessel of which he was part owner for non-payment of 
wages. Macarthur did not obey the order, "but sent a letter defining 
his position in the matter, A warrant was therefore issued for his 
afrest, and he was brought before the Judge-Advoeate and a jury of 
six officers of the New South Wales Corps—such being the composition 
of the Remereck pectin Court at the time. Macarthur objected to the Judge- 
ha: be ‘the trial on the ground that Atkins bore him 
‘sheen illewill, and the six officers sustained his objection. Bligh 
to remove the Judge-Advocute, as indeed he had not the power 

to es Atkins haying been appointed by the Imperial Government, 
The Governor now ord the six officers to appear before him to 
their conduct, but they refused to obey. He also sent several 
to the Commandant, Major Johnston, requesting him to 
Sater with him respecting the conduct of his subordinates, but that 
pleaded ill-health as his excuse for not complying with the 
request. Nevertheless, on the sune evening Major Johnston 
terived in Barrack Square, paraded his regiment, and marched in full 
array to Government Hoise, where he placed Governor Bligh 
confinement, Johnston then assumed contro! of affairs, and 
ine the Judge-Advocate and other prominent officials, appointing 

in their stead. 
itenant-Colonel Foveaux shortly afterwards superseded Major 
ey and he in turn was succeeded by Colonel Paterson, who 
tame over from Tasmania to administer the government. This was 
shout twelve months after Bligh’s deposition, and although Paterson in 
general way approved of Johnston's uction, he nevertheless set the 
Governor at liberty on condition that he proceeded home 
Baas a vesel then about to sail. Bligh promised to sail direct to 
England, but when he was at liberty he refused to be bound by a 
maace under compulsion, and remained off the const of 
When the Imperia! Authorities became apprised of the 
tor affiirs had taken in New South Wales they immediately 
pepetcien Licutenant-General Macquarie to assume ‘control of the 
tolony. He wax directed to reinstate Bligh for one day, and despatch 
el under close arrést to England. He was unable, of 
to carry out his instructions with reference to Bligh, but 
Johnston was arrested and sent to England, where he was subsequently 
tried and punished with dismissal from the army. 

‘s term of office a great improvement manifested 
Heelfin the moral and industrial condition of the colony, and the 
‘traffic in spirits was rigidly suppressed. Education, hitherto 
received special attention, churches and public buildings 
erected, and the work of explorstion was pushed on, For the 
Purpose of making himself personally acquainted with the conditions 





. Mountains had hitherto formed an impassable | barrien tot 
‘extension of colonisation towards the west, and many attempts had been 
made tofind a practicable route across them. In 1813, however, Messrs 
‘Blaxland, Lawson, and Wentworth succeeded in crossing the range, and 
‘opening the way to the vast: plains of the interior. 
‘Tn 1814 the continent which had hitherto been called New! Hollamt 
was named ‘Australia; ‘on the recommendation of Flinders. 
Kindness to the “‘emancipists,” as those 
bad served their sentences as convicts —_ 
remained in the colony. Muany of these were leading useful 
- a Se ep od 
i to encourage them to perse 
Britian of useful citizenship. The Governor also showed a 
tolerance in religious affairs, removing, as far as possible, 1 
unfairness which in this Coie Ne ‘for some time prevailed. After 
the longest term of office en any vice-regal ney tative, 
Macquarie returned to England egal, we him the: 
tionate esteem of the pacmpael with the ex 
were irreconcilably yma ois py alert ae ee 
ceeded in the seen by Sir as Brisbane, 
Brisbane's term of office the work of exploration was steadily 
cri In 1823 Surveyor-General Oxley was sent to survey More: 
ton Bay, Port Curtis, and other portions of what is now now : Boe aaa 
Jund coast. From information given by « castaway named Pamphlet, 
Oxley discovered the river discharging into Moreton Bay, which he 
named Brisbane in honour of the Governor. ile this was going on 
in the north, the south was not being neglected. Hume and Hovell 
were despatched with an exploring party in a soutl h-westerly direction 
overland from Sydney. After opening up muel 
covered the shelly and Murer 
Great Dividing Range, flow westward, nitimat 
into theese on he Sal Awtalien cous 








's Sound the township of 
which the French had left in 


See ciate bik Te tenia ese is system 
Beek ces ve ps rs ral Zoe and fifty-ni 
by Dr. Lang to assist in building: 


Bourke's tenure of office was also made noteworthy by the valuable 
lorations conducted ie Thomas Mitchell, the Surveyor-General, 
itehell made a careful examination of the 

rpool Plains His second ex; 


‘On this occasion he found the country far different from 
what Sarthe experienced, for the river banks were now well-grassed, 
while the Darling was no longer a galt stream, but a stately river 
Mitchell established the depdt of Fort Bourke, and explored the river's 


course for some three hundred miles. He had now established the 
fact of its connection with the Namoi, Gwydir, and Condamine, and 
therefore determined to make certain whether it joined the Murray or 
ore away westward. Next year, therefore (1836), he proceeded 
down the Lachlan basin to the Murrumbidgee, and thence along the 
Murray till he met the stream which Sturt had taken to be the Darling. 
This idea he proved to be correct, and then turned back with the object 
of ascertaining the connection between the Murray and Hume's series 
of rivers. But near Swan Hill he reached the Loddon, und ascending 
Mount Hope and Pyramid Hill, obtained the first vision of a country 
which vo charmed him that he gave it the name of Australia Felix, 
P through this district, haat crossed the Loddon and Avoca Rivers 
to the waters of the Wimmera, and later on reached the Glenelg. 
‘This stream he followed down to its estuary, and then turned eastward 
to Portland Bay, where he came upon the settlement of the brothers 
. On his return journey Mitchell ascended Mount Macedon, 
ene Seerl nips e plains ee Howes Port ee 
to camp near Castlemaine, ie eded 
this fi te Murs yr whisk he croowrl's Hale talow Ea 
present site of Albury. ell soon afterwards made a triumphal 
entry into Sydney, after an es ‘of seven months’ duration. | 
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ott ipsa te ita and ka Si j 
rs ‘a term of of 

1865, occurred eek Hoatlobes iny it events 

wy. Chief amongst these was the discovery of 

1851. For some years before this time there had been rumours 

of the existence of the precious metal. Tn 1889 Count Strzelecki 

found traces of gold in iron ore at Hartley, in the Blue Mountains, 

but Governor Gipps, fearful of its effects on the convict community, 

rearatas esastoces to Kesh matter secret. Again, in 1841, the Rey, 

*. B. Clarke found grains of gold ina creek near Bathurst. 5 i 
in in 1844, ir Roderick Murchison atated it to be his beliaf 
that the Great Dividing Range of Australia would be found as rich in 

as the Ural Mountains of But it was not till the 

ernment Geologist had confirmed Edward Hargraves’ discoveries 
in 1851, and nuggets of gold began to arrive in Sydney, that the 
teachings of the geologists were remembered, Almost in an instant 
all classes of the community were infected with the most intense 
excitement. The immediate result of the discovery was 
unpleasant. The squatters were deserted by their shepherds 
labourers, work in the various trades was paralysed for want of hands 
to attend to it, while a general suspension of ordinary business seemed 
ubout to result from the wild rush to the diggings. However, ina few 
years matters resumed a more sober aspect, and gold-mining took its 
place among the settled industries of the colony. _ 

‘The year 1851 was also a memorable one through the passing of am 
Act by the Imperial Government providing for the granting of a 
larger measure of self-government for New South Wales. The desire 
for a free Constitution been strong for som is 
eovery of gold, and now that the colony had 
aecession of free settlers consequent on t) 

Crown dependency was becoming still more ir] 

the powers granted by the Act, a Select Cor 

Council was appointed in 1 

of the deliberations of this emonstran 

Secretary of State for the Colonies in which 

the form of Constitution which the Inj 1 

grant, and after some negotiation the demands « 

practically agreed to. In the report submit: 

there was one extraordinary proposal. Tn theit to copy as far 
is possible the British model, the Commi o recommend am 
elective Assembly to represent the Commo: 

to represent the House of Peers. To p 

the Committee recommended the establis 

of colonial nobility, from amongst the ers 
House was to be chosen. The publication a 
indignation and ridicule in the metropolis. Nur 


usly attended publie 
meetings were held, and strongly-worded resolutions were unanimously 
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adopted denouncing the proposed establishment of a colonial peerage. 
Nevertheless, the Council papa? to discuss the Committee's report in 
‘the ordinary course, but at length the tide of public opinion grew so 
strong that the objectionable aristocratic clause was removed, and the 
Constitution Act as it now stands was finally passed on the 21st 
Mi epee 1853. Messrs, Wentworth and Deas-Thomson were deputed 

to England in order to facilitate the acceptance of the measure 
ee Imperial Parliament, and in July, 1855, Royal Assent was given 
t# the necessary Bill, making the Constitution operative. The formal 
inauguration of the Constitution was performed by Governor Denison 
‘on the 19th December. Sir William Denison, who had just succeeded 
Governor Fitzroy, was sworn in under a commission from the Queen 
which revoked his former credentials and appointed him Governor- 
in-Ghief of New South Wales The writs for the first Parliament 
were issued on the 22nd May, 1856. 

Tt was unfortunate that the introduction of the new Constitution 
should have been coincident with the arrival of Sir William Denison. 
His unpopular reputation had preceded him from Tasmania, and his 

intment to the Governorship of the colony was viewed with a con- 
amount of distrust which his subsequent conduct seemed to 


tg outbreak of the Crimean War in 1854 had caused no little 


nee in the minds of the people of New South Wales lest they 
feceive an unwelcome visit from some armed Russian cruiser. 


Tt was in consequence of this that Sir William Denison decided on 


some attempt at fortifying the harbour of Port Jackson. 
forts were erected and guns placed in position ; the forts and 

remain to this day, monuments of the want of foresight which 
fed to their construction and of the ease with which public money can 
he thrown away in times of scare, To modern eyes the value of these 
preparations seems peculiarly ludicrous, 

‘The first Ministry under Responsible Government, short-lived though 
it was, is worthy of record as marking a new stage in the Colony's 
“easly Tts personnel was as follows :—Stuart Alexander Donaldson, 

t Secretary; Thomas Holt, Colonial Treasurer; William 
Montagu Manning, Attorney-General; John Bayley Darval 
General ; George Robert: Nichols, Auditor-General; and ¥ 
Representative of the Government in the Legislative Council, 
jols was also Secretary for Lands and Works in this Administration. 
Donaldson, Manning, and Darvall were appointed Members of the 
Executive Council on the 29th April, 1856, but they did not take 
Office untit the 6th June, ns some preliminary arrangements were 
necessary before they vacated their seats as Members of the Legislative 
Asmembly. Mr, Alexander Warren was also appointed a Member of 
the Executive Council on the 2lat May, 1856, but resigned without 


fntering upon the duties of the office. 
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r viee for thie com 
troops and stores to the seat of operations. But so far a 
was concerned, this year was marked by a much more 
of the railway line which con 
Parramatta. On the 26th Sept y 
|, and nine years 


train that ran in New South Wales left the 


ee saw the erection, at the instance agile, William 
ydney Observatory, ® great m instroe 
ments therein belng ate which were ori; 
Parramatta Observatory. The first observat 
as far back ax 1788, a view of Port-Jackson 
Sere tis anreter tangy Wetiearen 
ine ni * arne, 
for communication, while extensions to Bathu 
completed two years later. ™ 
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ren cannot be said of the pastoral interest, About this time 

new sickness broke out among the stock in the colony} this 
sts called Tol the berland Disease,” and many stock 
owners falda i Monat 

Areas eee saae numbers of Chinese at Lambing Flat gave’ a 
ipod pled tnt Vedi of pice and military hed to be deopatchodlil 

a t bodies of police ‘mil to be despat to 
the locality to maintain ion ‘There is ere that the action of 
the Premier, Mr. Cowper, in personally proceeding to the di and 
promising on behalf of the Gerace to give the miners’ cl 
Bde pala averted what might have proved to be far more serious 

relopments. 

After the first excitement of the rush for gold had died out, the 
question of land settlement had to be dealt with in an entirely new 
spirit, to meet the requirements of a class of immigrants different to that 
contemplated by previous enactments. In September, 1860, Mr. 
Robertson introduced two Land Bills—the Crown Lands Alienation 
Bill and the Crown Lands Occupation Bill. ‘The main prin of the 
latter Bill was that of “free selection before survey," but after a pro 
tracted debate the measure was defeated. Soon afterwards a vote of 
want of confidence in the administration was carried, and Parliament 
was dissolved. 

‘One of the last official acts of Sir William Denison gave rise to = 
criticism and parliamentary attack, After a lengthy © 
between the Imperial and Colonial Governments, the Goyernor ade a 
re-grant to the heirs of a person named T: r 
escheated to the Crown. Tawell was a 
executed in England for a murder he had ‘ited 
had been drawn up in the office of a private solicit. 
demanded the Great Seal of the Colony fro 
impress the grant with it. The Premier refu 

inted to a previous decision of the Cabinet | 
William Denison had received the 
and was determined to obey it, 

Colonial Ministry. He, therefore, 

and the Ministry handed it over, but tendered ti 
same time, His Excellency having pees 
turned the Seal, but declined to recei 

This led to # proposal in Parliamen 

should be appointed to prepare an address ‘Her Mi 
she might be pleased to direct that the Great Seal 
not be used except with the advi 

Executive Council for the time 

no farther action was taken in thi 

An event of the greatest importance 
William Denison was the separation of the Me Bay district in the 
year 1859, and its erection into a separate colony under the name of 
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nd. The agitation for separation had continued on the part 
ifthe northern settlers for many years; but they encountered a de- 
fermined opposition at the hands of the representatives of the southern 
jommunities. The Imperial Government, requested Governor Denison 
o draw up a report on the advisability of granting self-government to 
iieetidenta of Moreton Bay district, and in his reply the Governor 
the idea. When the text of the Governor's des- 
teh was published it raised a storm of indignation in the breasts of 
the northerners. But the indignation was transformed into delight 
When Her Majesty's Government informed His Excellency that the 
fime had arrived when “separation would be desirable,” despite vice- 
egal arguments to the contrary; and at length, on the 13th May, 1859, 
Royal Letters Patent were issued creating the Colony of Queensland, 
d appointing Sir George Ferguson Bowen as its first Governor. The 
lanes ‘colony was formally proclaimed on the arrival of Bowen in the 
fonth of December following, and separation from the mother-colony 
(ras an accomplished fact. 
“ id January, 1861. 
From the 23rd January to the 21st March, the Governinent was nd- 
ininistered by Licutenant-Colonel John F. Kempt, of the 12th Regiment. 
‘the Qn March, the Right Hon. Sir John Young arrived in the 
felony, but was not immediately sworn in as Governor-in-Chief, as he 
led reached the colony in advance of his credentials. He, therefore, 
took office as Administrator, and as such remained until the 15th May, 
when he assumed ee jon of Governor-in-Chief, and held it until 


at the tte of the period during which Sir John Young 
over the Government of the colony a great deal of democratic 

as attempted, and some carried into effect, About t 
the gold-miners made their influence felt as a political factor in the 
¥ ena brought sufficient pressure to bear on the Government to 

the passing of a Gold-fields Bill, with espec 
market was starved th rough the withdrawal of hundreds to 
and the Assembly voted the sum of £5,000 for the des- 
i to Great Britain and Ireland of lecturers and immigration 
‘choice falling upon Messrs. Parkes and Dalley, who according]; 
colony to carry out this mission. 

Early in 1861, Mr. Robertson again introduced his Land Bills, and 
ensure their passing the Upper House resigned his seat in the 
, aod on the 3rd April was sworn in as a member of the 
Council. Tn order to counteract the determined opposition 
the measures aroused in the Upper House, twenty-one new 
‘were appointed to the Council. The effect of these appoint- 
was to bring about parliamentary crisis, the President of the 
with a number of the members withdrawing from the 
as the new members could not be sworn in, the Legislative 





hrough all their stags 
i] on the following day, and 
i jigrants Regulation 
on the 25th September, 1861, ani tical 
of Victoria on the subject. It Leable 


and 
the Bill got through its final 
Rovembor 1861, = 
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was also proposed to introduce ap 
Lape for the appointment of nominated members 
services, who should hold their seats for life. After 
all its stages in the Council, this Bill was sent to the 
‘on the 8th October, where, after bein iataeter ey ae 
ae Another measure whit 
Bill to prohibit future Sa of seep an 


He clra ygid pepogn The “Hare” irda ne 


\ forward by yori a Pike ra tear for’ 

pat a urch for permission 
ieee their Seamibe woeel; and later, ts Condon was a heen 
‘the bar of the House. ‘The Bill passed the Assembly and 

mitted to the Legislative Council, where various protests. eee 
against its acceptance. The council made certain amendments in 
ineasure, which, however, were not insisted on, and having passed 

its remaining stages, it was reserved on the 10th December for 
apes thereon of Her Majesty’s pleasure, wl i 


ihe question of cotton cultivation was one of 

early eee when the American Civil 
Meubers ha curious visions of a second America, v 

that micou replace that of the gold ese days 


associations and responsible persons who wo 
‘The Bill passed both Houses and recei 
On the 9th October, 1862, Mr. Wentwor 
chair in the Legislative Genoel id was 
* Sir) Terence Aubrey Murray 
Assembly. In the m 
agents and lecturers, 
and Ireland in 
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justice, has been such as to call for the strong condemnation of this 
u Indeed, the condition of the country districts had grown to 
intheextreme, Acts of bushranging (or of “robbery under 
were of daily occurrence, and the police appeared powerless to 
pe with the evil, Highway robbery ix an invariable practice in 
ing countries where means of communication and transit are limited, 
the earliest times it had been the experience of New South 
‘ales and Van Diemen's Land, where « large prison population and 
scattered nature of settlement made it an extremely difficult task 
‘deal effectively with criminal escapees, Victoria drew several 
shwaymen to her country districts as soon as the gold discoveries had 
it profitable to “stick up” escorts and mail coaches. It was not 
il the colonies were traversed by railroads and threaded by telegraph 
that life and property could be considered as being at all safe. 
q ho means the first time in the history of New South Wales 
‘extraordinary legislation had been demanded to combat the great 
Fil of bushranging ; and Van Diemen's Land was also obliged to make 
renuous efforts to put down this pest. The Bushranging Act of 
‘South Wales, one of the most remarkable measures known in the 
ly, was passed by the old Legislative Council in 1830, at a le 
n ‘The debate on Mr. James Martin's resolutions concerning busl 
moved on the 19th August, 1863, continued until the 27th of 
game month, when the resolutions were negatived by 44 to 18. On 
f of the month following Mr. William Forster moved that the 
i and results of the recent Intercolonial Conference held at 
had been highly unsatisfactory, but his resolution was lost: 
‘37 to 16. 
The year 1863 witnessed the initiation of the long-protracted Riverina 
riet trouble. On the 2nd September Mr. Morris presented a 
from the inhabitants of that part of the colony praying for the 
lishment of their district as a distinct one, with defined boundaries, 
fi b ‘separation, and 
r ion was received, 
‘the same ovening a similar peti to the Governor, with the 
‘of the Colonial Secretary thereto, was laid on the table. The 
the Colonial Secretary was to the effect that the Government 
sre not prepared to recognise the necessity of defining any portion of 
existing colony of New South Wales as a inet province ; and 
E the appointment of a Government superintendent would impede 
ther than expedite the transaction of public busin Amidst their 
Gs duties the members of the Assembly found time to attend to 
icular affairs, and, on a resolution moved by Mr, Stewart, 
d, by 19 to 13, that it was desirable that mombers of Parlia- 
hould be entitled to travel by railway free of charge. 
fohn Young retired from the Government of South Wales on 
D 1867, and Sir Trevor Chute, K.C.B., admi 
the arrival of the Earl of Belmore, 








The first Paclionent clected under the Constitution Act met om 
sad Masi 1856 ; ad the Ruins peocee unless a ‘ne be 
(prev ly prorogued, pe Sely at five years; but in 
an Act was passed establishiog Triennial Parliaments, and this 
has ever since remained in fore 

On the day following the depart of ‘Hercules Robinson 
20th March, 1879), Sir Alfred tephien p the duties of 
trator, and discharged them until the 3rd Riper saan 

William Frederick pencer Loftus, P.C. 2.0.B, 


nal ch t of the 
hands of the Agricultural Society, bat it assy 
ee ee Government determined to take it over 
Commission, The Exhibi 
Trading cafed the Garden Palaces and w 
suecess. On the advantage to comm 
need to dwell, Leet ely the 


I eatatr ees 
a Lees profound anxiety in { 
the Hon, Willa Bede Dall i 
the armed assistance uf New 
expedition from Suakim to the 
under this impression the New So! 
eee to Suakim of a force of 

‘supply of horses. 
Coie onl arch, 71885, th Al 
although it was really th 
Sydney to Suakim in two 
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" which left Port Jackson amid the wildest enthusiasm. 


nd no more brilliant and exciting spectacle had ever been seen 
3 (er was witnessed on the day of departure of the troops 
jlans for the Egyptian campaign were subsequently 

rae little army returned in safety on the 24th June, 

four months from the date of their setting forth, without having 

puch service ; but the im ion produced in land by the 

neow loyalty of the colonies was extraordinary, this impres- 

‘been necentuated by the presence of Australian troops at the 

Celebrations, the subsequent visit of a squadron of the New 

| Wales Lancers to England, and lastly, by the despatch of troops 

the various Australasian colonies to assist the British forces in the 

J. The Soudan Contingent gave rige to a new estimate of the 

the Colonial Empire, and stimulated greatly the discussion of 
(eee of Imperial Federation. 

Loftus’ term of office, n leading topic of conversation 

a itical circles, and a source of Ministerial trouble and 

¢ celebrated Millburn Creck Copper-Mining Company 

which fruvotvel the reputation and probity of several persons 

g leading positions in the community. Among other events 

of record; His Excellency’s pet of administration waa 

by the suecessful sinking of the first artesian bore in Australia 

New South Wales ; and by the first issue of silver coin at 

Mint. During bes ir the National Park, the largest of 

liter pleasure-grot Is, was dedicated to the people of New 

| Wales, eal it is Fitended that this locality shall, so far as 


Sa for all time its distinctive scenery. 
f the most important measures passed in the colony since the 


Iuetion of Responsible Government, was the “ Bill to make more 
provision for Public Education,” introduced by Sir Henry 
in 1879, and assented to in 1880. This Bill, known as the 
(lit Instruction Act of 1880,” repealed the Public Schools Act of 
‘and dissolved the Council of Education, the powers of whi 
trusted to the Minister of Public Instruction. ¢ Bill abolished 
fala to denominational schools and established a secular and 
aystom with free education for the children of those who 
Ee & position to pay the small fee imposed by law. 
t enactment in 1879 was the Electoral Bill. 
| amented to in 1880, repealed the Electoral Act of 1858, 
d New South Wales i into 68 electoi I districts, and inereased the 
fr of members to serve in the Assembly to 103. 
on Tins been made to the vexed setba of Church and School 
‘Thik was finally disposed of by a measure called the Church 
ho Dedication Act, which was assented to in 1880, and 


Lands 
‘control of the Church and School Lands in the Legislature 





purposes af ‘public ep arene 
St ating Stsltoane ‘on 20th November, 1880, the 
os rane pecheaseel asin sh a 


Rel Sho meena 
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of waterworks for 
days of settlement the | louie bad 
the “Tank Stream.” Ata 


and re i, 
feet above sea-level, and the 
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ean partly open canal, and in places wrought-iron aqueduets, 


to ‘reservoir, a distance of 40 :miles from the farthest source of 

Tee ‘Hero a storage resorvoir has been constructed, capable of holding 

1 tnillion gallons, of which nearly 7,000 millions are available for 

5 hygravitation. From Prospect the water flows into various dix- 

ang and pumpingreservoirs. During the year ended 31st December, 

Soni eae “ome = ae of ‘nd supplied was 10,000,000,000 ealcns, 

at ntity by no means adequately represents the capacity of the 

apaIABe supply. Recent ABU liowerers have proved that large as 

is the ly and the storage they ure not likely to meet, for any 
: period, the needs of the growing population of Sydney. 

in 1888 the public mind was much exercised by the large influx 

of Chinese immigrants, who, in spite of the “Chinese Restriction Act 

of 1881,” had been arriving in rather alarming numbers. In the pre- 

© months no fewer than 4,436 Chinese subjects had arrived 

antry. Early in May two vessels arrived in Port Jackson 

a large number of the aliens, but they were not allowed by the 

Sir Henry Parkes, to land. | However, this action on the part 

ef the Prémier was contrary to law, and the matter was brought before 

the Supreme Court, with the result that he had to give way. Feeling 

Sill ran high in the colony, and at length, on the 11th July, 1888, 

Parliament voiced the sentiments of the people by passing a drastic 

Under the provisions of this measure, 

is still in force, no vessel is allowed to carry more than one 

nger to the colony to every 300 tons; such Chinese as land 

to pay a poll-tax of £100; they are not permitted to 

mining without authority from the Minister of Mines ; nor 

permitted to take advantage of the Naturalisation Act. An 

is made in the case of Chinese who, by birth, are British 

Provision is made for a penalty of £500 for a breach of the- 

‘Act. This measure has, of course, tended greatly to reduce the number 

tf Chinese immigrants, but it ix believed that not a few manage to elude 

> ora the police, and enter the colony by the landward borders. 

| the number of Chinese immigrants into New South Wales was 

> in 1888 it had fallen to 1,848, and in 1889 to 7. During 1901 

paar recorded Mire 71, of whom 62 were British subjects, 

‘From the year 1885 the colony began to suffer from a stop in 
tie tide of prosperity, which people had fondly accustomed chienedtes 
tH regard as permanent. In 1886 employment became difficult to 

wages consequently fell. In the years 1886-7 work was 

, in some of the Southern collieries by strikes and disputes. On 

August, 1888, 6,000 coal-miners in the Northern district col~ 
Taid down their tools. Tll-feeling between the owners and men ran 
and was further accentuated by the arrest of several miners on a 
Of rioting. However, the sentences passed on these men were 
remitted by the Governor. This strike ended in ember, 
a short intermission, was renewed. In the years 1888-9 the 

c 





four months. On the 4th July, 1893, a general at 


the intercolonial steamers began, and ultimately endedi 


= epee 
gration, w! 1 the policy of 
sae 1883 the number of immigrants 
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‘on. private property ; 

mining industry ; and i 

et. (7) Repeal of the Masters and Servants Act ant 

pasieating hot (8) Amendment of the Masters and Ay 

and the les Union Act. (9) Establishment of a 

Labour, a national bank, and a national system of water conservation 
and irrigation. (10) Elective istrates. (11) Local government 
“and decentralisation ; extension of the principle of the Government as 
an employer, through the medium of local self-governing bodies; the 
abolition of the present method of raising municipal revenue by the 
taxation of improvements effected by labour. (12) The Federation of 
the Australasian colonies upon a national as op to an Imperialistic 


basis; the abolition of the present Defence Force and the estab 
lishment of the military system upon a purely voluntary basis. (19) 


The recognition in legislative enactments of the natural and 
nlienable rights of the whole community to the land—upon h 
all must live, and from which, by labour, all wealth is produced—by 
taxation of that value which accrues to land by ice and needs 


were captured, and even in 
Labour candidates failed, th 
votes, When the contest wi 


became further disor : 
Tocmed ent of th » fragme ae wit 
planks :—Regulation stor 
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aunendment of the Masters and Servants Act, an amended Land Bill, 
‘abolition of pensions, and the restriction of alien and pauper labour. 
The reorganised party was definitely pledged to a solid vote on 
‘every issue in which the existence of the party was threatened ; and, 
‘now less numerically powerful than it originally was, it is still 
‘# factor to be reckoned with. 
‘On the 2nd March, 1891, the Federation Convention held its first 
in the New South Wales Legislative Assembly, under the 
‘of Sir Henry Parkes, On the 9th April the National 
ion Convention, after twenty-two days of deliberation, completed 
its labours, and was dissolved, after having agreed upon an Australian 
Commonwealth Convention Bill. The delegates taking .part in this 
historic conference had been appointed by the different Australasian 
Parliaments, and numbered forty-five. The Convention was called 
at the instance of the Hon. James Munro, the Premier of 
t and the colonics represented were New South Wales, Vie- 
toria, Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania, Western Australia 
(eae soven delegates) and New Zealand (sending three). ‘The 
Bill framed by the Convention of 1891 did not, however, meet 
with the ‘of the various Colonial Parliaments, though it 
afterwards the basis of the Bill adopted by the Convention 
Neld six years later. During the Convention of 1891, the Premiers of 
the colonies, assembled together as delegates from their respective 
provinces, met at the Colonial Secretary's office in Sydney, to discuss 
Matters affecting their common Australian interest ; and this was the 
first Oceasion of the gathering together of such a representative group. 
‘The Australasian Auxiliary Squadron arrived in Port Jackson on the 
Sth September, 1891. Tt consisted of five fast cruisers and two torpedo 
gun-boats—viz,, the “ Katoomba,” the “ Ringarooma,” the “ Mildurn,” 
the * Wallaroo,” the “Tauranga,” the “Boomerang,” and the “ Karn 
” The fleet was created under the provisions of the Australasian 
Forve Act, which was assented to on the 20th December, 1887, all 
‘Australasian colonies entering into an agreement with the British 
Government for the payment-of a subsidy towards ity maintenance. 
Among other incidents and events of Lord Jersey's term of office 
mere the entering of the colonies into the Universal Postal 
bo ran on the Government Savings Bank at Sydne 
eunry, 1892; and the opening of the Women’s College, 
) En 1895 occurred the financial crisis which shook Australia to its 
Reference has just been made to the temporary run on 
‘Government Savings Bank on the 11th February, 1892. This was 
) Fesult of a groundless rumour regarding its stability. Far oth 
peine was the banking crisis of 1893. Bank after bank operating in 
Australas ded payment. A shipment of £900,000 
lon to meet the requi if Anan 
inadequacy of this sum was shown by the action of a Mel- 
|Boarne tank which refused to accept patie 8 jounting to. nearly 





‘th sicko terminated with the defeat cf the workers. © The p 
of the unemployed, which had became intensified by the i 


Dibbs gave way in July, 1894, to 
of Mr. G. H. Reid. oe 
Early in 1895 2 new tariff, 
Income Tax Act were passed 
Council, however, refused to 
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er cer Settlers Ant Andie Bch end Public 
‘The last-amentioned Act the appointment and 

“ticrent Commision Feed anting At 

ers, A Federal Enabling Act 


Hampden on the 21st November, 1895. 
1895 wnd 1896 there was abundant evidence that the 
wrecovered in great measure from the depression which cul- 
din the crisisof 1893. The pastoral, agricultural, and, dairying 
were in @ flourishing state, while the labour market was 
the opening of a new field of enverprise in Western 
opera of the — Crown Lands Act were also felt in 
ie yon lement, particularly in the South-western district. 
1896 occurred the death of one of Australia's leading public 
one ye of Sir Henry Parkes. The deceased statesman had 
oh the foremost advocates of Australian Federation, while 
aaa political carecr some of the most important measures 
Getthe Statute Books of New South Wales became law. 
Tn 1897, New South Wales, in common with other portions of 
Australia, suileced from « protracted drought, the number of sheep in 
ie it eosin by over four millions, The most notable event of 
the passing of a Bill containing the necessary provisions 
‘a referendum on the question of Australian Federation; but 
of Australian history is referred to more fully in a subse: 
“chapter, The month of June was marked by the colebration 
earn ‘Australia of the Diamond Jubilee of Her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria. With the exception of a strike at the Lucknow Gold 
Mine, industrial conditions wore quiet, while local politics were more or 
Tee overshadowed by the Federal question. Federation still loomed 
largely itt poblic affairs in 1898, and at the general elections in July it 
formed the principal sabject of isoussion:-on. the hatings... In Parlia- 
—ocbeage was devoted to the consideration of amendments to the 
Bill, and to the proposed imposition of fresh Customs 
Daties. The new mail contracts for a weekly service to England came 
in February, having been renewed for a period of seven 
on the old basis. Wrecks and disasters to shipping were remark- 
‘in 1895, no fewer than twenty-six vesseld being wrecked, 
mine lives lost.on the coast. of New South Wales. 
“Aiter the of the Federal question by the successful referens 
dam of 1899, Mr. Barton resigned his position ax leader of the Opposi 
ion, and was stcceoded by Sir William Lyne. Early in September, 
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900, the government of Sir William Lyne was sui 
ig several important, | tive enactments, chief amongst 
an Act to Provide for Old-age Pensions, to which more 
reference is given in a subsequent chapter. During the year the 
ibjected to a most unfortunate visitation in the shape of th 
, which, despite the strenuous efforts to eradicate it, has 
at intervals, Seid happily in a less virulent form, 
It of its appearance was the increased attention given to the 
sanitation of the capital. Two important Acts of Purlinment were 
» Resumption of the Dai ) 
the control of Port son under the 
ional troops for service 
the Government, 


it 


Contingent was organised 
Government. Tn Nov 

term of office lasting for one year 
acceptance of a portfolio in the Fi 
Lyne, the premiership passed to Mr. 
important, piece of legislation \ 

form of 


industrial disputes by menns of a spec’ 
Act hus been limited to five years, ani 
in the settlement of disputes between 
contingents were despatched 
‘wlso contributed its quota to 
A naval contingent was sent 
Boxer rebellion. During the 
Tune, 1901, Their Royal 
(then the Duke und Duch 
of their tour round th 
Vice-Admiral Sir 
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seals ‘a fortnight, region ar era 
sions eee almost exbausted, he returned to egery 
any further discoveries on the southern ces sn @ had 


a garden on Churchill Island, 
Lieutenant John Murray, who had 
of the “Lady Nelson, thi 
then sailed on oh loca ofa 


of the harbour, the territory was taken pi 
King, with the usual ceremonies, air 

On the 26th April, 1802, al 
Murray’s departure, Flinders, 
Sydney, in the “Inveatigator,” en: 

any extended survey of the inlet. Acting 

dase of Flinders, Governor ie bok th 
a settlement on the shores 


despatched a surveyor and an pe 
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the squattages near Lake and, before long, 
valleys around Geelong and Melbourne were 
ieoalte Warlsosthe oe ee lan 

of September, 1836, the Port Phillip district was y 
settlement, and on the 29th of that month 


March of the succeeding year, 

Sir Richard Bourke, the Governor of New South Wales, and recei 

i b ; while the designations—Fli 

Collins, Bourke and Lonsdale—bestowed upon some of the pri 
streets, commemorate the early years of Australia’s colonial history, 

The first years of settlement were marked teady progress. 
1839, the Secretary of State for the Color ted Mr. 

La Trobe Superintendent of the District of Port 

carrying with it the authority and functions 


efettt * 
i 
“ite 


a 


a similar 6x) l. iy 
sources in the Australian Alps, discovered and named Mount Kosei 
-travelled thence in a south-westerly direction to Mount Tambo ae 
|, heading 


Omeo District, crossed the Great 
succeeded in 
of 5,600 miles, with 
wd tae 
followed ; in 
accounts of their discoveries, adyenturow 
establish squattages in ‘ippsl 
Tn 1842, Melbourne 0 
mayor, and savin 
of the Imperial 
the Port Phillip District 
the Legislative Council of New Sov 
of Melbourne was also its first m 
to representthe voters outside | 
Ebden and Dr. Al e 


Lang, who moved a resoluti 
Council of New South Wi 
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esolution was ived by more than three to one. A petition from 
residents of the Port Phillip District, praying for separation, was, 
eae year, sent to England; and on the 11th February, 1846, a 
able answer was received in Melbourne, and the occasion was 
pay aval public banquet to Dr. . Events now moved rapidly, 
mathe August, 1850, Victoria, South Australia, and Taswania were 
resentative institutions by Tmperial Statute ; and when, on 

ti be nies fovember news arrived in Melbourne of the granting of 
eparation from New South Wales, the rejoicing thereat continued for five 
ia ‘On tho Ist July, 1851, Victoria was proclaimed a separate colony. 
the 16th of the month Mr. La ‘Trobe was appointed Lieutenant- 
jJovernor, Sir Charles Augustus Fitzroy, of New South Wales, being 
bout the same time as Governor-General of Australia ; and on 


members—met at Melbourne. In 1850, the year preceding 

ition, the year also prior to that in which gold was discovered, and 
forty-eight years since its discovery by Lieutenant Murray, Port 
had a revenue of £230,000, its exports amounted to £760,000, 


ae population was over 76,000, 
‘The beginning of the yoar 1851 brought rain and desolation to many 


(home, and in the gruesome designation of “Black Thursday” there 

mon oe the bitter memory of the 6th of February, when 

from the north swept with fury over the earth, carrying 

with them flame and death. We are told by an eye-witness that the 

ionflagration was terrible in its completeness; men, women, and chil- 

fren, sheep and cattle, birds and snakes, fed commingled before the 

im one common panic. For hundreds of miles the country was 

in flames ; the most fertile districts were swept clean, flocks 

‘were abandoned, and the entire population rushed in terrified 

for their lives. The ashes from the forests on fire at Macedon, 
distant, littered the streets of Melbourne. 

| Four months afterwards it was announced in the Port Phillip 

Josette ‘that gold had been discovered in the Henty Ran; On the 

h June, 1851, the Gold Discovery Committee was formed in Mel- 

3 on the following day Mr, William Campbell, a settler on the 

n some specks of the precious metal in quartz upon the 

n of Mr. Donald Cameron, at Clunes, Then the excitement 

and grew. On the Sth July a discovery of gold was reported 

r Creek ; on the 8th August gold was found at Buninyong ; 

‘Sth September, at Ballarat; and on the ) December at 

The simultaneousness and magnitude of these discoveries 

iy startling. ‘The simplest appliances and the labour of 

peed hours wy quite sufficient, to the overwrought imagina- 

the early gold-hunters, to secure a fabulous fortune, transcending 

i of romance. Ali classes and all distinctions were levelled, 

} thirst for gold seizing upon the entire community. The shops 

7 , tle streets deserted, the doors of the counting-houses 





ee left rusting in. the farrow, 
‘while the port of Melbourne was 


people 

‘the year 1851. 

Before the end of the month of ee 
(1851), upwards of 10 tons of the metal had 
Victorian fields ; and i e 

af the world’s annual p pducti 

Colonies. OF these 

while the colony's total y 

ee the year 1901 was 6 Sane ow, vali 


the arial from Europe in the: early 
has been picturesq! mola World” iy a 


and brawn of the Old World,” 
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by a police officer, the license had instantly t 
this proved an excessively galling condition. 
the young cadets in the Government service was freque 
in with unnecessary harshness, and the spectacle of some 
ty Semen esac uncommon thing. Eve 
in ‘ing for who had neglected to procure or to 
who had lost or ‘nislaid his license, was & subject for c 
action of the authorities occasioned tremendous I 
culminated jn an agitation for the suppression of the 
fee, which began at Bendigo, in 1853, and quickly spread to 
other gold-fields. The Government met this manifestation of pop 
indignation, in 1854, by the issue of an order directing the . 
to carats two whole days a week to the hunting down of unlic 
tapers; and then the smouldering embers of rebellion broke int 
Oe 
A digger named Scobie had been killed in a scuffle at an ho 
Ballarat kept by a man named Bentley, and the man’s con 
believed the latter to be concerned in what they considered to 
murder. The Police Magistrate, before whom Bentley was bro 
acquitted him, and is ete meetings were immediately held. 
one of these the hotel which had figured in the trouble was burnt 
the ground, its owner only escaping by flight on horwback. For this 
act of incendiarism three men were arrested, not one of whom, it was: 
alleged, was concerned in the affair; and a public meeting was held, at 
which resolutions were carried demanding their immediate os 
affirming at the same time the right he people to the ext of 
tical power. However, the three prisoners were taken to Mel 
urne, and each was sentenced to a short term of imprisonm 
in did the diggers demand their release, and again were #] 
wed. Their attitude, however, was ominous, and two detachments 
of infantry were sent up to Ballarat from Melbourne. ‘They arrived 
on the 29th of November, 1854, and were attacked by the diggers, 
followed them ir bi rou; i 
police, who drove the assailants of the military ba 
afterwards there followed another digger-hunt, and the soldiers 
called feom quarters to support the constabulary. The diggers resistes 


aE5aS 
Bill 


ait 
Ea 








Stuart had succeeded in penetrating as far 
centre of | Auazall, the sum of £1,000 was anonymously offered 
proeecution of meicraberty Bat on condition that a further sum of £2,00 
was subscribed within a twelvemonth. The amount having been rai 
within the time specified, the Victorian Parliament rhaetape et 
w# vote of £6,000, and an exped ie ocpad ie 
of Robert O'Hara Burke, with W. J, Wills as surveyor. The 
motion of this exploratory scheme was morely a matter of em 


Burke, W. J. Will, and on assistant faa Gray 

No one can deny the heroism of the men whose lives were sacri 

this ibstarred undertaking ; but it is admitted that the lenders were 
bushinen, and had no ex; c¢ in exploration. Disunion an 
obedience to orders, from the highest to to the lowest, brought 

worst results, and all that now remains to tell the story of th | 
of the undertaking is a monument to the memory of the he explorers fro 
the chisel of the late Charles Summers, erected on a prominent 
Melbourne, The anxiety of the Exploration Committee of the 
Society, and of the Australian public, regarding the fate of Burke sal 
Wills, led to the despatch of several relief expeditions by Victoria, 
Queensland, and South Australia. That sent out by Victoria 

by Alfred W. Howitt, a son of William and Mary Howitt, and s 
in the finding of John King, camel-driver to the Burke and Wi 
expedition, and sole survivor of the four who had crossed the Continent. 
Howitt was sent out, shortly after 

Melbourne, to disinter and bring back the bodir 

which received a public funeral on the 28th pores 1862—aene | 
of the most impregsive spectacles ever witnessed in the ania 
Vv ae 


ing the seven years in which Sir Henry Barkly held office, 
radia pee were made by the Legislature, not only in its own 
stitution, but also in the Jaws of the Colony. 
vote by ballot were ete and 
Members of the Assembly 
thrown open for selection, ir m 


to discuss the ering tariffs ond 
colonial concern, 
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de by Sir Dominic Daly, Governor of South Australia, and 
ea from all the colonies, with the exception of Western Aus- 
and Queensland, were present. The reasons urged by those 
for not sending delegates were, that the former was precluded 
Scat from entering into any arrangement 

tthe colony woul be likely to agree to, and that in the latter 
Parliamentary authority had been given for the holding of such a 


es Conference discussed the tariff, and questions of a kindred 
er, including drawbacks and ad valorem duties ; inland inter- 
Customs daties and their distribution ; transportation from the 


sited Kingdom to the Australian possessions; a permanent immigra- 
fund, to be provided by Act by each Colony, upon an equitable 
is; improvement of internal rivers in Australia for purposes of 
gation and irrigation; coastal lighthouses, and other maritime 
affecting the shipping interest; fortnightly ocean-postal 
cation; Anglo-Australian and China telegraph ; legal questions, 
the law of bunkruptey, of patents, of joint-stock companies, of 
and letters of administration; a Court of Appeal for the 
p Colonies ; and a uniform system of weights and measures, 
the tariff and kindred subjects, the following resolutions 
:—“That the basis of a uniform tariff should be determined 
mstralian Colonies, and also for Tasmania; that the ad valorem 
0f levying duties upon goods was open to many objections, and 
it it not to be continued ; and that the following tariff be 
opted by the Conference :—Spirits (imported), 10s. per gallon : wine, 
wood, 2 per gallon; in bottle, reputed quarts, 8s. per dozen; 
son ol i dozen; ale, porter, and beer, in wood, 6d. 
gallon ; in bottle, ated quarts, Is. per dozen; in bottl 
pints, 6d. per dozen malt, 6d: per The! hops, Sd. per 
Tobacco, manufactured, 2s. per Ib. ; unmanufactured, Is, per Ib. ; 
“ Sd. per lb. ; cigars and snuff, 4s. per Tb; tea, 6d. per 
‘sugar, refined and candy, 7. per ewt. ; unrefined, 5a, 6d. per 
> molasses and treacle, 3s. 6d. per cwt.; coffee, chicory, cocoa, 
iocolate, 34. per Ib.; opium, manvfactured, 20s. per Tb.; un. 
mifuettred, 103. per Tb; rice, 4s. por ewt; dried fruit, muts, and 
per cwt.; candles, 1d. per 1b.; oils, whether of 
or rcigeat origin, and fluids used for burning or lighting 
6d. per gallon; and salt, 40s, per ton.” It was further 
| that the members of the Conference should undertake to 
ree their respective Parliaments the adoption of sueh tariff; 
4 tariff which had been agreed upon, after the fullest de- 
rats one not to be altered by any one colony, nor until after 
d alteration should have been considered in a future 
and that drawbacks should be allowed on the following 
‘viz. wines, hops, tea, sugar, rice, coffee, chicory, cocoa, and 
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On intercolonial Customs duties and their distribution, it 
Se ee eee ee ree E 
the dutiable articles. d 


ey ata tsi oe is Sect ea a committee, con 
‘Messts. Cowper, O'Shannassy, Meredith, and Blyth, should 
address to Her Majesty, which address was afterwards ndoy 


for transmission to Her wk ph og 
colonies represented. 

As to immigration, it was resolved that it was of the highest im 
ance to the prosperity and future greatness of Australia 
fiow of immigration should be encouraged and promoted, ¢ 
the United Kingdom ; and that, in pursuance of a common ints 
Legislatures should severally mak provision (as had been 
some) for permanent ion, #0 that they might a 

ji Further, rrived at with regard. 

alteration in the tariff should apply wi h equal force to that 
the immigration policy. 

As to improvements to the rivers in the 


e hould pe dewed 
pon the respective Governments ng ‘jana over 





not maintained that strict a akatl 
is which, ax a constitutional administrator, it was incum- 
toobserve. His departure was made the onseaint gs oan 
at hie political friends, of a great public demonstrat 
bsequently, nie, the Leaialanis Aadimbly Noted £30,000 of ths 
public money to Lady Darling, as a solativm for her husband's 
The Bill a the speripeadon of what is mergers 
Darling Grant” did not, however, meet with the aj 
pper House, A fatile Geman ty was made by the Assen! ny to ‘of 
the measure through the by means of a “tack,” 
brought about another ‘od lock, Av this juncturé, news arri 
England of the death eee Tady Desig. a Ge m the 
lows, an annuity was voted to Lady ‘ling, parties 
concurring, and thus averting a second crisis in the political 
Hoey of which was coeval with Sir “Charles Darling’s sojourn in 
lony. 
‘The Right Hon. J. H. . Manners-Sutton (afterwards, by the 
his father, Viscount Canterbury) assumed the reins of Governt 
the 18th “August, 1866, and lield office until the 2nd March, | 
During his term of administration there were no less than six 
of Minit in less than seven years; but these do not soem to 
affected the of the colony. The fiscal policy « 


country Ea bee ohio there was a subsidence in the fury of 
warfare ; the ens was on ee grade ; manufactu: 
et it expansion ; the rai 
co was Teing stanly aavesspel woe tre 
some areal Tn the months of June a 18 
ial Conference met in: Melbourne, nt which Ye 


were present, The most important band 
ference, as set forth in the Report, were 
natural products and ean slenee of { 


derived therefrom iat the basis 
the different colonies ha however 


Imperial 
led withdrawal of the troops stationed 
took into consideration the course 
clreumstances in which the coloni co aad to be placed, and it | 
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decided to press upon the attention of Her Majesty's Government 

nécessity of making adequate naval provision for the protection 

af British and Australian commerce in Australian waters, inlly 
time of war. Resolutions were also agreed to on the allowing 
— 

‘The Steen of the necessary steps for securing the withdrawal 
of large amount of Pavea and othorated silver coinage 
circulating in the Australian Colonies, 

The establishment of a British Protectorate over the Fiji 


I 

‘The calling of the Peninsular and Oriental Company's steamers 
‘at the port of Kangaroo Island, in South Australia, 

eerie communication with Port Darwin, and with the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, 

‘The proposed new schemes of ocean, postal, and passenyer 
service. 

‘The relief of distressed colonists and seamen in foreign ports. 

‘The compilation of the statistical records of the several Colonies 
upon a uniform method. 


‘The Conference also expressed an opinion that the respective 
Governments should exert their influence with a view to the introduction 
of the decimal system of weights. 

_ Perhaps the most noteworthy measure of the period was the Educa- 
tion Act drafted by Mr. Wilberfores Stephen, which came into foree 
on the Ist January, 1873, and which provided free, compulsory, and 
wecular education up to a fixed standard. During the first twelve 
ears of its operation, there was an increase of 72 per cent. on the 
Dumber of schools opened, of T4 per cent. in the number of instructors, 
‘of 63 per cent. in that of the scholars on the rolls, of 76 per cent. in 
their average attendance and in the estimated number of distinct 
children in attendance. 

Viscount Canterbury's administration the Duke of Edinburgh: 

ietoria, and received an enthusiastic welcome. His public 
gets during his sojourn in the Colony were the laying of the first stone 
Gf the Town Hall, in Swansowstreet, and of the fine hospital on St. 
Rilda-road that bears his name. 

‘Viscount Canterbury was succeeded by Sir George Ferguson Bowen, 
who had served as Quoensland’s first Governor, and whose tenure of office 
Ti Victoria was marked by a renewal of the political turmoil which had 
Gharacterised the administration of Governor Darling. The old antagon- 
tam between the two Chambers broke ont with redoubled vehemence ; 
‘gud they joined vigorous issue on the subject of payment of members, On 
two occasions the Upper House had passed a specific measure, author- 
i it of members, to be operative for three years ; but at the 

of the third session of Parliament, in 1877, a new Ministry, 
gt the head of which was Mr. Graham Berry, backed by a powerful 
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a Steir ae declared that the item should in: 


values, commerce was suddenly 
reels to New South, Wales, both of and 
v; Honse thereupon passed two 


ing with the payment of Members; the ather an Ay 
Bill with the obnoxious “tack” omitted. Shortly afte 


counselled the Legislative Assem| 
to the tenor of Bills of Supply, a 
would not then be likely to reject 
shown to Messrs. Berry and 


same extent. ’ a 
Almost contemporancously with the 
Normanby of the Government of the 
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two hours afterwards, made a descent upon Euros. Before: 
iN ehchrond nie breampet beret al setas cul e; 
wires, and stationed a guard to keep watoh. Arrived at Euroa, “Ned 
Kelly and an accomplice named Stephen Hart, entered the Ni 
Bank, und the leader of the “ Gang,” presenting a revolver at the head 
of the uccountant, entered the manager's room, threatened to shoot 
if he es much as stirred, made prisoners of the latter, his wife, 
mother, his seven children, two servants, the accountant, ani 
clerk, and then calmly proceeded to raneack the bank, which g 
wes el ngerbmenenee They ext ep ie lunder a 
wi peo a buggy, @ spring cart, al 
light waggon, to the squatting station previously referred to, where no 
less than twenty-two persons, who had been placed under restraint, were 
being guarded by a man named Byrne, a fourth member of the maraud- 
inally, at about half-past 7 in the evening, the whole of the 
prisoners in a hut, and warned not to stir from it at the 
peril of their lives, until 11 o'clock. ‘The four outlaws, all of whi 
were well-anounted, then rode off with the money they had ol 
and disappeared again for weeks. Meanwhile the Victorian Le 
lature passed a special Act of Parliament, by which the z 
and their numerous confederates and helpers were declared outlaws: 
Under the provisions of this measure, twenty. ices were 
arrested, while £8,000 were offered for the apprehension 


“« 


ay at Jorilderie, in New Sout ‘ales, 
tl on the 8th of February, 1879. In the 


year following, a free selector named Skerritt was shot in his 
Sel On the 


fire. Suddenly, and to their great 

the rear by a man clad in a suit of u 
the outlaw leader, Shots were exchanged 
and wounded in his arms and legs, which 
seized and disarmed. The sieg 

and Byrne was shot at about 5 

Kelly and “Steve” Hart wei 


upon the ground. A little 
fire to the house, and the t 
An old man named Cherry, wl 





expired shortly afterwards. 
convicted, mod hanged. Tt. tran: 
jis career he had stolen upwards of 200 horses, and that 
ture of no less emi seal sterling had to be incurred 
sald be brought to justi 
he Tn italy 1880, the first Melbourne International Exhibi- 
‘the Marquis of Normanby. It closed in May, 
ring the seven months it remained open the admission of 
‘dl'clansex numbered 1,900,496, and the receipts amounted to £50,000. 
There had previously been five industrial exhibitions in Melbourne. 
(The first two (those of 1854 and 1861) had been of a purely local 
(character; the others, held in 1866, 1872, and 1876 respectively, were 
intercolonial. 


Daring the administration of the Marquis of Normanby a measure 
which effected an important reform in the Constitution of 
ma, Council. ot rineaoe the number of Members from 
may to forty-two, lower property qualification required from 
shortened the tenure of their seats, and widened tho electoral 
upon which that House rests ; any person rated on a freehold of 
value of £10, ora leasebold of the annual value of £25, being 
to exercise the franchise for the Legislative Council. In July 
same year the third Berry Ministry was overthrown, and this 
the advent to power of Sir Bryan O'Loghlen. 
O'Loghlen Ministry lost their position in March, 1883, but they 
id offies long enough to enable the embittered feelings engendered by 
@ political warfare of provious years to subside, and an entirely 
tone begun to Hareaae political life. A renewed feeling of 
arose in the public mind, when, on the fall of the O’Loghlen 
® coalition Ministry was formed under Mr. James Service, 
tho leading men of both sides of the Assembly. The two 
Acts of the Service Administration were the abolition of the 
control of the Government railways and the abolition of 
ge in the Publie Service. The railwavs were placed under the 
ent of three independent Commissioners, and the Act doing 
‘with patronuge in the Public Service in regard to appointments 
promo Moon, esfaitoted what the Act itself termed “a great and 
i in lieu thereof, which will enable all persons who 
themselves in that behalf to enter the Public Service 
favour a Jecommendation other than their own mevits and 
the position aspired to.” 
‘the Sth Ppecaaiber 1885, the Victorian Parlinment adopted the 
Act constituting a Federal Council of Australasia, and Vic- 
ntatives attended the firat meeting of the Council, which 
Hobart on the 25th January, 1886, 
1886 and the following years were somewhat uneventful. 
Pot al was busily engaged expanding its railway system, and 
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i ‘the Conference, provinces 
to a Convention held in Sydney. Tho history of 
‘the 


it Conferences belongs more proper the 

astralia as a whole than to Victoria, und will be found e! 

On the Sth November, 1890, Mr. Duncan Gillies ceased to 
Premier, and was succeeded by Mr. James Munro, who in turn 

lace, in February, 1892, to Mr. Shiels. One of the earliest act 
the new Government was to suspend the Railway Commissi 
‘The Commissioners were appointed under the Act pasyed it 
adwminister the service on business lines, and whatever may have 
the contributing causes, their administratic ot successful, and 
the Government considered that the best thi 


ing tem; i st 

allow of the railway management being 
As in the rest of Australia, the year 189 

financial disaster in Victoria, The 

to be a permanent condition of pros} 

had their natural reaction, and when the 





years, 

‘The Earl of Hopetoun left Victoria at the conclusion of his t 
office as governor on the 12th July, 1895, Sir John Madden 
the daties of administration pending the arrival of Lord B 
assumed office on the 25th October. year 


rpE-saronr ahaa Sted earpiece of framing a F 
itution to a convention of delegates elected by the various 
‘One of the first acts of the Victorian Legislature in 1896 was 
ofan Bill to give effect to this decision. 
‘The year 1896 was generally one of increasing prosperity, and si 
were se deed every that the deren of 1893 was fast 
industry 8 


rieulture and were also expanding. The Govi 
to its retrenchment, was nevertheless able, by | 
ing portion of aii ca ep! funds, to institute a sort of 
‘oncier ” 
ye tical Oy ear 
hands of an independent Commissioner. more it 
carried into effect in 1896, “eh 


legislation 
Government Act, and an Amendment to the 


duction. reaps and “ia 
consequence of the best land fe 
there was an exodus of settlers 
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peeeaieing tuade to meet. the difficulty say the 
vak from 5 feet 3 inches in Victoria to 4 feet &: in 
New | ‘alex by erection of machinery which will lift ight cars 
from one set of wheels and rails to another without necessitating the 
removal of their contents. 

Th Parliament the chief work of the session was the discussion of the 
Commonwealth Draft Bill and its amendments, which were subsequently 
forwarded to the Federal Convention. A general election took place 

; and Sir George Turner was returned to power with a 
siibstantial inajority, ‘The close of the year was marked by the most 
destructive fire in Australian history, an entire block in the heart of 
oi sited almost completely burnt out. The loss to 

at over & million and a half sterling, the insurances 

derening upwards of £750,000, 
January and February, 1898, Gippsland suffered from another 
ive visitation, the district on this occasion being swept by bush- 
“The fires of the latter month are described as having been almost 
‘in their devastating effects to those of “Black Thursday,” in 
<tiention of which was made in preceding pages Towards the 
of the year portions of the state aguin suffered from forest-fires, 
the two outbreaks serviceable rains fell and added 
mel, to the wheat yield, Tn politics the chicf interest centred in 
of Federation, At the beginning of the year the Federal 
ition held its final sittings in Mabou and the bill, as drafted, 
was sul to the people of the various provinces, The measure 
seep by by & large majority in Victoria, the voting being 100,520 
fi the affirmative and 22,099 in the negative, and considerable 
ment was caused by its rejection in New South Wales In 
h for 1898 the Treasurer showed an excess of revenue 
over dare amounting to £205,796, the most substantial increase 
since 1 the year Lord Brassey visited Englund on leave, 
and while ieee fk Jivered several lectures on various aspects of 
and Victorian progress, which had the effect of awakening 

renewed interest in Australia. 

Early in 1899, a Conference of Premiers met in Melbourne to discuss 

‘asnondments | to the Commonweulth Bill proposed by Mr. Reid on 
behalf of New South Wales. A mutaal agreement having been arrived 
— eepare was necessary in all the states, and Victoria 

in favour of Federation by an overwhelming majority. 
Becta Gere Torner's ministry was displaced on a no-con- 

and was succeeded by one under the leadership of Mr. 

‘MeLeat "The Tumer AMLinistiy ‘y had held office for the long period 
| years 70 days, and had ably watched over the interests of Victoria 
on hentn of the most troublous times experienced since the granting 
Sibaahgs In April, the death of the Hon. James 
Victoria of one of her ablest and most. popular public 





Victoria was concerned. Sir 
office as Treasurer of the first lt 
as Premier, however, until the 12th Febroary, 1901, when he fis 
handed overhischarge to Mr. (nowSir) A. J. Peacock, who had been € 
both the Turner mi at The despatch olu: 

contingent was sent to assist the British forces in the 
expired in J: = SW eee 

ired in January, a ‘istration were 

i r, Sir John Madden, 


On the 5th May, 1901, Their Royal Highnexses, the 
Princess of Wales landed in Melbourne, id we 
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Te thes cntbreaies fe: acne Localtt being d 
“Black Thursday.” ‘The cere 
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‘exception placed their resignation in his hands. Sir A. J. Peacock, 
‘however, announced that the resignations would not be accepted inasmuch 
jas he intended to make Parliamentary Reform part of the government 
programme for 1902. On the 3rd June, 1902, the Peacock Ministry 
was displaced on a no-confidence motion, the voting being 45 to 42. Mr. 
Irvine, the Opposition leader, in his speech on the occasion declared that 
the Government had deceived the country with regard to the reconstruc- 
Eee while the Ministers’ joint letter of resignation being post- 

five months made reconstruction in the recess impossible. A 
\eirtually defunct Government was thereby in charge of departments, and 
‘all active duty was shirked. The Premier in reply professed ignorance 
of the date of the resignations, and stated that he had not wilfully de- 
ecived the House, but liad been himself deceived by his colleagues. 
new Ministry under the leadership of Mr. Irvine was sworn tn on 
Oth June, 1902. 


# 


the succession of Ministries, with their term of 
each caw, from the inception of Responsible Government to. 
‘of the publication of the present volume :— 
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Seetiase aoe and recommended it as a station for the first 


reception of 
Tn ir Cui ham, accom) Charles Frazer, 
aeaen asi co by sea alee Buy, with the 
‘of discovering a practicable route to the Darling Downs 
from: ees his fect Hiacine eth borer ‘Mar Peri aa eee 
activity, an expedition, in which he took a ling part, to 
further the object of Cunningham's visit. The party attempted, by 
following up the recently discovered river Logan to its sources in the 
mountains, to find a path to the plains beyond the range; but in this 
they were unsuccessful, and were compelled to retrace their steps to 
poe settlement. ‘Thereupon Cunningham made a fresh start from 
a Epa a on the Bremer, and on this occasion was entirely 
found the eastern outlet of the gap which bears his 
name, es then ascending the range he reached his old camp. 
‘The Moreton Bay Settlement, deprived of the ministrations of religion 
the first few years of its existence, was in 1828 provided with 
who after « very briei Spi was withdrawn, owing to a 
difference with Commandant Loga: 
Th 1828 Cunningham went on his third expedition—the last he was 
to undertake—in what is now Queensland territory, On this 
occasion, after prococding to Moreton Bay by sea, he devoted six 
= the exploration of the Brisbane River, and examined it to its 
‘source, tracing its head waters among the eastern slopes and spurs of 
the main range. In the year 1830 the labours of enact Logan 
were brought to a tragic oral or had, at nit head of « sinall 
exploring party, consisting mainly of prisoners of the Crown, shed 
wm beyond the boundaries of location, and was not again sec shaper ees 
eins retumed to Brisbane with the story that he had left 
alone on « botanising expedition, and had failed to return, 
clara left in charge of the settlement, Captain Clunie (who filled 
the position of next commandant), sent out. search party to look for 
his absent chief, ion the fifth day the searchers found Captain Logan's 
bedy pierced with » spear and battered apparently with waddies, or 
whwriginal clubs. ‘The genuineness of the evidence was accepted 
Without question, and the murder charged to the blacks, though it 
leaked out, in half-hinted fashion, that the illstarred 
‘aptain had fallen a victim to the vengeance of his bond followers, 
Eogan's remains were brought to Sydney and interred with military 
honors at Garden Island, in the same tomb as that in which were 
ome cn those of Judge Bont, a friend of his early youth. Somewhat 
fifteen years after Logan's death the Colonial Office granted his 
a of £70 a year, in recognition of her husband's 
one tae Logan's directions some experimenta had been tried, 
Gnd some progress had been made in the cultivation of cotton, A 
Teper’ kent to the Colonial Office in 1828 showed that « bag of cotton 
Wespatched to London from Moreton Bay was of excellent quality. 
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ttorious aborigines, who burnt whatever could not consume. 

a synatters assembled in force gine reprisals, and 

upon the plunderers. They found the tracks of the 

them up, forced the band to disperse and take 

on Hay's Peak. Many of the natives were killed, but the 

Termained untamed ; aoa it was found necessary to employ « 

of soldiers as a permanent guard at the foot of the main 

‘im order to assure the safety of the travellers by this route. 

however, the blacks could not be kept under control, and 

ite forties were marked by murders of settlers—men, women, 
pean wholesale outrage, incendiarism, and pillage. 

dha 1845 Maj ‘Thomas Mitchell, Surveyor-General 

‘ales, started out on his famous exploration of tropical 

i ES the head of @ little ine Edmund Kennedy was his 

Oe and he took with him besides a surgeon, twenty- 


bullock drays, three horse drays, and two boats. He 

t a year, and discovered many splendid rivers and a 

oF fine country ; and his expedition did muck to enlarge 
ical knowledge of Central Queensland, 


first Queensland newspaper, the “ Moreton Bay Courier," began 


on in 1846, and still exists as the “Brisbane Courier,” 
pication by steamer between the capital and Ipswich was 
about the same time ; and Moreton Bay was declared a 
entry, with resident Customs Officers. 
this time Mr. Gladstone essayed the formation of « colony at Port 
to be called North Australia, to consist of “exiles,” o criminals 
tion of their lot, and 
rnéy was sent out to establish this, Ciokatict i 
;, the scheme fell through, and Ba 
hhardt again took the field, and left Jimbour ‘tation, Darling 
in the month of December, 1846, just as Sir 
ning from his expedition to Trop 
was to cross the Continent from east, 








; 
in the same year Brisbane became a 
iolding a Circuit Court. The Judge sat inthe chapel of the 
| barracks, an apartment which, after separation, was used. 
lative Assembly Chamber; and again, until its demolition, 
ited the Supreme Coort of Queensland. 
-retorn of Leichhardt was a matter of grave auxiety to the 
ind the most circumstantial rumours reached them that the 
kplorer had met with an untimely end. These rumours 
prevalent and disquieting that at length Hovenden Hely, « 
the illetarred Leichhardt, was sent out in January, 
tarch for the missing expedition. He wax unsuccessful in 
jowever, and, his provisions running short, he was compelled 
itreat to the settlements. In 1855, A. C. Gregory took up 
yystery of the interior, and made extensive 
in north-west Australia and the country around the Gulf 
ari; but, 20 far as the fate of Leichhardt was concerned, 
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Fitzroy River was first naviguted, and the 
ly taken up by the squatters. At Canoona, a 
7 miles distant from the point of debarkation, a patch of 
gold deposits was subsequently found, and the discovery 
by rumour, thats fleet of vessels from all the ports in 
- made a speedy appearance in Keppel Bay, conveying an 
of di i > at from ainquerets; even New 
‘ A hip immedi: ; but 
was soon exhausted, = rari ph pl Ha ar 
fers in the face, The country around was scoured for the 
and was declared barren, though since then thousands 
‘been taken from it. The diggers were at their wits” 
| the Governments of New South Wales and Victoria. 
(steamers to take away such as had been unable to leave at 
bose, or with the help of the friends they had leit behind 
| 
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opson Rivera, Walker discovered and named the Norman, 
er considerable exploration in the north-west of the colony, 
way Wy the Gilbert Ranges and the Burdekin River to Port 
, shorough, the leader of the third relief expedition, did 
ing the route of Barke and Wills, but he was, never- 
teeeived in Melbourne with every mark of public appreciation. 
ort! ition of this period was that of the brothers Frank 
er Jardine, who essayed the transport of a mob of cattle 
lerset, Cape York, and who literally fought their way through 
e hostile blacks, ultimately arriving at their destination in 
Ta 1866, 8 man named Hume, pretending to have authentic 
on concerning the fate of Leichhardt, managed to induce a 
of believers to accompany him to Cooper's Creck. Reaching the 
travellers for four days journeyed inwards without water, 
R they separated, each man hunting for the precious fluid by 
& One was fortunate enough to find water, and returned to the 
ou to discover that his comrades had departed; so he 
n toa station for help. Searchers sent out with suecour found 
of Hume beside that of his horse, which he had killed in 
0 drink its blood. The corpse of the other man was afterwards 
read in another direction. ears Inter a person named 
¢, frontier bushman and squatter, also professed to have found 
| the lost explorer, but he never suffered them to be seen, and 
§ were received with incredulity. 

Letters Patent creating the colony of Queensland were 
already mentioned; on the 13th May, 1859. The first Governor 
by the Crown to the superintendence of the young province 
George Ferguson Bowen, who arrived in Brisbane by the war 
® “Cordelia,” on the 10th December, 1859, and, on landing, 

; fmed the colony, amidst un 

over which Governor Be 

rds area and ma: 


products both of the tempe dt 
| the north-eastern portion of the ec at, and comprised an 
being thus more than twice the size of 
th 
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and the first bank ha: its h 

lony under its bank 
in October, but had only a brief life, being overwhelmed in 
cataclysm of 1866, 

Just after the ied ol of 
initiated by a Shree pean oa ee 
traflic between. ‘Darling Dow Downs and the Bremet 
a river steamers daily plied from Brisbane. 7 

and the tion of a railway took its place. The st 
struction was, however, delayed for several years, 
ovacas. arose aes dare and Ipswich as to p 
At 6 squatting ty in Parliament, 
deal out a rebuff or the coal, ahh Souseaibed the d 
(mainly immigrant) of the fete decided on Tpswich, an 
of construction was begun. Pe gauge adi was the 3 
and the line was opened fi I andchester on 
July, 1865. Brisbane o some compensation, @ ¥ 


for im) the access to the | 
oe hate with the view of cuttin 
Sere was encou! i 
plantations on the al d 
and the first sugar from ne 
Sth September, 1864. ‘The eo "of Got 
by liberal bounties gran' 
and between 1867 and 

exported. 





indmill Hill, where they were furnished 
addressed by the Roman Catholic Bishop and others, Euy 
found for them on relief works, where they received 5s. 
rations, and the eed was tided over. 
fned for the Ministry « little breathing ti 
they led to make immediate use. Parliamentary mitt 
was obtained, and £300,000 of Treasury bills at short dui b 
per cent, interest, were issued, and realised £298,67 r 
off the total collapse which apparently was imminent. One by 
thousand pounds of Treasury notes of £1 each, serving alike 
to the Government and as a currency, were also put into cit 
and other devices were resorted to in order to avert financial 
Just prior to this great crisis, Kanakas to work on the sugar 
tions were first introduced into the colony, and the germ of a4 
social factor was thus sown which was destined to p 
fruit-in Inter years of devel 


in aday ort 
to represent a value © 
jown far and 


gold in alluvial deposit. 

new impetus to the 

100 miles soe of 

important gold-producing 
During the Macalis ten 

an important measure ing 

but the result of the general 
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Sir George Bowen surrendered his office juat on the eve of the new 
era of promise and financial confidence, leaving the colony on the 4th 
January, 1868. The Government was administered till the Ldth August 
pene the Hon. Colonel (afterwards Sir) Maurice Charles 

l, President of the Legislative Council. ‘Sir George Bowen's 
successor, Colonel Samuel Wensley Blackall, assumed the responsibilities 
of office on the 14th August, 1868, 

The Hon. Charles Lilley's Ministry succeeded that of Mr. Mackenzie 

on the 25th November, 1868, and lasted till the end of May, 1870. 

‘its term of office the Civil Service Act waa repealed, a number 
of measures dealing with court procedure were passed, and ainendinents 
were made in the electoral laws. The tenure of pastoral leases was 
Bergen npiseaking pro wision for the resumption, at the discretion of 
the nds as required for settlement, subject, however, 
6 the approval of Parliament. 

‘During Sir Maurice O'Connell's administration, and early in the year 
1868, the Dake of Edinburgh, who was making the tour of the 
Australnsian Colonies, paid « visit to Brisbane, and was received with 
great enthusiasm. 

The colony continued to advance, and it owed no little of its prosperity 
to the successive discoveries of gold made within its borders. One after 
the other, the new fields atforded scope to the energies of the di 

up fresh avenues for the employment of the capital ig the 
Ravenswood, the Cape River, the Gilbert, the Fetheridge, 

‘Towers, and Cloncurry, are all gold- bearing areas, still worked, 

which were opened up about this period, and attracted population and 
invited investment. There was, however, the germ of future trouble 
became more serious ux the years went by. This was the presence 
among white people of an alien and coloured race. The expansion of 
industry had created a demand for cheap labour, available for 

it on the plantations. An old South Sea whaling captain, 

bort Towns, who had accumulated great wealth in trading 
With the South Sea Islanders prior to settling in Sydney, was among 
‘the earliest to engage in sugarcane growing on a large scale. He first 
06k up a plantation on the Logan River; but is best known as the 
founder of Townsville. With a view to working his plantation more 
he qniotly brought to the colony a shiplond of Kanakas, ax the 
Sea Islanders are termed; and it was not long before other 
re began to follow his example. In 1868, an attempt was made 
restrictively with regard to the traffic in this class of labour 5 
‘the sugar interest had become politically powerful, and the 
confined its action to passing an Act to regulate recruiting 

fn the South Seax, and the conditions of the contracts made 

wap ‘the Islanders. The early records of “black-birding” cruises, 
and the scandal connected with the Hopeful case, cast a cloud of 
upon the entire system. The ships of Her Majesty's Navy 

eyed with severe scrutiny the doings of the labour boats; and the white 
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ee 1875 reap oe settlement at Port Albany, | too fi 
the route of vessels navigating Torres Straits, was abana b 
Admiralty, the marines were withdrawn, and a new 
established by the Government of Queensland on Thursday Taland 
of the Prince of Wales Group, in Torres Straits, a change” 
bac 8) ing sae ie of Now Guin 

in 1875 the question annexation en again ¢ 
to the front, while a large public meeting alin ee in 
parent colony, also dec! in favour of the rf 
fitted out by the Hon, William Macleay, 
New Guinea, made no new geographical di 
#n immense collection of specimens of 

The ~ eal of Ribas had ie 


Couneil, the Hon. M. C. O'Connell. 

on the 14th March, 1877, to 

South Australia, and the fei M 0 
chair until the 10th of April fol wing 
Kennedy, G.C. took 


the next Governor, ‘Ste As 
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onward the regular publishing of met 
great advantage not only to the shipping 

to > Auwtralis generally. 

The boginning of the year 1888 saw railway communication b 
Sydney ant Brisbane etainbed. "Daring te month of 
tonne floods occurred at Rockhampto: less than 21 
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duties of Acting Chief Secretary until, 
Mellwraith from Europe, which event follo 


gee and of Ipswich were com 
houses were ck from points along the river 
ietoria bridges were destroyed, the 


i It was estimated that the damage to. pr 
involved « sum of upwards of £2,000,000. In consequence o 
immense amount of silt brought down by the flood-waters, the 9 
reaches of the river were choked up, and during the rains of a: 
later the waters being unable to escape “bucked up” to the gs 
caused a second inundation, the damage, however, not h 
ason the first occasion. The northern ‘tal regions of New 
Wales also suffered from floods and storms, and. telegraphic 
cation was interrupted for some considerable 

Queensland also had its share of the tro 
financial crisis of 1893. Several of the banks u 
southern States which had officss in northern province closed. 
and some of the local institutions al ded 9 


doors, 
Chief amongst the latter were 
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| to return to their old homes; others managed ta get away without 
sistance, while those that remained were for the most part plunged 
in continual bickerings with one another. The latest available news 
! the number of settlers at Cosme as ninety, consisting of twenty- 
ites 0c sixteen women, and forty-nine children. The Govern- 
tent originally granted 25,000 acrea to the colony, exempted the 
settlers from all direct taxation, appointed locally-nominated magis- 
Banke established a postal services, and recently, through the State 
Bank, supplied, on favourable terms of repayment, machinery for the 
development of its resources. Visits have been paid at intervals to 
Various lands in search of recruits, and towards the close of 1901 Mr, 
Folin Lane came to Australia, as honorary immigration agent appointed 
by the Paraguayan Government. The Bnitish Consul, however, 
that in consequence of the unsettled nature of the country it 
would be unwise for British subjects to proceed there, and the agent’s 
efforts were therefore not very successful. 

“In the sessionof 1893 the “separationists” succeeded inearryinga resolu- 
tion affirmingthe desirableness of submitting toareferendum the question 
bf the separation of Central Queensland from the rest of the colony, but 
although the matter was spasmodically debated in later years the resolu- 
tion was never given effect to, and Queensland still remains undivided, 
Shortly afterwards, « resolution in favour of a Bill raising the galary of 
members from £150 to £300 per annum, though opposed by the Govern- 
tient, was carried in the Assembly by 27 votes to 22. In October, Sir 
‘Thomas McTlwraith was supplanted as Premier by Sir Hugh M. Nelson, 
‘Sir Thomas accepting the portfolios of Chief Secretary and Secretary 
for Railways in the Ministry,and shortly afterwards leaving for England. 

‘The industrial disputes of the past few years reached their climax in 
1894 when the great Shearer's Strike was called, and in Queensland, no 
Jess than in Now South Wales, it was attended by deeds of violence, 
Free labourers were waylaid and maltreated, and in some localities 
station buildings were burnt down. Matters reached such a pitch that 
it became necessary to send detachments of soldiery to various inland 
towns, while the nimbers of the police were strengthened in the centres 
of ion. On the 13th July the Assembly passed a resolution to 
the effect that “the time hud arrived when Parliament should take 
sqrt put an end to industrial disputes.” But the action taken by 

the Government in this direction met with the disapproval of the 

Labour Party, and their opposition to the Peace Preservation Bill 

peame. 80 disorderly that eight members were removed from the House 

for a week. On the 12th September the Bill passed 

Committees, and the Opposition, with three exceptions, rose in 

a body and left the House. The suspended members presented them- 

selves in Parliament on the 18th asa protest, but they were conducted 
from the precincts by the Serjeantat-Arms, A few d 

members issued writs against the Speaker claiming damages for assault, 

trespass, and false imprisonment in connection with their suspension. 
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cr was immediately carried against them on the motion of 
ae new Ministry was then formed by Mr. Philp, and with 
tions hax remained in office ever since. At this period, 
the drawbacks occasioned by drought and the tick pest, the 
eaaaatey had made great progress, and agriculture also advanced, 
bad seasons. The export of dairy produce showed « 
fac expansion, while the increased prices realied in all branches 
f pridostion compensated in some measure for the bad seasons experi- 
peed in the past. Queensland in 1899 was the first Australian 
ovinee to offer troops for service in South Africa, and the despatch of 
first contingent was made the occasion for a great outburst of 
nth m. Theearly months of this year were marked by a succession 
violent <yelonic storms, which wrought great havoc in the north,and 
iminated in the disaster to the Thursday Island pearling fleet, when 
all the vessels employed in the pearling industry were wrecked, 
Cae of two hundred aes drowned. 
ear 1900 was the last of Queensland's period of prosperity 
the healthy condition of the public finances was sustained b; 
. of revenue over expenditure amounting to £47,789. At the 
€ the financial year there were signs of an approaching period of 
e ‘The drought still continued in the western districts, and its 
ects began to be felt nearer the coast, and although pastoral produce 
il showed large in the lists of exports, it was inevitable that the 
easing flocks and herds should be followed by a falling off. There 
t increase in wheat production, which was, how: ounter- 
by a decline in the output of sugar, while the mining industry, 
ld showed an increase, began to suffer from the lack of 
is was, however, ren to the latter industi 
private railway schemes, several of which 
proval during the session, despite the opposition af the 
y- lines were to be built by syndicates p 
mining areas with the coast, but it was urged that in addition 
ral and pastoral industries would be benefited in the districts 
red by them. The Shops and Factories Act instituting early 
regulations and other efforts towards the betterment of shop 
workers wasalso passed. Three contingents wero despatched 
h Africa during the year, and another was recruited before the 
ith took over the Defence departments. 
ating 1901 the fortunes of Queensland were at a lower ebb than for 
years past. The severity of the drought led to the abandonment 
iny stations and selections, and the consequent falling off in pastoral 
pom seriously affected the railway receipts. The sugar crop was 
mt, while the industry was in an unsettled state owing to the 
Megislation with respect to coloured Iubour. The Chillagoe Coppei 
Company, from which great results were anticipated, collapsed in 
6 market, and had to be reconstructed, At the end of the financial 
the Treasurer's statement showed a deficit of £: . The only 
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" 1834 a Colonisation Committee, culled the “South Australian 
_ Association," was formed. It consisted, in the first instance, of 
3 jen, ail of whom occupied leading positions, eighteen 
bers of the House of Commons. A Bill for the colonisation 
n Sipping) promoted by this Committee, was introduced and 
the House of Commons with the support of the Secretary of 
for the Colonies, and on the last day of the session of 1834 it 
“recived the Royal Assent. 

Act under which South Australia was founded empowered the 
to erect “one or more provinces that part of Australia 
n the 132nd and the 141st meridians. of cast longitude, and 
the 26th parallel of south latitude and the Southern Ocean. 
ther enacted that all persons residing within the said province or 
e8 should be free,—" not subject to the law or Constitution of 
part of Australia, but bound by only those which should be 
cted especially for their own territory.” ‘The measure provided 
entire proceeds of sales of land in that portion of Australia 
‘be devoted to the transportation of labourers from the mother 
but that no convicts should at any time be sent to this 
eolony ; and that a Constitution should be granted to the 

ts as soon as they numbered 50,000 souls, 
‘the Commissioners were restrained from entering upon the 
of their general powers until they had invested £20,000 in 
Q « Bills, or other securities, and until land to the value of 
$5,000, bad! eon sold,iin order to secure the mother country from 
e in founding and governing the new colony, there was some 
at the beginning of the new establishment, and fears were 
ined as to the ability of the Commissioners to dispose of a 
quantity of land to realise the required sum, At the outset 
of land had been set at £1 per acre, and each land-order was 
acres of country land and 1 acre of town land ; the price for the 
being £81. At sbout this juncture the “South Australian 
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Commissioners accepted the proposition, but, in order to act 
their former cliente, allowed those who had paid for 80 acres of Jan 
at £1 per acre to receive 134 acres at 12s, per acre, 
ward Gibbon Wakefield belongs the merit of devising this nee 

method of colonisation. The essential principle of his scheme was thet 
land should be exchanged for labour, instead of being 
alienated for a merely nominal sum. The colony shoul 
selfsupporting from the ated first, nt, reveriue created by the sale of 
the waste or unappropriated lands within it, which revenue shoul be 
used as an imgrathon fund ; the price of land should, moreover, be 
fixed sufficiently high to secure a constant supply of hired Jabour for 
its cultivation. In South Australia the land was sold in w 
and absolute fee simple, without reserve for any purpose, The three 
fundamental principles upon which the colony was founded were self: 

rl, anti-transportation, and the voluntary principle as applied te 


antity of land having been sold, and the investment 
ot 250,080 ie in ccoheqoar tl bills compl 

their arrangements for the found: 

the Governorship of the new 


Captain Hindmarsh, 
gazetted to the post. 
Tn the meant 


casting anchor 
in the new colony, 


19th tet 13 


various places on 
attention to Port 
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oceeded with the ceremony of the swearing in of himself, the 
bers. of his Council, and other officers, and the reading of his 
nission to the settlers, of whom there were present about three 
wundred. The Union Jack was then hoisted with the usual accom- 
pari tof a Royal salute; the marines who formed the Governor's 
5 fired x fewdejoic ; the “ Buffalo,” lying in the offing, saluted 
with fifteen guns ; and the foundation of the colony of South Australia 
was an fact. 

From the inauguration of the new settlement there was a lack of 
ordial relations between the administrative bodies. The Governor, 
the resident Commissioners, and the Surveyors-General had each large 
administrative powers, and in exercising them there was mutual inter- 
ference, producing disseasion and collision most injurious to the pros- 
pects of ibe colony. The leading subject of dispute was the site of 
the chief town of the settlement, the Governor and Judge Jeffcott and 
ome of their friends, having regard to the commercial’ capabilities of 
the River Murray, fishin the capital to be situated at Encounter 

eres others, again, bearing in mind its splendid harbour, voted 
ly for Port Lincoln. Colonel Light was inexorable. 
He had Shon the coast carefully. Kangaroo Island and Port 
Lineoln had successively been abandoned on acconnt of their 
saitability. Adelaide, in: its present position, he considered an 
ideal site. The river Torrens flowed through it and supplied water in 
labundanee, the surrounding country was level and fertile, well- 
b= Se and well-grassed, and the elevation above the sea-level was 
for drainage, To meet the objections of those who 
si that Adelaide was too far from the sea to be a commercial centre, 
Colonel Light surveyed a secondary town called Port Adelaide, and 
wisdom of this arrangement is now fully justified. 

A great cause of complaint was found in the slowness with which 
the surveys were made, months elapsing be y selection of land 
could be completed ; there was, in fact, no adequate means of transport 

Jeary the surveyors and their sears from place to place, while, all 
the time, of course, nothing in the way of production could be 

apted, and the arrivals from England had no homes to go to, 

bat were obliged to camp wherever they could. The condition of the 
golony at this period is described as that of a continuous “picnic.” In 
tmeantine, Mr. G. S. Kingston, then second in command of the 
ing staf, sailed to England to Iny certain views before the English 

r ners for the purpose of expediting the surveys. His sug- 
were adopted, and Colonel Light immediately resigned. This 

lied reprimand, however, so preyed upon his spirits, that he sickened 

sib died in the following year. “His remains were aceorded a public 

0 ‘and were buried in the public square that bears his name, and 
monument was placed over his grave. 

‘Captain Hi indmarsh was continually embroiled with his subordinates 
throughout his term of office. He was a distinguished naval officer of 





metimes 
awatch The Australian Com tried to carry on the whale-fishing, 
and for some years the only sora were whalelone andicik Dasa 
was no external trade in cither mineral, pastoral, or agricultural 


Governor Hindmarsh’s successor was Colonel Gawler, K-HL, 
arrived in the colony on the 12th October, 1838. When Governor 
Hindmarsh arrived in the colony the population was 546 souls ; when he 
left it had increased to 2,377. When Colonel Gawler arrived there vasa 
population of 3,680. The new Governor found the affairs of the colony 
ina lorable condition, and he made strenuous efforts to evolve some 
show of order, but his headstrong actions only served to involve the 
sottlement in still deoper confusion. The finances were in such a 
perilous state that in 1838, when the expenditure totalled £16,580, the 
revenue amounted to only £1,448, The peopl i 
up the country, remained in the city ; while of the rural holdings, 
were in the hands of the proprietors, only about 200 acres had been 
devoted to the plough. The Governor did hi best to get the people to 
proceed with the cultivation of the soil, and with some snecess, Hie 

jected extensive public works to provide employment for the landless, 
ada of eure to neu» hoary expedite He drew upon the 
Home Government to meet current. liabil 
returned dishonored. 

‘The revenue for 1839-40-41 amounted to £75,773; the expenditure 
during the same period was £357,615; thus leaving a deficit in the 


ilities, and his bills were 
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lic accounts of £281,842. Bete ence of this, Colonel Gawler 
c ptain George Grey, to whom 
; Gawler had Sites, the ae cxaidaulicd on his arrival 
in Adelaide some time previously, ill, and suffering from spear-wounds 
by the blacks, 
There is little EN at this distance of time, that Colonel Gawler 
twas treated by the Commissioners somewhat unfairly. They sent out 
pload after shipload of emigrants, for whom their ntative had 
provide in some manner; but they did not farnish him with the 
wherewithal to do this, He believed in the province, and drew on its 
Puttin. When he left, after three years of office, the population had 
a than doubled; the land under cultivation had increased fronr 
2,503 acres; the sh depastured from 28,000 to more than 
; and the export trade from next to nothing to over £100,000 
value. With Gawler’s dismissal came a period of acute crisis. 
ence in the colony was not only severely shaken, it was well-nigh 
‘destroyed, and adverse criticiam from without attacked its fundamental 
ples. For a time economists unhesitatingly pronounced the 
cefield scheme of colonisation to be a failure, The colonists, 
er, stood loyally by their departing Governor, and showed their 
ise OF his integrity and ability by farewell addresses and a gift of 
500; while the Duke of Wellington is reported to hare said of him, 
Gnd occasion, “Gawler could not uct otherwise than wisely, for he 
ser did # foolish thing in his life.” 

_ Colonel Gawler personally took part in the exploration of the eolony, 
d aan his administration sent out various parties to discover land 
le for settlement. One of the most sei offorts to penetrate 
the mystery of the interior was undertaken at this period. ‘This wax 
great journey made by Mr, Edward John Eyre, in 1840, to reach 
th overland irom Adelaide. After untold sufferings, the murder 
his white companion by treacherous aboriginal servants, theft of 
and desertion, he accomplished 1,500 miles of travel along 
breaking at one point his monotonous journey when he 
a French whaling ship in command 
3y a long rest and abundant food, he 
y, after an absence of nearly thirteen months 

‘from Adelaide, where he had long been given up for dead, 


The ~ ome of Governor Gawler marked the conclusion of the 

stage of colonitation. The office of the Commissioners in 

Pebodon had been igeehann and the Government of South Australia 
twas vested in the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Grey; ‘tho new Governor, was instructed to inaugurate the most drastic 

ht the wadden collapse of the fina credit of the pravii 

a peculiar insistence on the attention of the British 

‘ A Select Committee was appointed to investigate the 

rs of the struggling settlement, and an outcome of its report was 
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vote of £155,000 as a loan to cover some of Colonel Gawler’s bills 
This smount was afterwards converted into a free gift. Besides this 
sum, £27,900 was loaned to the colony for the payment of Colonel 
Gawler’s bills on the Colonisation Commissioners, and £32,646 to 
bills drawn by Captain Grey for the su; of the “ pany no 
and to meet the interest on the bonded debt of the y tem 
assumed by Great Britain. These amounts were rg and 
due to the British Government was thought to have ext 
in 1851; but, as late as 1887, a claim: fy iaenan one account of i 
waa made against South Australia, Alth the colony was nob 
legally called upon to satisfy this demand, ear ancant We was over, 
and with this incident terminated the monetary difficult from 
Gawler’s Gpales, 
in Grey began his office ax Governor of South sath Anetoeliaaae 

period of financial disaster, which his paler. ot eee 
taxation was alleged to have aggravated his rule was int 
unpopular from its very inception. The colony was in a state ¢ 
bankruptcy, and numbers of people were ruined beyond 
The colonists felt their troubles intensified by the cessation 

tial control over their own affairs which the previous Governot 


Gor 

the servant of the Seere! 

of State, and the province had | tical Crown clog. 
was ruled, under instructions from England, in Grey ele 
Exeentive Council, the people having, the seed tone 
taxation, or the expenditure « “4 6 Gorernie ‘cxmrcieed a ' 
power to its fullest } 5 npleasant and 


that it interfered with h 

to get rid of it, As his relati 
more strained, he questioned tl 
suggestions, and finally 
established in a British Col 











the Continent, but sat a these fhitares Sepistay 

despatched, at the instance of the Imperial Government, on 

west, He left Adelaide on August 10th, 1844, and returned 

18, having been absent for about ninetecn months, ‘This 
rich in discoveries of fine 


of 
he enj until his death, in 1869. 
of the trouble in connection with the Maori ¥ 
Government, anxious to er the proved Shility of C 


imperial 
Ee enema le Now Zealend, Peas, teriees t 


tocum tenens in Lieutenant-Colonel ick Holt Robe, wh 
suddenly summoned from the Mauritius, and assumed control 
colony on the 25th October, 1845. The administration of this off 
was privately sworn in as Lieutenant-Governor only, was p 
colourless, his policy being chiefly confined to following in th 
of his predecesior. Tn the few instances in which Governor 
personal initiative, he invariably made mistakes ; what he 
Meine gesta tirieged caaciphint be satused to do was afterwanda earsied 
into effect. He imposed an impolitic royalty on zainerelte wl 
soon abolished. In the face of strong opposition he 
money to the support of religion, and thereby stirred up a Ne 
of strife. He granted to Bishop Short, as the site for an 

Spe rial aniecee i land in Victoria-square, in the very heart 
Oe to where the General Post Office now stands; but the 

ity of the grant was successfully contested by the City : 

behalf of the citizens, in 1855, the Supreme Court d 
Executive had no power to alienate any part of the pul 
The Lieutenant-Governor also refused his consent to a proposal to 


SS =.:-=.-+ — 
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we-establish the City Corporation. Still, notwithstanding the weakness 
of his administration, the colony, during his term of office, continued 
to prosper, and to reeover the prestige it had lost with the collapse of 
the Gawler Agriculture in particular had made important 
mdvances, its it being greatly assisted by the invention of 
i wheat-harvesting machinery. or Robe beld office until 
August, 1848, by which time the population had increased to 38,666, 
with 21,759 in 1845. The ordinary revenue had grown from 
£32,433 to £52,411 ducing the same period. ‘The procoeds of the land 
wales, from the foundation of the Colony to the date of Colonel Robe's 
| amounted to £530,877. 
years before Governor Robe's departure, Mr. J. Ainsworth 
Horrocks organised an expedition to solve the problem of the interior, 
| Mr. Horrocks had boon in the colony since 1839, and had gained some 
experience in the work of exploration. He now, in 1846, proposed to 
cross the head of Spencer's Gulf, and travel north-west from the further 
side of Lake Torrens. The expedition, which had suffered greatly 
want of water and the hostility of the natives, was, however, 
to a tragic close within a month from the date of its inception, 
‘by the accidental death of its leader. 
On Robe’s recall, Sir Henry Young was transferred from the 
ince af the Cape of Good Hope, of which he was 
iovernor, to take similar rank in South Australia, He 
had previously been Governor of Prince Edward's Island. Though not 
an of remarkable ability, he fulfilled the functions of his 
‘office with considerable success, and the province, generally, prospered 
ander his role. The colony is indebted to him, amongst other things, 
for the introduction of an extensive main-road system, and the insti- 
tation of valuable local government organisations in the form of District 
Councils. In 1851, South Australia experienced a severe, albeit 
*, Check inthe exodus of population that followed the discovery 
i gold in Victoris. The attractions of the gold-tields almost deluded 
‘the provines of its labouring population. Merchants, bankers, und all 
@wners of property were reduced to the severest straits for lack of 
labour; mines ve working, business enterprise was arrested, and 
all branches of industry came to a standstill. At this crisis, Attorney- 
General (afterwards Sir) Richard D, Hinson, at the suggestion of Mr. 
4G. 5. Walters, of the English and South Australinn Copper Company, 
& measure to make gold by weight a lega) tender at a fixed 
sStandardvalae. The principle was incorporated in the Bullion Act ; the 
verland escort was organised, and a portion of the we: 
the Victorian Gelds by the South Australian diggers was diverted into 
their own colony, thus exercising a beneficial effect in the restoration 
of confidence in the resources and credit of the provi 
Another event of great historical importance 
the Murray River to steam navigation. Captain 
the river from Victoria in a canvas boat, and this exploit had drawn 
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course, oung 
accidents had happened at the mouth of the river, 
believed that a good harbour might be constructed at 
@ short tramway made thence to the Murray at G 
miles. He, therefore, procured the offer of a bonus to the m 
should take the first steamer up the stream as far as 
Junction, and he himself accompanied Captain Cadell to E 
miles, in the “Lady Augusta." 
Prior to Captain Cadell’s voyage up the Murray in 
gusta,” Mr. William Randall had built a small steamer at 


In his Murray River projects, the Governor was undoub 
sanguine, not sufficiently taking into account the cireumstance 
water supply of the Murray was variable, and that the eastern colo 
might have views with regard to the exploitation of any ible: 
The tramway proposed by him was, however, constructed, and. 
£20,000 was spent in constructing a breakwater at Port Elliott. 
believed and wrote,” says one of his critics, “ that it would bee 
New Orleans of the Australian Mississippi, but the money was | 
thrown into io Fae The Sipe trafic of the M 
greatly benefit h Australia, for when it began to grow to 
appreciable volume it was (knees tapped by the Victorian ri 
system, Nevertheless, in the brond Australian sense, the p 
the first steamer up the river was a highly important historical eves 
Railways to the Port and northward were also initiated, but in. 
sequence of the lack of experience in construction, these cost the color 
enormous sums, in one instance § miles of line over level grou 
with#no engineering difficulties to surmount, and only one brid; 
built, involving an expenditure of nearly a quarter of a million ste 
Tt would appear, however, that a large proportion of the 
was absorbed in providing work for the uncmployed in order to 
the labour market, the number of workmen employed on 
contracts in some cases being far in excess of actual requirements. 

The Corporation of the City of Adelaide, whose powers had 
abeyance for pine years, was revived by the Governor in 1851 
even before its revival a great alteration had been made in the poli 
constitution of the colony. In 1851, the old system isi 

ished, 


posts in the province. The other four were appointed by the Govt 
himself, subject to the approval of the Crown—though this was m 
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‘of form. The new Chamber was dosignated the Legislative 

, and exercised control over the expenditure chargeable to the 
revenue of the colony; whilst the Governor, as representative 

the disposal of all the income derived from the 

or leasing of public lands. Earl Grey, the then Secretary of State 
the was the inventor of this form of Colonial Government. 
in 1853, the population of the colony numbered 79,000. In the 
r under which South Australia was founded, it was pro- 

d that the inhabitants might frame a Constitution for themselves 
soon AS numbered 50,000 souls. In accordance with this 
, and ib two years after the inauguration of Earl Grey's 

‘of government, the Legislative Council passed a Constitution 

, under which was to be called into existence, a Parliament, to 
b of two Chambers—one elected by the people, and one to be 

d the Governor as re tative of the Crown, the 

2 neasure was sent to 

v Constitution did 


And left the colony to take up the duties of his new office 

: 20th, 1854. Under his administration the land revenue 

d Ree in 1848, to £383,470, at the conclusion of his 
eral revenue increased for the same period from 

1 Pees The population, in 1848, was 38,666 persons ; 
hat date immigration had added to the muster roll of the colony 
than 93,140, while the increase of births over deaths for the 
iod was 7,897 ; yet, s0 great had been the exodus during the 
years, that the total population at the t of Governor 
departure was only 92,545; many people, in fact, simply 

ia a8 a freepassage stepping-stone to the Victorian 


i Pry's snocessor did not arrive in the colony for six months, 
Government being administered in the interim by the Hon. B. T. 
iniss, who had, up to that time, been Colonial Secretary. 

Graves MacDonnell assumed the reins of ‘Government 
h ea and surrendered them on the 4th March, 1862; thus 
term of all Sonth Australia’s Governors, adm nister- 

Mie afte et the province for a period only three months short of 
re On his arrival the Governor found the province in the 

‘of military enthusinsm. The outbreak of the Crimean War, in 

J aroused fears of « Russian descent on Australia, and, 
with some of the sister colonies, Sou r 
is for such @ contingency. A stro 
with a small force of cavalry, and " 
while the 
7 aioalactanl 










































was passed in the last session of ‘the old 
Connell of 1895-6, noah reeheiog ei bape in due ce 
Sea aruacverialticsl ty the ealoey and med on the 24th 
1856, The Constitution was modelled somewhat on English 
Parliament consisting of two Chambers, a islative © 
2 House of Assembly, both of them established on th 
principle, ~ Upper House was chosen on the basis of 
of electors; the House of Aseembly was cho 3) 
basis of manhood suffrage. The qualifications ‘of an elector fo 
rales Council wers a £50 freehold ; a lease, registered, b 
three yenrs to ran, or a right of purchase “of the annual walt ’ 
or the tenancy of a house of the clear annual value of £25) 
natural born or naturalised British subject, who had attained: 
30, and had resided in the Colony for three years, was r 
member of the Lisp Efousejothicks ectsainted af caption a 
for twelve years. The Council was not subject to dissolution, bu 
of the members were to retire at the end of every third year, 
retirement being decided by ballot after the first elections 
place. The members of the Upper Chamber were elected b 
province voting as one constituency, The House of Assembly e 
“of thirty-six members, elected on a basis of manhood suffrage unl 
‘tion of six months duration. The Lower Chamber was lial 
dissolution by the Governor, failing which event its life was trie 
Members of the Assembly were elected for specified districts i 
the coluny was divided, and the mode of election for both Ho 
by ballot, the principle of which was adopted at the instance 
father of the ballot” in Australin, the late F.S. Dutton. ’ 
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Tn 1856, an hn be carsales , who had been om 
‘on the Ci Railway, and who to have i 
geological {ind ¢, Wax sont north to search for gold. Ho failed to 
find the coveted i but the three expeditions he conducted, 
ver fies Fal Seater cand ig ea added largely 


Babbage’s tirst expedition, Deputy-Surveyor-G rveyor-General G. W. Goyder was 
instructed to examine and survey the country which had been discovered 
phen yi Warburton, Swinden, and others, and returned with a 
glowing description of large fresh-water lakes, tall perpendicular cliffs, 
and so forth. The Surveyor-General, Captain Freeling, R.E., was at 
‘once sent to the scene of ihe the all discoveries, but found nothing to 
ey his deputy's rhapsodical descriptions. It was very plain that 

eight either bgen deceived by the mirage or misled be a 
ae season. In rate 1858, John MecDouall Stuart, who had been 
draughtsman with the expedition of Captain Sturt to Central 

a series of explorations that eventually solved the pri 

interior, and culminated in the crossing of the Continent fro 
north. He first made repeated examinations of the country sett 
Lake Torrons and Lake yes fixing a new base for northern exploration, 
and discovering a more practicable route, Accompanied by a single white — 
companion and native, ho penetrated so far as 38-20 south latitude, and 
134:10 east longitude, In 1860 Stuart again set out, with the intention of 
crossing the Continent, and had penetrated the interior beyond Mount 
Denison (aboutasfar northas 21-35 south latitude), discovering andnaming 
Central Mount Stuart en rowte ; but exhaustion, seurvy, general sicko 
rapid decrease of provisions, hostility of the blacks, and ; 
want of water, compelled him to beat a retreat for the sett! 
which he reached after suffering the Uh ivation: 
to Adelaide, the Government resh expedition and gave 
Stuart the command. With twelve ost seal forty-nine horses, he left 
Chambers’ Creek Station on New Year's Day, 1861 8 
and impenetrable scrub stayed the advance of his wat 
exhansted party when within only 4 degrees of the rca coast, and. 
he-was again obliged to return. Once more he was sent north, er that 
within a month of his arrival in Adelaide, There was k 
hetween South Australia and Victoria as to which woul 
northern coast, Burke and Wills had already sta 
vantage of having a shorter route to traverse; but 
Stuart had the know! and experience won fr 
from signal victory. @ party left the pra 
On July 24th, of the same year, Mr. J. 
riding ‘somewhat in advance of t ¢ 
Stanrt’s diary thus tells the story :— The benel 
blue mud. "Te being ebb-tide, 1 could see re ‘some dit 
it would be impossible for me to take the horses alon 
kept them where I had halted them, and allowed half th party to come 
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bench and gratify themselves with « sight of the sea, whilst the 
half remained to watch the horses until their retarn. I dipped 
et and washed my face and hands in the sea, as I ised the 
G nor, Sir Ri McDonnell, I would do if I reached it, 
‘all the party had spent some time on the beach, at which they 


» much pleased and gratified, they collected a few shells, T returned 
he valley where I had my initials cut on a large tree (J.M.D.S.), aa 
intended patting my flag up at the mouth of the Adelaide.” The 
orers were royally received on their return to Adelaide, Stuart 
as given a grant of 1,000 square miles of grazing country and in all 
£3,000 in cash. But he died in less than seven years. Crippled, 
b and utterly broken down, he could struggle forward while 
rk remained to be done, but the numberless privations he had suffered 
}made « fatal drain on his energy, and he rapidly sank when the 
‘was over. 
en Governor McDonnell left the province, the population had 
d to 126,830 from 92,545 in 1854. The revenue had expanded 
£453,641, in 1855, to £558,587 ; the area of land under cultiva- 
tn 1853 was 129,602 acres, in 1862 it had grown to 320,160 acres ; 
mber of sheep depastured in the two years named were respect- 
1,768,724 and 3,431,000, In 1854 the imports were valued at 
07 ; in 1862 their value had decreased to £1,820,656 ; whilst in 
b the exports had grown from £1,322,822 to £2,145,79 
MeDonnell was succeeded in the Government by Sir 
inick Daly, without any interregnum of ad) tration, the change 
made on 4th March, 1862. Prior to his arrival in South 
lin the new Governor had filled a similar position at Prince 
d's Island. 
first years of Sir Dominick's administration were troubled by the 
fates brought about by the persistence of Mr, Justice 
in regarding himself as the only lawfully appointed judge of 
preme Court of South Australia, His appointinent had been 
letters patent under the great seal of the provinee by Sir H. 
and the exceptional character of the method in which he 
his office caused the judge to scout the claims of his col- 
and question the legality of their acts, Volaminous correspond- 
td between the Governor, the Secretary of State for the 
‘and Mr, Justice Boothby himself, and the quarrel seemed to 
pinable. The whole question was so intermixed wil 
difficulties that no finality could be arrived at. V 
é toenforce Judge Boothby’s retirement, and he was ultimately 
ded under an Act of George ITT, which, it was considered, 
ee en However, wedauns ee tool pes a 
r ings were initiated aguinst him, brought this 
es 
in the Oth July, 1863, the Northern Territory, or Alexandra Land 
was then ‘called, ‘until that time a part of the colony of New South 





to found « settlement in this newly acquired domain, and 
ee ee The fret 


expedition, 
OTR YR oy years rolled by while: inaries were 
ting scilols and the faa pearparinrs sana gaara 


ees ihicter-ppet At this juncture Mr. Goyder was sent north, with 
staff of surveyors, to lay out the settlement, He at once 

and there formed the 

further t of 


Royal Highness the Duke of 

in command of the “ Galaten;" paid atta visit to, Sout 

‘and was entertained by the Governor, ‘The 
Seer the niet eathictetin demas 

his stay in Adelaide, performed the ceremony of layi 

foundation-stones of the General Post Office and of the Wesleyan Co! 
which bears his name. Five months after the Prince's. visit, tl 
Governor, who for some time had been in feeble health, was attacked 
by o serious illness, and died on the 19th February, 1868 He was 
buried with military honors, no greater public demonstration ever 
eielg demain Delve cinca 

Governor Daly's rule, J meetin) 4) who had 
already di uished hinself by heading an expedition from Adelaide 
to Port Denison in Queensland in search of the remains of Barke and. 
Wills, made a notable and perilous exploration of the Northern Terrie 
crn reenteear che apart ybeiriap /perraccapenc 
Part of the. was ina punt made over which: 
the hides mpeg ef stretched after the ment had been 


danger and 
entrance to Beatrice Bay. An as hes vay perilous voyage was that 
ol 


undertaken by Mr. J. P. Slow in the “ rlorn Hope” from the settle 
ment to Champion Bay, Western Australia—a voyaye that added eon- 
“yr shee guatemiaia hs io apse mah a of the: 


"On ti ec of Sir Dominick Duy the government was admin- 
G. Hamley, of the 60th Regiment, the 

senior military officer peermeiyeiranrey the Colony, and he held the 
post of administrator until the arrival, twelve months afterwards, of 
the Rt. Hon. Sir James Fergusson, Bart. ‘The new Governor took up: 
the reins of office on the 15th February, 1869, and left the Colony for 
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ip of New Zealand on the 18th April, 1873. During 

's administration, important changes took place in 

he manner of disposing of the waste lands of the Crown. 
land had been sold at avction—a system which had 
ray persons known as “land sharks,” who attended all 


eae hope of receiving speculative prices from the. people 
the and for eae cttlement. Settlement was restricted 
a formation of land monopolies favoured largely by the auction 
|method of disposal. By the introduction of a new Land Bill, called 
“Strangway's Act," an attempt was made to remedy these “abuses. 
|Tand was sold on credit, the full amount of purchase money being pay- 
thle within four years from the date of the sale. ‘The limit of select: 
|eas 640 acres New evils, however, arose from the operations of the 
dew Act—the common evils of all Australian land systems, the evasion 
| the residential provisions and “dummying"—but the general effects 
‘othe Act were distinctly beneficial. 

An extension of the Northern railway to Burra, 100 miles north of 
Adelaide, took place during this period, and other schemes for improved 
internal communication were canvassed, but the greatest achievement 
tinder the Fergusson rigime was the construction of the transcon- 
\inental telegraph line which connected Adelaide with Port Darwin, 
land consequently with London. The entire distance from the South 

capital to the northern port is 1,975 miles, and for hundreds 
miles ata stretch the interior was jout a solitary white inhabi- 
Large areas were absolutely destitute of timber, and no less than 
18,000 tree, ph poles had to be used, ‘The line was begun simul. 
efi, and in less than two years the wires had met, and 

enn near the centre of the continent. 

‘Sir James Fergusson had identified himself with all schemes for the 

dent of agriculture, and took a most substantial and generous 
in useful popular movements, but his claims to estimation as a far- 
& statesman rest rather on his organisation of a bold public works 
a orig out of wh: very lar; «0 develop the 
, increase the wealth and prosperity of the province. 
wre Chief Justice the Hon, R. D. Hanson admin- 

d irs of the colony till the arti 
ny Musgrave, who assumed the reins of offlce 6 on the 9th June, 


Sr7, a term of three and a half years, during whicl 
eonflict and unrest. At the close of th 

rs and foremost 

‘of the colony, emerged from the political conflict to power as 

of a Ministry with a “broad and comprehensive” policy to 

before the country. The dominant principle was the development 

tio resources on a regular plan, and ata cost of £3,000,000, 





ay 


the arrival of Sir Anthony Musgrave's successor, Sir William 
1 Cairns, K.0.M.G,, the hoy Cevecatienk"wear paeeta 
stice Samuel James Way, who has often filled the same office, 
Sew. W. Gains who was transferred from Queensland, remained in 
‘the colony isa theared ht weeks, and left behind him hardly « trace of 
a visit. "the only pul during 
wince were the opening of the 
tee and his attendance at the inauguration of the Senate of the Ade 
Inide’ Ui University and the enrolment of its members. He resigned his 
office on the 17th May following, and ow Mists ice oe 
Administrator, and sential so for nearly the 
administration of the Hon, 8. ee Way (July, Sl hoy the o7 ‘tele 
graph line to Western Australi completed as far as Eu a small 
port about 160 miles sweat of the hend of the Greab A ustrallan Bight 
Sir William Francis Drommond Jervois, C.B., K.C.M.G., arrived 
Adelaide on the 2nd October, 1877, and remained in office till the 
th November, 1882, Sir William Jervois held the rank of Colonel 
Engineers, and was Governor of the Straits Settlement 
He subsequently attained 
the rank of Lieutenant-General. Besides having distinguished 
as an officer, be was esteemed one of the greatest authorities on 
zations among European opts He had had many and varied 
experiences in England, at the Cape, and in India, and afterwards filled 
the position of Governor of New Fenland 
Almost immediately after the new evecanee arrival, the overland 
telegraph line from Adelaide to Perth, connecting West Australia with 
the telegraphic systems of the other colonies and of the world, was com 
pleted. It follows the coastline for the most part alot aie hove 
over 979 miles of that difficult country first traversed 
white men hardly forty years before, and it joins the Sou pedir: 
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the Continent. The realisation of this ambitious project was reserved 
Se Mab ee Rcleshoce shay te 1g Hae tiie roy ago to Pork eee 
in the Northern Territory, and returned to Adelaide via the Lief 
line route. He is the only Governor who has crossed the Con| 
ot rah ioe ly f his régime a well-organised 

uring the carly years ol ime a party, eq) 
at the expense of Sir Thomas Elder, set out on an exploring ex} dori 
to the ines ees Australia. The party, under the paces ar 
David Lindsay, left ee in April, 1891, but the severe drought 
which prevailed, coupled wit pv scents otoong lis yiveai bars aaa 
expedition, interfered with the original 2, and the explorer 
returned to Adelaide. In 1893 the depreciat tees ice of copper and 
silver had a depressing effect on the mineral industry of South 
and this was further intensified by the influence of the banking crisis in 
the other states, although its were not felt so severely asin 
Victoria, At this juncture, the Government inaugurated the system of 
settling people on the Jand, as was being done in New South Walesand 
Victoria, and the experiment in South Australia proved far more 
suecessful than in the Eastern States. In politics, Mr. C. C. Kingston 
took up the reins of government and entered on a career, a3 Premier, 
which lasted till 1899. 

South Australia was the first of the Australian colonies to extend 
the franchise to women, the Adult Suffrage Bill passing into law at the 
close of the session of 1894, in spite of keen opposition, The measure 
received the Royal Assent in March of the following year, At the 
general elections of 1896 women first exercised their right to the 
franchise, no less than 66 per cent. of those ee Be and the 
results showed that abe fears of those opposed to the principle were 
without foundation. eS policy of retrenchment was entered 
mbes in the beginning of 1894, the salaries of members being reduced 

additional taxation proposals brought forward, with a view to 
es better equilibrium between revenue and expenditure, Shocks 
of fasiacake more or less severe were experienced at Port Darwin on 
February 14th, and again on June 17th. The exploration of the 
interior continued to attract attention, and a scientific expedition to 
examine the hitherto unexplored portions of the MacDonnell Ran; 
was fitted out by Mr. W. A. Horn. It was placed in charge of 
Charles Winnecke, and left Adelaide on May 3rd. The expedition 
returned in August, after veins great eye very valuable 

the same 


The fancial year 1894-95 showed a deficit of 
the Treasurer stated that the outlook was very hopef 
extension of dairying there was a growing export of butter, the wheat 
havraet gore sigs signs of a heavy yield, Pune crop was so luxuriant 
ity was 


that di found is employing the whole of the vintage. 
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a t was given to settlers by the pissing of a “State 
ea to Farmers Act,” which provided for loans at a low rate of 
, With extended time for Srey ment. Under this Act a State 
as established in February, 1596. It may be mentioned that in 
tenders were invited for bonds to the amount of £30,000 
cent., and the total applied for reached £59,600. During the 
1895, in addition to various amending acts, a Federal 
was passed providing for the election of delegates to the 
n The Earl of Kintore left South Australia in the 
of the year, and succeeded by Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
ed on the 29th of October, the administration in the interim 
‘on by the Chief Justice, who had received a commission as 
nt-Governor in 1891. 
ist four months of 1896 were marked by terrific gales, which 
great damage to shipping and other property, the 22nd 
and 10th April being especially prolific of disaster. At the 
is which took place in April Me. Kingston was again returned 
. Economy in administration was still practised, and at the 
financial year the deficit was reduced to £11,941. In spite 
rain on the population caused by the exodus to Western 
‘settlement on the land was spreading favourably, and this 
ked upon as a happy augury for future prosperity. On the 
, an expedition promoted by Mr. A, F. Calvert, F.R.G.S, 
under the leadership of Mr. L, A. Wells, for the pa 
g the interior. The real point of departure was Cue, 
Australia, whence, after suffering great privations, the main 
| the expedition sueceeded in reaching the Fitzroy River. From 
availing attempts were made to penetrate to the interior in the 
\£ which two members of the party, Messrs, Charles Wells and 
ones, lost their lives. Their bodies were recovered Jater after 
ty, and the remains of the unfortunate men were accorded 
in Adelaide. On the 17th August, 1896, the Governor 
Valley Waterworks at Clarendon for the service of 
and the surrounding districts. This magnificent system has 
ty of 3,000,000,000 gallons, and its installation involved 
iture of £500,000. 
1897 disastrously for South Australia 
‘a territic hurricane, accompanied by two seve 
and a storm that raged with unabated fury for several 
tically destroyed the town of Palmerston (Port Darwin), 
ge done to property being estimated at upwards of £150,000, 
were also experienced in the southern districts in 
February Adelaide was visited by a severe storm, the 
flooded and portions of the intercolonial railway washed 
‘year was, however, generally speaking a dry one, both 
and agriculturists suffering heavy losses, ‘There was a 
the wool clip, while the wheat harvest was practically a 





failure, much of the'ares remaining ' 
xi ; Yay. In'-both\Houee ot 


‘The election of members of the Convention took place in South 
Australia on the 14th March, 1897, the whole province voting as oar 
constituency. The Convention opened at Adelaide on the 22nd of the: 
month, the Premier the Hon. C. C. » being appointed: 
President, and the Hon. Sir R. C. Baker, of Committecs 
The proceedings of the Convention are elsewhere described. 

‘The Im, wuthorities had decided to appoint.a Supreme Court 
Tudge to the Judicial Committee of the Imperial Privy Couneil, anh 
the selection fell on the Hon. 8. J, Way, the Uhief Justice and 
Lieutenant-Governor of South Australia, who received his it 

postion the 22nd January, 1897. On the 17th Marcy 
ing he left for England to fulfil the duties of his position, and om 
the 19th June, in connection with the celebration of the Record Reign 
free bea ey 5 ara Laws from ‘the 
ity mbridge, was subsequently, to the great pleasnre of 

his fellow-citizens, created a baronet. “ 

Tn 1897, South Australia lost, by death, the services of someof her 
oA) ne Rae ‘On the 6th March one of South Australia’s. 
noblest-| away. This was Sir Thomas Elder, 


G.OM.G, MLC. He it was who introduced a breeding’ herd of 
camels into the colony, and made the exploration of the interior 
practicable and possible. At his own cost he had fitted ont several 
expeditions to open 3 the country. He contributed large sums to the 


endowment of the University und its Medical School, established « 
Conservatorium of Music in Adelaide, and, besides benefiting ‘the 
province in a thousand ways during life-time, left to be divided 
among the various public institut South Australia ‘the 

est of £155,000. Another deat 
G.C.M.G., a South Australian polit 
a man closely identitied with public a 
province. In addition to being a mem! f 
summoned under ss pel government, he wa 

eo died on the 11th June. 
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for Mr. Kingston to take part in the suggested Conference, but later on 
opinions changed,and South Australia was represented by ii 
atthe Conference in 1899. The wheat iinet st the beginning 
year-was a partial failure, but the closing months gave int i 
Jargely-increaséd production for the season 1898-99" Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, who sacted as Governor since 1895, went to Englandon 
tonounciog Kis regution. ‘The Right lon. Lord Tonys, KCL, 
nt ie it ‘ennyson, .M.G., 
the new Governor; was sworn in.on the 10th April, 1809, the adminis- 
tention during the interval preceding his arrival being carried on by the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 


The electors of Sonth Australia had no less than three questions to 
Beestosnk tho general see ions held on. the 29th April, 1899. In the 
first place they they had to choose their parliamentary representatives, and 
in this the final returos disclosed little alteration in the personnel of 
i ‘The election was also made an opportunity for the second 
‘mferendam on Federation, and South Australia again declared 
lip in favour of union, the voting being 65,990 for and 17,053 
‘A referendum was also taken on the question of an extension 
franchise in elections for the Legislative Council, and in this the 
‘fountry decided by a substantial majority in favour ‘ofa household 
atoms this chamber. The introduction of a Bill to give effect to 
was one of the first steps taken by the Cabinet when the 
House assembled. Over 0 per cont. of the members took part in the. 
Geliate and the measure passed all its stages, and, after protracted 
discussion, was sent on for the Council's consideration. 

En South Australia, as in the other states, the consummation of 
Federation was accompanied by political changes. In November 
ee was defeated by a vote of non-confidence. Mr. Solomon 

‘the formation of a Ministry on the Ist December, and on 
‘the Sth, after being sworn in, his Ministry resigned as soon as they met 
Parliament. Mr. Holder was then sent for, and succeeded in. recon- 
structing the Kingston Cabinct, of which he himself had been ‘Treasurer. 

“The year 1899 was generally one of brighter prospects for the 
omg Wheat returns came up to expectations, and the revenue 

‘Was so satisfactory that the Treasurer was to announce « surplus 
gifficient to. wipe out the last year’s deficit and leave a credit balance. 
Whe first Contingent from the State left for South Africa on the Sst 
Oetober amidst . great display of enthusiesm. On the 19th of the 

‘a most calamitous shipwreck took place, the “Loch ‘Sloy ” 
being driven ashore at Kangaroo Island, and twenty-six of the passengers 
‘and crew being drowned, while one passenger pe oat exposure, The 
survivors, who numbered only three, were rescued after suffering great 


the revenue returns fell short of the Treasurer's anticipa- 
ions in 1900 there was, nevertheless, a small surplus, and in other 
respects the position of the state was very satisfactory. In March « 
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loan of £1,000,000 was floated successfully 

being oversubscribed. The wheat harvest fell below that of 

by 325,000 bushels, but was considerably higher 

1897-98, while the 

over 3,000,000 bushels. 

throughout the year, the export trade receiving 

from the State moe Depot a London. ieee amending measures 
passed wliament, and existing social legislation was added to 

b Fre Act and Workmen's Compensation Act. Several 


sent to China to aid in the suppression of the Boxer rebellion. 
Jan the first case of bubonic plague recorded in Australia occurred 
in Adelaide. During the sume month devastating bush-fires swept over 
the Mount Gambier istrict, and caused Recah ed ty estimated 
at £100,000. At intervals during 1900 oceasi re 

e were registered at different stations in the state, 

‘The year 1900-01 showed a deficit of £22,365, but in wheat produc 
tion there was a decided improvement, and both wheat and flour exports 
were largely in excess of those of the previous year. The election of 
several of South Avstralia’s leading politicians to membership of the: 
Federal Parliament brought about a readjustment of state politics, and 
Mr. Holder gave place as Premier to Mr. Jenkins, who had held office 
in the Playford, Kingston, and Holder Cabinets. This Ministry was 
sworn in on the 15th May, 1901, and is still in office. 

South Australia was pevhaps the first of the Australian States to 
take up the question of reform and economy in local administration. 
Tn the Seasion of 1901 Mr. Jenkins succeeded in passing an amendment 
of the Constitution Act, reducing the number of responsible ministers 
from 6 to 4, (This reduction came into force in March, 1902.) At 
the same time the number of members of the Legislative Assembly was 
reduced from 54 to 42, and the Legislative Council from 24 to 18, and 
the expenses of administration were cut down to nivet tho altered 
condition of affairs, In May the Spencer-Gillen expedition set out on 
& journey across the Continent in search ¢ art i 
specting the manners and customs of the Central Australia 
tribes. The expedition was well equipped, and succeeded admirably in 
its mission, reaching Borooloola (Northern Territory) in the early part 
of 1902 after spending nearly year in the interior, One of the most 
disastrous fires ever known in Adelaide occurre the 16th April, 
when warehouse premises were destroyed vi 80, 

Mount Pleasant district serious Joss was cause 


In consequence of adverse climatic con: 
harvest suifered considerably, and although rain fell in the middle, 
northern, and southern districts, production was almost universally 
retarded. On the Ist April South Australia had the unique experience 





t Act, and the Legislative Council resigning by arrangement, 
of its members had still some years before seekii 
day the Premier opened the election campaign, an 

peech drew attention to the Kes jnneeed state of the finances. 

lway receipts showed n great falling off in consequence of the 

d t, while the Customs revonue was adversely affected by 

m of the duties on teaand kerosene. During the early months 

eliberations of the Corowa Conference were regarded with great 

tin South Australia. It was proposed at this Conference to 

he waters of the Murray for irrigating lands on the Victorian 

South Wales side of the river, and South Australia feared 

avigation on the lower reaches of the river would suffer in 

ce, ‘The movement, therefore, was not popular in the state, 

Commission provides for efficient representation of South 

these fears were somewhat allayed. 

¢ following table will be found a list of the different Ministries 

h Australia from the establishment. of Responsible Govern- 

to the date of the publication of this volume with the date of 
tment to and retirement from office of each. 





Period of Oftice, Duration, 


From H T Months, Days 
24 Oct, 1856 | 21 Aug., 1857 
21 Ang., 1857 | 1 Sopt,, 1857 
1 Sept., 1857 | 30 Sept., 1857 
30 Sopt., 1857 | 9 May, 1800 
9 May, 1860 | 20 May, 1861 
20 May, 1861 | 8 Oct, 1861 
$ Oct, 1861 | 17 Oct., 1861 
17 Ovt, 1861) 4 July, 1869 
4 Jaly, 1863 | 15 July, 1808 
15 July, 1863 | 22 July, 1804 
22 July, 1864) 4 Aug., 1864 
4 Aug., 1861 | 22 Mar,, 1805 
22 Mar., 1865 | 20 Sept., 1865 
20 Sept., 1865 | 23 Oct., 1808 
28 Oct., 1865 28 Mar., 1866 | 
28 Mar., 1866 | 3 May, 1867 
3 May, 1867 | 24 Sept., 1868 
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‘12 May, 1870 


‘30 May, 1870 | | 


10 Nov., 1871 
22 Jan, 1872 


4 Mar,, 1872 | 


22 July, 1873 
3 Jone, 1875 
25 Mar., 1876 
6 June, 1876 
26 Oct, 1877 
27 Sept., 1878 
24 June, 1881 
16 Jane, 1884 
16 June, 1886 
Al June, 1887 
27 June, 1859 
19 Aug., 1800 
‘21 June, 1892 


16 June, 1884 
16 June, 1885 
11 Jane, 1887 
27 June, 1889 
19 Ang., 1890 
21 June, 1892 
16 Oct,, 1892 
16 June, 1893 
1 Deo., 1899 
8 Dec, 1899 
15 May, 1901 
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CEE cited oe fl al the six sister states 
eciie 2 apes it shi ‘ith Queensland and 


: ‘the western coast at a later date. 
‘to Dutch navigators in the early of the seventeenth 
‘that we owe the first really authentic accounts of the western 
islands, and in many instances the names given by 
Steikiserstosproaioent Feat 


res are still retained. By 
charts of almost the whole of the 
rn littoral, while to the mainland itself they had given the name 
a Of the Dutch discoverers, Pelsaert was the only one 
detailed observations of the character of the country 


rsh however, for an Englishman, William Dampier, to- 
examination of the country adjacent to the 
n eunpaalt he visited it on two occasions—once in 1688, when he 
of iy of buccaneers who landed to repair their 
l, later, in 1699, os an accredited explorer in charge of the 
ick." ‘The history of his voyage, published by Dampier shortly 
return to England, represented the country as so barren and 
‘that mo idea was then entertained of utilising it for 


ing the interval elapsing between Dampier's two voyages, an 

d to the closer examination of the consts of Western Aus- 

by the Dutch. In 1684 a vesvel had sailed from Holland for the 

in the East Indies, and after rounding the Cape of 

ti ops sb ese wgain heard of. Some twelve years afterwards 
East | pany fitted out an expedition under the leadership 

nder William de Viamingh, with the object of searching for 

ces of the lost vessel on the western shores of New Holland. 

the close of the year 1696 this expedition reached the island of 

it which was thoroughly explored, and early the following year a 

party discovered and named the Swan River. The vessels then 

ded northward without finding any traces of the object of their 

but, wt the same time, muking fairly eccurate charts ‘of the coast 
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From this time onward am was visited by various ex] 
but the expeditions of Lieutenant King (1818-22) are Cree note 
worthy, inasmuch as this officer made careful surveys of the whole 
of the western 


of the Continent. King’s work was so thoroughly and accurately done 
that his charts and sailing directions still form the basis of those in use 

‘at the present day. 
litions fitted out by the French Government had at various 
touched at the shores of Western Australia; and, in 1825, the 
‘Expérance,” off 


At this juncture, therefore, Ciectaaaetl 
Sir Tank Darling (Governor-General of New South Wales) 
Major Lockyer with a detachment of the 39th Regiment, and a 
legge of conyicts, numbering in ail come seventy-ive or ei; 

to found a settlement at King George's Sound. The 
nsec aeahe wes coe! Saya ae 
tages as a navel ‘kyer's expedition landed at 

on the 25th December; 1825. he Be 
‘Twelve months later (17th January, 1827), Captain Gilbert, in HOLS, 
“Success,” was despatched from Sydney to Seetual the infant settle- 
ment, and also to examine the Swan River, with a view to its occupation, 
the pee subsites being that they might be ese re by the 
French. board as 


known as Carnac), and, on the follor 

vietualled for fourteen days, and wella 
which was explored to its supposed 
however, some difficulty in crossing the sal 
which now form part of the causeway. 
stream two gardens were planted, and friend 
with a party of natives by means of 
the “Success,” and left the gig to 
river, to which the Preach had gi 
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made, and the settlement planted there was found to be in anything 
but m satisfactory condition, Leaving the Sound on the 4th April the 
vessel anchor in Port Jackson on the morning of the 15th May. 
i rt and Mr. Fraser both seem to have been highly impressed 
with the capabilities of the country around Swan River. Indeed, so 
encouraging were the reports made by the members of the expedition, 
that @ settlement at the Swan River was finally resolved upon by 
the Tmperial authorities on the earnest: recommendation of Governor 
ing; and Captain James Stirling, who appears to have beea 
His Excellency’s personal representative to the Home Government, 
was sent to England to receive instructions, and to take charge of the 
work of organising the expedition, should it be determined upon. In 
the meantime, about April, 1829, to Captain Fremantle, of HLM.S. 
L| who had been despatched for the purpose by Commodore 
Schomberg, of the Indian Squadron, was entrusted the hoisting of the 
British lag, and the taking possession of the newly-examined country. 
Captain Fremantle thereupon proceeded to the coast, and anchored off 
the Swan River. On the lat June, 1829, he hoisted the British flag on 
the north side of the stream, at the locality whith now bears his name, 
formal possession in the name of His Majesty King George IV, 
of “all that of New Holland which is not included within the 
territory of New South Wales.” 

It would appear that Captain Stirling reached England in 1828, for 
the first Order in Council having reference to the Swan River settle- 
ment is dated in the month of December of that year. This Order, for 
the encouragement of ere to the new colony offered advan 
tsgeous terms to ons pri ling to it, at their own expense, during 
the currency of ile year 1829. The Home Government, ih, refused 
Wineur the cost of a single passage or to undertake the maintenance of 
*migrants on their arrival in the new land, or their subsequent removal 
from it if such should be found necessary ; but all persons who should 
wrive before the end ef the year 1830, according to a later Order 
@ Council, were promised grants of land, free of quit rent, in pro- 
portion to the capital introduced by them, to be inyested in the 

ment of their holdings, at the rate of 40 acres for every sum 

£3 invested—or, Is. 6d. per acs choice to be made of situation 
in the order of arrival. The investe pital was scheduled to com- 
<—(1) Stock of every description ; (2) all implements of 
and other articles applicable to purposes of the pro- 

ductive industry or necessary for the establishment of the settler 
on the land where he was to be located ; (3) the amount of any 
half-pay or pension received from Government. Persons who imported 
labour were entitled, for the passage of every labouring person brought 
into the colony, to land to the value of £15—name 0 acres ; the 
introducer of labour being, however, liable, in t of such 
necessity, for the future maintenance of the work-people introduced. 
‘This privilege applied to women, and to children above 10 years of age 





being as labourers. A condition was attached 

any of these Jands, which at the end of twenty-one 
had not beew sufficiently reclaimed, or satisfactorily improved, 
revert absolutely to the Crown. As already stated, the first 
Spee terebinteectienpaanacnee inorameal 
limited the land to the currency of 1829; the later Order 
Soeeeciacnigecae see weed 
feiss ‘was considered to be more liberal 
rnpeabin, captcha rannenesee neem — 

Soacee ne ote granted to settlers on proof of value of pro- 

perty imported, bat the fee simple could not be obtained until proof 
owas given that the sum of Ix. per were had been ex) in the 
pad tbestny lsh alpen — other solid improvements sn was further 
stipulat granted lands were, within three years of occupation, 
either to be cultivated or otherwise i to fair proportion of at 
seep ahem ahi. 


free-grant eed, 
it was totally abolished, land being sul ntly obtainable, by oer 
only, at varyi mites, The land under which the 
settlement of colony was effected, however, largely parle ite 
early history ; and the ecale ef these application is felt even at the 


present time. 
seh pren yon pee made by the Imperial Government of grants of 


and small, in proportion to the amount of property 
Haatasetoncrvcaen many capitalists, and the consequence was that 
extensive tmets of the finest territory were granted to purely 
speculative investors. ‘The efforts of the Colonial Office to obtain 
emigrants for the Swan River settlement were, therefore, successful 
heyond all anticipation, the eager competitors for Property absolutely 
given away, knowing, of course, comparatively nothing of the character 
of the country in which they proposed to settle, oro 
difficulties, and dangers that must of necessity beset 
‘The first vessels to sail from palin aes Bieler 
hee were Ange “Sulphur,” having fact ge he n de 
63rd Regiment t Infantry, and the hired trans 
which carried ireeanccin wi ‘the: principal Tor tes and 
See two ships left England 
(] ). 
in Cockburn Sound, having on boar 
‘Stirling and his are the Colonial Secretary 
the Surveyor-General, Lieutenant Roe, R.N. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. ©. Sutherland, Mr. George g 
settlers, numbering in all sixty-nine. Two days 
“ Sulphor,” having on board Captain RO Tewin in 
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ing those who essay to “ it" in 
first immigrants, indeed, compri i 
good position, their tenderly nurtured 
servants and agricultural labourera. They 
included among tl jired officers of the Army and ti 
sional men, civil some of the younger sons o! 
families of wealth and high standing. It is not to be 
at, therefore, that settlers, landing as they did in a most inclement 
season, and wholly unprepared for the rude experiences they had to 
should have sent home reports of a most gloomy and dis- 
couraging nature, 

In due course, also, but gradually, it was found that the expectations 
formed a2 to the fertility of the soil had been far too sanguine. Food 
became scarce, and pastoral and ultural operations languished 
from want of capital to stock and till the lands. To these drawbacks 
were added large losses of stock from disease or from eating the poison 
plant, and it became apparent that the young colony could only with 
the greatest difficulty maintain itself independent of outside assistance. 
‘As a last disaster came serious trouble with the natives. Nov only 
were their houses robbed by their dusky foes, their crops torn up by the 
roots, and their cattle speared, but even the lives of the disheartened 
settlers were daily in danger, and it was all but determined on one 
serious occasion to abandon the infant settlement ; indeed, bat “for 
prompt action by the Governor, things would have gone ill with a 
section of the colony from this menacing source, Between Bunbury 
and Garden Island, "Peale Thlet is the only break in the monotony of 
the low sandhills which fringe the coast. On the banks of the River 
Murray, a stream of some importance flowing into this backwater of 
the ocean, Mr. Peel, one of the earliest of the first settlers, established: 
himself in days gone by, and here, at the small hamlet of Pinjarrah 
and in its neighbourhood, x small and scattered population is still 
maintained, This place is memorable in the history of Western 
Australia as the scene of the most serious of the many skirmishes 
which in the first few years of settlement took place between the 
colonists and the aborigines. In the year 1834 the members of the 
Pinjarrah tribes had committed atrocious murders on several of the 
few white residents in the district, and in the month of October the 
Governor, Sir James Stirling, accompanied by Mr, Peel and several 
other colonists, put himself at the Read of a party of military and 
police, and coming upon the culprits in large numbers on the banks of 
the Murray, some 10 miles from Peel's Inlet, he engaged them, and 
after a smart skirmish put them to flight. In this locally celebrated 
“Battle of Pinjarrah” a considerable number of natives were killed, 
and several of the settlers more or less seriously injured. The result 
was, however, that outrages and depredations on the part of the 
natives almost wholly ceased, and that friendly relations between them. 
and the white population ultimately grew up. 
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Stirling, the superintendent of the first colonising expedition, 
was, before departing from England, created Lieutenant-Governor, an 
a) iso was made that a Bill would be submitted to Parliament to 

‘ ision for the Civil Government of the new colony, which 
promise was duly fulfilled when, on the 14th May, 1829, “An Act to 
ceorels until the 31st day of December, 1834, for the Government of 

is Majesty's Settlement in Western Australia, on the Western Coast 
of New Holland,” received the Royal Assent. | The officials appointed 
pepe a Secretary to the Government, a Government Surveyor and 
it Surveyor, a Harbour-master, a Deputy Harbour-master 
and Pilot, a Superintendent of Government Farms, Gardens, and 
Plantations, a Superintendent of Government Stock, a Storekeeper, a 
Civil Enginoor, a Registrar, and a Surgeon—a list strikingly eloquent 
of the itive and patriarchal nature of the first settlement, in which 
Seale the functions usually left to private individuals were 
fonally discharged by Government. 

On the Sth Jone, 1829, the Lieutenant-Governor issued a warrant 
for the establishment of a Board of Commissioners, who should 
examine into and report upon such matters as might be referred to 
it relative to the management of the property within the settlement, 
and for the purpose of auditing and passing all public accounts, and 

ding, recciving, and duly apportioning all fines, fees, and for- 

ing or becoming due to the Government. The Board, as. 

constituted, consisted of the Harbour-master, Captain Mark J. 

ie, R.N., ax presiding commissioner; together with the Government 

» Lieutenant Joha Septimus Roe, R.N.; and Mr. William 

the last-named acting also as registrar and secretary pro fem. 
was called the Board of Council and Audit. 

an Order in Council, dated the Ist November, 1830, the first 
mative Council of the Colony of Western Australia was constituted. 
‘Order in question, after settling the Constitution of the Council, 

its authority and power to mike, ordain, and establish all 
laws and ordinances, and to constitute such Courts and officers as 
be necessary for the peace, order, and good government of His 
"s subjects, and others within the settlements. In the 
eonstitution of the Executive Conncil, as set forth in the Onder of 
November, 1830, no change took place until June, 1847, when, under 
the authority of a Royal Order in Council, the Collector of Revenue 
was appointed an Executive Officer, . 

Notwithstanding the fact that a good number of the carly settlers 
hud returned to England or departed to the eastern colonies, where the 
eonditions of life were less rugged, steady progress was made by those 
ho remained. The towns of Perth and Fremantle had been much 

while settlement was extending on the river tlate Higher 
up the river, farms and gardens had been laid out, and at Guildford the 
fiusbandmen brought out by Mr, Peel were turning ¢ i 


profitable account. On the upper Swan River; on the Canning, to the 
1 





Bi, Geng Surg, Murray, 6. 
Gone ig for the Colo Colonies, writes 
working with a cheerful confidence in the: hiner 
and a general ly did peogees with» now al for a time the young 
settlement really did progress with a slow albcit steadfast growth, 
comparison with the exstern colonies, however , which progressed by 
bounds, Western Australia seemed to advance with very 
ee pa Still, it must be remembered that the western colony was 
of a peculiar set of circumstances. Tn the first place, as 
Seay mentioned, Vaoy colonists were not the best fitted for 
work in a new coun! Then, again, the colony was in an 
spe oo OE ty 3 niles of unlnown country from the easter 
soos tits eine aired the ocean carners of HBr 


oh pei eae to the eastern colonies, had yet 
Western Auitealis Moreover, the land, except in com) 
stricted areas, Sa lence coll tn sany dinad infested Vi 
which Piissean iedies auc? bore Reding ate while nearly all the best: 
apa wes jodie ps tangs rants, owned by persons who were for the 
at little pai tp dorelog them, However, despite all these 
anew ka, the eal eoccntey iat Eas was, generally hic. 
united, and consisted of people of such cultured tastes, that thi 
years of the colony's history were, socially, the brightest. 
Captain James Stirling, R.N., who held the rank of Lieutenant- 
Governor, administered the affairs of the settlement from the ote 
ber, 1832. The next Lieutenant-Governor waa Copies 
mandant of the Forces, who continued tice ttt ti 
ae , 1833. Then followed Captain Richard ete 
to May, 1834, when for a fortnight the colony was administered 
Captain Picton Beete, Daniell resuming control of affairs and nag 
in office till August, 1834, at which date Captain Stirling ( 
Sir James Stirling) entered upon his second th 
with full rank, which closed at the end | 
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no abiding mischief might have been inflicted upon the young colony. 
The Orders in Council, under which the Sorenional em omananiak: 
offered land in extent proportioned only to-capital invested in the colony 
for of absolute improvement. Practically, however, grants 
of were made for any and every kind of property for which the 
immigrant who imported it might choose to make a claim in the form of 
areata Even articles of furniture, art, and plate, were assessed as 
accretions to the colony’s wealth, and acknowledged in donations 
carved from the public estate. Again, the occupation obligations were 
tarried ont neither in the letter nor in the spirit. It is recorded that 
fall and unconditional titles were readily obtained, and that over a million 
acres of the best portions of those districts which, from the nearness to 
the chief township and the seaport of the colony, might most, easily have 
txen brought into profitable cultivation, became “ locked up” in a huge 
land monopoly. When the poorer emigrants—the labourers and the 
mechanics, and such servants as had achieved freedom from their inden- 
fures—sought toestablish themselves upon the soil, they found that they 
were shut out from these very areas where their enterprise and their 
hhour would have been most productively and usefully applied. 
Sir James Stirling gave up the reins of Government at the ond of 
#be year, 1838, He was succeeded by Governor John Hutt, whose 
ir tion lasted from January, 1839, to December, 1845. The 
text Governor was Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew Clarke, from February, 
to February, 1847. Then came Governor Lieutenant-Colonel 
from February, 1847, to July, 1848, and Captain Charles Fite- 
gerald, from August, 1848, to June 1855; and the term of office of the 
officer ushers in a new era in the history of Western Aus- 
When the colony was founded, the Imperial authorities had 
fade an agreement with the first settlers that no convicts or prisoners 
ere to bo transported to the new settlement, as was the case with 
to New South Wales and Tasmania. Some twenty years had 
by, and Western Australia numbered close upon 7,000 inbabi- 
tants; 4,000 acres had been brought into cultivation, sheep had in- 
retsed to 140,000, cattle to 11,000, imports had reached » value of 
£45,000, and exports £30,000. Nevertheless, the strugyle to make a 
Gting was becoming harder and harder, trade was languishing, Inbour 
wis difficult to obtain, and immigrants did not appear to find the 
attractive enough to bring them thither—a result, doubtless, of 
the manner in which the land was locked up in big estates. “ Wide- 
spread depression revailed amongst the colonists, and at last, though 
with dire tgtiags on the part of many, they decided to petition 
the Home Government for the introduction of convicted prisoners, 
hoping thas to obtain cheap Inbour, an abundant expenditure, and a 
‘market for their cheap produce.” The colonists of Western Australia 
tad no difficulty in gaining « complaisant answer to their petition ; 
for, at this the Imperial authorities were feeling the pressing 
Heeesity of having some oversea settlement suitable for the deportation 
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thereto of criminals, The first batch of 


earlier years of the “ 

Janded in Western Aust 

worst type of criminal. Some of the Aesiecre aay icwipe we 

with special care, and with a view to meeting the it of a 

Although there was undoubtedly « sprinkling 

of hardened villains, a great proportion of those sent out consisted of 

epesiiers labourers who were transported for some petty infraction 
game laws. Prisoners of this class were of great stent bode 

their term of sentence, and later on developed into an excellent bod, 

of settlers. 

Governor Fitzgerald retired from office in June, 1855, and was 
succeeded in the administration by Arthur Edward eee after- 
wards Sir Arthur Edward Kennedy, and’ Governor of Queensland, 
Kennedy's term of office came to an end in February, 1862; for ten 
days or so the Government was administered by Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Bruce, as Acting-Governor ; and then John S. Hampton, took 
over the control of the colony. 

‘The complaints against the use of bond labour in injudicious diree- 
tions which were frequently made in Governor Fitzgerald's time dis- 
verre with Hampton's assumption of office. His admirers declare 

there was an absolute change for the better all round. He had 
qualified himself for the position of Governor of a penal settlement 
by holding an office of authority in Tasmania connected with the 
convict system of that colony. He was @ stern disciplinarian, and 
was able to gauge tow nicety how to get the maximum of work 
human ey and how to employ conviet Inbour to the best advantage. 
He set to work with a will to i: ve the colony's means of com 
vague sia nor oe is wel baie been said of him: 
“The vemembrance ot! ir, Hamy "6 ninistration is perpetuated 
in miles upon miles of silane ny road, in the ernie of many 
# heavy sand-stretch with well-laid metal, and in bridges and cause 
ways innumerable over. river and swamp, from one end of the settled 
districts to the other.” 

Governor Hampton surrendered his office in the month of Nov 
vember, 1868, and with the termination of his régime the era of 
convietism was closed; but with the cessntion 
Be maintenance of prison labour, passed 

xpenditure—although the withdrawal w f 
fret felt this rather keenly, for though willing e1 to 
of the convict “taint,” they were far from pleased at the loss of 
its solatium in currency. “The “system” had ean 
for about eighteen years; and the settlers’ ¢: 
advantage accruing from its continuance in 
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fairly satisfied Nevertheless, beyond giving cheap labour, and a large 
cirenlation of money, transportation had done nothing for the general 
advancement of the colony, and had rather fostered than removed 
its chief bane—isolation. “Transportation had ceased in the case of 
New South Wales in 1849; in that of Tasmania, in 1852; it had 
uever been introduced into Victoria, South Australia, and (since its 
birth as a colony) Queensland, ‘The eastern and southern colonies, 
therefore, looked askance at the distant western settlement, 
After the conclusion of Governor Hampton’s term of office, the colony 
was administered, from November, 1868, to September, 1869, by Lien- 
tenant-Colonel John Bruce, the Commandant of the Forces, as Acting 
. Frederick A. Weld, was the next Governor, and he ruled the 
Colony from September, 1869, to December, 1874. During his régime, 
and by an order of the Queen in Council, dated the 3rd April, 1871, 
the Executive Council was remodelled, The Governor remained Presi- 
dent ; the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Senior Officer 
in. command of the Land Forces, and the Surveyor-General retained 
their seats, whilst those of the Comptroller-General and Collector of 
Revenue were abolished. 
Begone reid, who had been trained to political and public life in 
ve nnd restless colony of New Pealand, saw with dismay 
Sr La hn of stagnation in which Western Australia soomed per 
ak contented to remain. He had been accustomed to a country 
c Filled with aut a considerable measure of freedom and prosper! 
enthusiasm, he conceived it to be his duty to break down 
teat which shut in the colony from intercourse with the outside 
oie 8 to provide more adequate means of communication 
the centres of settlement within it. His first task was to 
for regular steam communication between Albany, the Vasse, 
» Fromantle, and Geraldton, This was tho beginning of 1 
trade which steadily grew, and later on all the intermediate ports 
<a Albany es Jambridge Gulf enjoyed the advantages of a 
and efficient steam service. The Governor next turned his 
to the question of telegraphic communication, and in spite of 
apathy of the colonists on the subject, had the satisfuction, before 
eof of secing all the principal centres of population connected 
ie closing act of this energetic Governor and 
true “ ed, was the planting of 
it of the line of w ich ince brought Western Aus 
tralia into direct communication with the other colonies of Australasis 
and with the world, During Mr. Weld’s term of office he made « 
to move the colonists in the directi iw: 
‘recon a. though this could not, considering the colony’s limited 
be carried out on anything like an “ le at that 
i too berbel the satisfaction of seeing a beginning made with two 
Ait allay systems, one commencing at Geraldton and the other 





daring his term of office, various industries, notably mini 
were developed ; a partially ‘wae oxtablishe 
Cory aot nig car teat ites eal ir by hn (coe Sich 
anton c 

2h acaba gga toh cib-yrarnrd 


Tn 1837 Lieutenant Grey (afterwards Sir Grey) set out on am 


Novertheless, his exploratory expedition was of value in givi 
thorough and detailed knowledge of the geography of 
latter colony, than that before possessed. 


: made a 
nothing tangible resulted from their expl 
brothers named Gregory set out from Bol 
station eastward, with the object of 

I their eastward 





met with tine’ pastoral country, although permanent: 
pose eae pore @ great drawback. In 1871 he made @ second 
journey in search of new pastoral country. The one important cireum- 
stance made known by these expeditions was the absence of any river 
sare = epee might have been unwittingly crossed at its mouth 
y 184i 

‘The tract of country between the Transcontinental Tel Line 

and the Western Betlatpatecioe bets inl nel 

exploratory attention. In 1872 Ernest Giles led an 
South Australia to the westward, but his ores was stayed by the 
large dry salt lake, to which he gave the name of e Amadeus, In 
a further sepeettion his comrade, named are lost "hie life in the 
desert, since known as Gibson's desert. 

Tn 1873 an expedition was fitted out se Messrs, segs Si and my 
saficlng Sncrefiiio bards tho party sosmaged 's Teach the SoA 
wut ine rt the to reach the 
the ds River, but the resalta ae pases ele inting. 
in the same year # party, under the leadership of Mr, Gosse, 
fine pastoral country in the vicinity of the Marryat and ioe Rivers, 
but the barren nature of the country precluded exploration to the west- 


ward, 
One of the most remarkable j wneys in the annals of Australian 
Seaton was that undertaken by Mr. John Forrest in 1874. Colonel 
‘arburton had succeeded in crossing the desert, al naked and 
when he reached the const, John Forrest determined to 
ish the feat, and to accomplish it on more prudential and more 
lines. With this object i in view an expedition was fitted out, 
comprising John Forrest as leader, his brother Alexander, two other 
whites, and two natives, with ordinary pack and saddle horses. On the 
a oe abe 1874, the party left Yuin, then the furthest outaide station 
River. " For the firs ecks there was little to 
ree The route lay along: as 
country, When the explorers struck 
discovering some fine wells, Thi 


water, leaving instruetions for the party 

time, The two travelled 20 miles 

with spinifex, but were unable to. fi 

the top of a low stony rise the view was gloom: 


Far to the’ north and east it was all spinifex coun 
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of water. They turned back and met the remainder 
wm few miles from the spring at which they had 
A retreat was beaten, wand the entire expedition fell 
upon its former oasis. A day was taken to rest in, and then 
Forrest and a black boy went forth on a quest for water 
the south-east. During their absence the natives made an 
attack upon the camp, but they were repulsed after a 
steuggle. Alexander Forrest and the black boy had travelled 
from camp, and, though they had passed over much 
country, they had found no signs of water, The explorers 
‘ork and built a rough hut of stone, in order to ensure 
blacks during the night; for their stay at Weld 
likely to be indefinite, and a fresh attack might be 
any moment. When the hut was completed, Forrest, 
with him a black boy, started out on a flying journey due 
tastward. This time they were fortunate in finding a small supply 
fi some clay waterholes, and the whole party thereupon removed to 
this locality. On the 22nd June the leader started on another quest 
30 miles distant found « fine supply of water in a gully 
through o grassy plain, where there was abundant fodder for 
the horses. Eight miles to the southward was discovered a small salt 
lake, to which was given the name Augusta. On the 30th June, John 
while exploring ahead and searching for water, pushed far 
int the spinifex desert with his horses “knocked up.” By the aid of 
of rainwater in the rocks, he managed to push on for 
, walking most of the way. He reached a range, and 
Sia te sammit had an extensive but discouraging view. Far as the 
eye could pi horizon was as level and as uniform as the sea— 
trerywhere spinifex ; no hills ov ranges loomed in the distance. It was 
in the extreme. From time to time this experience was 
supply of water was as arious as it was priceless. 
one of the brothers, sometimes the other, would find a 
Se in the rock-hollows and clay-pans of the desert. 
would fail. Now and again the finds of water were 
copious, as in the case of Wandich, Pierre, Weld, and Alexander 
Generally, however, they were scanty, and rapidly exhausted, 
the explorers got into country | which, though anything 
‘but desirable as pasture land, nevertheless yielded them water. Here 
they were within a hundred miles of Gosse’s “ furthest” westward ; and 
ian thir distance proved a weary work. Repeated excursions 
only in repeated disappointments and “knocked up 
At last = generous shower of rain filled some rock: -holes to the north- 
east of their camp, and after much exertion the whol y managed 
to reach an old stopping-place used by the explorer 
by him Fort Mueller. By t this time the r 
and the leader was able to congratulate hi 


seeoinplishment of his task. From this point to ‘the * T 
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te is practically that followed by Gosse, and on 
te Beran pet ue eens dienes enaiceaiae 


Tegal 

styled Commissioner of the Civil Court. ‘The 

et Sr but during the first forty 

an. aystem of Government underwent 
little desire during this period for administration 
a oie ‘The Governors were anxious to learn the 

‘ists and where possible to meet them. 
‘tions of a friendly social de 
and the views and the expressed 


populations ofthe ere too small to originate democratic ideals, 
RS Ww! o 

aati Le nia guerre Te is, of course, obvious that 
us eon! personal government 

ering oi riper ern 

to awaken, and the peo) evineed a desire to pat 

the management of theiraffairs. In the ye 

allowed to introduce a Constitution in wl 
practically the same, bat it was assisted 

nes teeth were returned t 
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tye Hn fle Pa The Governor took advantage of a visit 
pe olan Bote So Ros ee 
tions upon the mischievous i Colon this ive 

pat result was that-the officials of the Colonial a 

the frequency of their intervention in the affairs i 
and authority for several much needed railway. 
back, was granted and the requisite loans sanctioned. 
feos pacer palate arose ting the lack of control possessed 
the House of Legislature over the expenditure of public ee 
real power rested with the representatives of the people in this matter, 
Estimates indeed were , bub as niche Sar What 
moneys the Government thought fit to 
lature was powerless to prevent them. 
extravagance could be brought against the Governor and his Executive. 
They spent no more than they deemed necessary in the interests of the 
uleeerien But healing ace = it of the Hae 

their frements they com Tv ul 

Sth wld asoowarly hare exersoot bad ts ccatctled at 
Lye ‘The he elon rapa however, to wait for a time in pati 


etd of the finances. 

ee in 1879 Western Australia sent out another of the 

pee which formed such a feature, indeed, the salient feature, of re 
» The leadership was given to Alexander Forrest, who had 

seen asicd his brother John on two of his great jou into the 

interior, Funds were provided by the Government, and vand 

sl part by the “Nor'-West” settlers. Alexander Forrest, with a 


party, left Anderson's on the De Grey River, with a view 
overland to K Baie and thence pent 

though the ne Kinkos to Sou he expedition set ont on 

the 25th e vd Bay a the rs April. 


privations, 
the Fitzroy RB 
along the cou 


ng 
Range for a time 
Fitzroy River, and 
the 


| Hicks pushed on 
obtained 
supplies for their companions, — Thix be oo as one of 


L 





eee or nie eateg noee ici aod 
leet elise 0 logist found | 
mens of copper ore on the Margaret I ier a 
sands of several of the streams. Lead also ea soled tn tease 
inthe form of galena associated with zine blende, and showing small 
Pases hive aerated get ter rion Lage ford 
garnet, amethyst, in o 
eer harass a Se wiioan's esc 


in payable quantitaek: 
by kets alec bret the throu; hich he tee 
isled. in ea es to be ny i ah wt 

Hardman made a fall report on the Kimber! 


pointed almost with certainty to the eventual justification of the nanve 
of “Terra Aurifera,” erroneously said to ha been given to these 
districts centuries ago by the navigutors ct first landed upon their 
ironbound coasts. ‘ 


On the 20th July, 1896, an 
David Carnegie left 
search for auriferoux or 
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Se hitherto only been crossed from east to west, or vice 
} country passed over was in general extremely inhospituble, 
One result of the expedition was the proving of the impracticallity of 

a direct stock route between Kimberley and the North Coolgardie 


While the “ Eastern Railway" was being built, the Government of 
Western Australis, on the motion of the Legislative Council, made it 
Known that the colony was open to receive offers for railway con 
struction on the land-grant system. By this means it was hoped that, 
while much needed transit facilities would be obtained without addi 
te an already comparatively large indebtedness, immigration ts 
settlement would be promoted, and outside capital embarked in 

fing the resources of the country. As already pointed out, 
the country had been Jargely colonised on the eighteen pence an acre 
value paid by purchasers of land in the form of personal property 
introduced. The Governor himself received 100,000 acres in Heu of 
sho, although, when his services were assessed at £800 per annum, 
he was ultimately paid from the date of bis i eat But this 
system of settlement left the colony practically and permanently 
— by causing the dispersion over « wide area of a very 
No wonder, then, that a solution of this matter 
cold have been looked for in the promotion of land-grant systems 
of railway construction. Various negotiations were entered into and 
dropped ; but a contract was at last signed by Sir Frederick Napier 
Broome and Mr. Anthony Hordern, of Sydney, for the building of a 
line to connect Beverley and Albany. Under the terms of this agree- 
ment ment was to be made at the rate of 12,000 acres for every 
wile of completed road, and this concession was handed over to ® 
of London capitalists who undertook the construction of 
the line. The lands selected in payment were situated within a belt of 
40 miles, on each side of the line, but half the frontage to the railway 
seas reserved by the Government. The line, which has a total length of 
243 miles, was opened for traffic on the Ist July, 1889, and in January, 
1897, it became the property of the Government, the purchase money 
eee ‘to £1,100,000. 

Sage the West Australian Land Company's agreement to 

Great Southern Railway Line between Beverley and 
ao came another land-grant contract to connect the city of Perth 
ton, wid Gingin, the Victoria Plains, and the Irwin and 

Greenough Flats. However, the work on this route was temporarily 
> soe original syndicate having become involved in financial 
its which necessitated a transfer of the operation of 

onstruction to other parties. Other lines were planned to tap the 
‘timber forests of the Darling Ranges from various points on the 
southern const, one connecting Rockingham with the Jarrahdale 


Depit, a second having its base at Bunbury, and a third 
to the small shipping port of Lockville, near thi 5 
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Bee Pic Sy psn ipl oem paca aaaleieienace remonm 
the retention by the Governor and his 
Ree re tttttiedng Be pelle Frais aicteee ceteeaeait 
who were taxed to provide them, were addressed to the 
of State the Colonies, who 


itaiaaiatotican aria in Thea ee 
jusion that Responsible Government must be obtained, | 

About ones ae 1885, during the administration of Governor Broome, 

Government may be said to have become a 

political aspi among the residents of the towns and the mors 

settled districts. For an entire decade receding (from pipes 
an influential majority of the members of the Legislature had 

opposed to any change, though the (eres Aeon from the Adminis= 

tration—continued to be divided in Those who opposed 

reform in the Constitution seemed justi al of of their convictions, as of 


late years the old form of Government appeared well-suited to the 
colony’s requirements. Certainly, the ay esi made to the Exeeu- 
tive had not, in every instance, given i 

the authorities of the Colonial Ottice 


ruled the country with all but absolute power, 

ho maintained most cordial relations with his Legislature. 

1 Home Authorities, deen 

cof the first importance were locally arrived 0 

were embarked upon, and various means 

the colony's resources by the aid of borrowed | 

was free from the control of the Col 

general policy was concerned, Western A 

aself-governéd colony. The upper and pri erry 
Service, were, as a rule, opposed to the granting of 

Government, but the 
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where the first rich finds had been made, were soon 

‘Luck, however, did not wl desert a certain proportion 
of experienced diggera, although the ‘of the gold-hunters made 
barely sufficient to pay current expenses; indeed, many were at the 
Uso dceoylepest Then eae Ney sounded to retreat, and the 

‘yndham degenerated into a stam) 
Petters cadsineByend’oye the cman 
iy-an unsui portion 

of the gold-tields was drafted off, and the few hundreds of gold-di; 
who remained entered upon « systematic examination of the 
described by Mr. Hardman as so full of promise The purging of the 
field of the incompetent and the inexperienced was not, however, 
accomplished without cost, The army of the defeated beat a retreat 
under all the rigours of a cruel climate ; great distress was suffered fromy 
drought and heat ; terrible hardship and pain from lack of provisions ; 
while, on the line of march, many deaths occurred from disease, starvation, 
sunstroke, and exposure. ‘Those who remained were furnished with o1 
the most rudimentary appliances for the extraction of the precious - 
but the success of the first primitive attempts exceeded the ex ry 
of the most sanguine; while subsequent assays of parcels sent to 
Melbourne to establish the fact that in the two Kim! 
were some of the richest reefing-fields the world had ever seen. 
Government, at all events, showed its faith in the roseate visions of the 
fature of these Northern gold-fields by hastening the construction of a 
telegraph tine from Derby to the auriferous arcas, and by adding to the 
conveniences for shipping at the settlements in King Sound and 


Cambiides Golf. The line of telegraphic communication was sul 


continued to Wyndham. Indications of gold began to be found all over 
the colony ; at the head-waters of the De Grey River; in the Darling 
Ranges, close to the Swan and Canning Rivers; at the Yulzan Hills 
east of Newcastle; at Paterwangy, near Champion Bay ; at the Kendenup 
Station, near Albany; and at various other localities; but for some time 
Mount Barrett, Hall's Creek, and the fields reached from Derby and 
Wyndham ‘in the two Kimberleys, were supposed to be the only payable 
finds in the colony. 7 

In the month of July, 1887, it was resolved, by an almost unanimous 
vote of the Legislature, in affirmation of the principle of self-government, 
that His Excellency be requested to take the necessary steps to eventie 
ally secure it. Among the notable events of this year was a terrible 
hurricane that swept over a great portion of the colony, causing great 
damage to ees and (in the month of December) the discovery of 
gold at Yilgarn, The find was an accidental one, at a place called 
Mugakine ; and was confirmed by a subsequent discovery at Golden 
Valley, in the same district. Southern Cross, one of the centres of the 
Yilgaro ield, was so named by the party who first prospected it, 
heeause they had been guided to the spot by night, while following the 
constellation so designated. al 
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Aflairs political were in the meantime trending towards the realization 
of the efforts made towards Responsible Government. In December, 
1888, the Legislative Council was dissolved, and a general election took 
place in the month of January following, in order that the constituencies 
ping have un opportunity of expressing their views upon the question 
of the new Constitution. “When the Council re-assembled, the resolution 
favouring Responsible Government for the colony was again carried, this 
time without a single dissentient voice, The Legislature met in April, 
and a Constitution Bill, drafted by the Government, was at once brought 
forward, and, after amendment, was passed and forwarded to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, the Governor (Sir Frederick Napier Broome), 
Sir Thomas Cockburn-Campbell, and Mr. SH. Parker being appointed 
by the re to proceed to England to act as delegates on behalf 

iy when the Act came before the Imperial Parliament. 
experienced much difficulty in carrying the measure 
its various stages, strong opposition having arisen in the centre 
of the Empire against the granting of Western Australia’s desire for 
self-government. This opposition was mainly, if not altogether, the 
Outeome of 4 misunderstanding relative to the control of the Crown 
lands of the colony. It was held bya considerable party in the mother 
that such lands were the “ heritage of the British people," and 
should be inalienably held by the central authorities for settlement by 
the surplus population of Great Britain and Ireland. So demonstrative 
was the opposition that it appeared for a time as if Responsible 
Government for West Australia was fated to be seriously jeopardised, 
earls ey. postponed. 
beginning of the year 1888, Perth was connected by telegraph 
with the far northern settlement of Derby, on King Sound ; and in May: 
‘of the year following, the cable connecting Banjoowangie, in Java, with 
Broome, in Western Australia (« little to the north of Gantheaume 
was laid. Another important gold discovery also distinguished 
the year 1889. This was the finding of the Pilbarra field, on the De 
Grey and Oakover Rivers, in the Northern District. The new field 
was imed in the month of July, 1889, and by the end of the year 
it had exported 11,170 oz. of gold, valued at £42,446. During the 
gear Vilgurn had produced 1,859 oz, valued at £7,062, making with 
9,464 oz. sent from Kimberley, « total export of 15,493 oz, valued at 
£58,493. From this date the auriferous character of Western Australia 
was established, the gold increased from year to year, new gold-fields 
were successively discovered and proclaimed, and a great accretion to 
the population of the colony was gained from the eastern parts of the 
Aastralian Continent. Among the most famous of the continuous 
finds were the gold-fields known by the names of Ashburton, the 
Gascoyne, the Murchison, the Dundas, the East Murchison, the East 
ie, Coolgardie, the Yalgoo, the West Pilbarra, the Mount 
the North-east Coolgardie, the Broad Arrow, the Peak Hill, 
the wna, and the Kalgoorlie, One of the most sensational finds 





national estate—so seconghy was the Committee convinced 
of the errors underlying the British popular opposition to the 


that the Bill was returned to the Imperial Parliament unen 


a result due to the intelligence and broad-min 
the members of the Select Committee, combi c 
exertions of the colonial delegates, assisted by the knowledge 
jufluence of Sir William Robinson, who, as it opportunely happened, 
was in England during the battle for Responsible Government, Con- 
siderable help was also given to the West Au delegates by the 
eaiteiantsahepe alte nares il appeared 
consequence ue to ii n t, the Bil we 
netinteopandy: ‘Ac thin junctare the Agents: al, in a body, waited 
upon the leader of the Government in the House of Commons, and 
made representations which swept away all final obstacles, and the 
Bill, enabling Majesty “to grant a Constitution to Western 
Australis,” passed its third reading in the Lower British Chamber om 
the 4th July, 1890, and meeting wi opposition from the Lords, 
received the Royal Assent-on the 15th August following. The present 


: 
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rks August, 1895, was egies as Governor 
who arrived in December. ‘The administration in the interval was, 
earried on tho Chief Justice, Sir A. C. Onslow. Sete pied 
‘number of slots puted this year, those at Coolgardie, Fre- 
spay Cross involving « loss of property estimated at 
A vigorous public works policy was the most noticeable feature of the 
iy nm of Sienna 1896. Railway construction was 
rapidly proceeded with, in order to bring g 
eation with the metropolis. The line to pened 
2Ist March, and the extension to Kalgoorlie was ready for traffic in 
July. The erection of public buildings in Perth and other centres of 
1 al al punaet employment for a large body of skilled and un- 
During the year, the Government acquired the 
Soap aera between Albany and Beverley, the 
money paid being £1,100,000, and the Perth Water Works was also 
taken over from the Perth Water Supply Company, at a cost of 
£220,000. A strong desire to take up land was in evidence at this 
period, and a ropid extension of sbttlensent was the outcome. Tn Parline 
inént the following motions were debated, and carried :—“That the 
Government take steps to attract farmers and other labourers to the 
colony,” and “That the Government communicate with Dr, Barnardo 
with e view to his sending young people to the colony.” The loan 
floated in the course of the year was over-subscribed, and matters 
generally were in such a prosperous condition that the Treasurer wis 
again able to declare a surplus. The chief legislative work was the 
passing of an Enabling Act to ensure representation at the Federal 
Convention, though, in ones to validate the subsequent election of 
Aelegates it was found necessary to hold a special session early in 1897. 
A somewhat remarkable step was taken during the year by the Governor, 
who dismissed Mr. Venn (Commissioner of Public Works) from the 
Cabinet, on account of his having published in the pressaminutein which 
he charged the Premier with a want of loyalty to him in the admini- 
stration of the Works and Railways Departments. The affair naturally 
ereated a sensation, and at a mass meeting held shortly afterwards in 
Perth the Government were severely criticised and a National Reform 
Teague instituted. 
Tu 1897 there was an increased demand for land suitable for settle- 
ment, and this was accentuated by the di e 
excellent pastoral country in the northern districts, 
for the year was far in advance of that recorded for previous years, and 
West Australia, for the first time, displaced New South Wales in the 
list of gold-producing countries, coming next to Victoria and Queensland 
in volume of production, The discovery of tellurides containing gold 
and silver, which was made at Kalgooriia and elsewhere, attracted much 
attention, as it meant a large increase in the output of the precious 
metal. Signs of continued progress were everywhere apparent. The 
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erection of buildings in Perth and other towns rapidly 4 i os 
harvest returns were satisfactory, and, in spite of increased expendi 
to meet expanding wants, there was a lus of revenue, vat 
the general elections, in April and May, Sir John Forrest was again 
returned by a substantial majority, his term of premierabip eclipsing 
that of any othor Premier of Australia, The new Parliament held a 
special session to pasa a Federal Enabling Bill, the Premier being 
i to ‘iad aay oe pearetak ne SETS to the Convention, 
ughout the colony in the early of the year, 
a naam storms and floods occurred on pit peae in 
February, while a whirlwind at Bunbury also inflicted serious damage to 
Property. As in the previous year, considerable loss was occasioned by 
fires in Perth and Fremantle, as well as in the townships on the gold- 


At the beginning of the Parliamontary session of 1895 a somewhat 
peculiar dithculty arose. Mr. Leake, the leader of the Opposition, had 
Proposed an amendment to the Address-in-Reply, which the Govern- 
meee refused to accept as a no-confidence motion. While the debate 

asin progress the Council also passed a resolution which was antago- 
Government. The Premier, however, ignored this, and 
pre that the Government did not hold office at the pleasure of the 
Gouncil. A few days later it was announced that’ the Cabinet had 
agreed to accept the Opposition amendment asa motion of non-contidence, 
hut on being put to the vote it was defeated by 22 to 6, Later on in 
the session a Government proposal in connection with the Education 
Bill was rejected, and the leader of the Opposition thereupon attacked 
the Government for not resigning when « vital principle in a measure 
was defeated ; but the Premier declined to look at the matter in this 
i nd the motion for adjournment of the House was defented on 
yvoices. During the year there was a renurkable increase in the 
watput of gold, Ane with « production of over « million ounces West 
Australia in 1898 occupied the premier position amongst the Australasian 
tolonies, having risen from the fourth to the first place in the course of 
two years The year also saw a considerable expansion of the railway 
ie through the opening of the Kalgoorlie to Menzies extension, and 
taking over of the lines from Mullewa to Cue and Kalgoorlie to 
Kanowna, But the vigorous public works policy of the past few years 
received a check when the Treasurer announced a deficit of over half a 
million, Against this there were, of course, the surpluses of previ 
years, but, after allowing for these, there was still a debit of nearly 
£200,000. Cossack, Roeburne, and the surrounding districts were 
wisited by a destructive hurricane in April, several vessels being driven 
ashore, and damage done to the extent of £15,000. During the year 
there were further extensive fires in Perth, Coolgardic, and Menzies, 
by the loss of much valuable property. 
Th 1899, the attitude of the Government with respect to Federation 
met with the disapproval of a section of the community, the 





strongly condemned, The showed many evidences of 
rity, the output of being recorded at 1,643,876 02, 
fa i 898, and farin 


ie and one at Geraldton, the 

total damage being estimated at £20,000, while bush fires devastated 
the Arthur district. Amongst the other more notable events of the 
year were the of the Coolgardie Exhibition on the 21at Mareh, 
and the of West Australia’s first contingent to South Africa 
on the 2nd November. slat 

‘The Separation movement initiated on the gold-fields area ax a counter 
cheek to the abandonment of the Federation Bill by the Parliament 
a way in the early months of 1900, and the electors in that 

ivision were so evidently in earnest in the i 
Forrest went east to ask for some amendment in 

spit 
Shortly afterwards, 

4 gether, and passed a 

il providing form referendum. ‘The strength of the 

made manifest in the result of the voting, the 1 

union being more than twotoone. At the 
for the first time in the colony, the franchise 
upon them by an Act passed in the pravious y I 
speech, the Treasurer was able to announce a surplus, 
generally were in a prosperous condition, in spite of the fact that heavy 
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2 mareniategh administration, which he discharged (except during a 
during which Mr. Justice Stone officiated,) until the 
airtre ‘of the new Governor, Sir Arthur Lawley. 

‘The retirement of Sir John Forrest from the arena of local polities on 

of office in the first Federal Cabinot, in conjunction with 
other causes, brought about a rather complicated state of affairs. On 
‘in February, after a second period as Premier, he handed 
over the duties of his office to Mr. Throssell, whose Cabinet, which was 
sworn inon the I4th February, cons'sted, for the most part, of members 
Forrest Ministry. There had, however, been an increase made in 
the number of electorates by the previous Parliament, and this altera- 
tion came into effect at the general election of 1901, and consequently 
more than half the members of the new House had never sat in Parlia- 
ment before. Having lost two of his ministers at the poll, and suffered 
ether losses in the strength of his party, Mr. Throssell anticipated 
defeat by resigning. Mr. Illingworth, leader of the Opposition, was 
sent for, and, after some trouble, succeeded in forming a Ministry. In 
this @ubinet, however, Mr. Leuke was recognised as having tho pre- 
lence, and he became Premier, holding office until the 21st November, 
when a combination of circumstances gave Mr. Picsse, the leader of the 
on the left of the Speaker, a narrow majority in the House, Mr. 
was unsuccessful in his efforts to form a Ministry, and thereupon 
Advised that Mr. Morgans should be sent for. Mr. Morgans had better 
fortune, and held his position ti!) the 23r1 December, when Mr, Leake 
again succeeded in displacing bim, and held office till his death on the 
34th June, 1902. The new Governor, Sir Arthur Lawley, arrived in 
the state on the 30th April, and was sworn in on the Ist May. Further 
extensions of the railway system were made during the year by the opening 
ofthe Menzies-Leonorn line, and the prosperity of the gold-fields was ex- 
eziplified bya record yield, which eclipsed all previous returns. ‘Trouble 
cosengnain with the railway employees at length culminated ina strike 
paralysed goods and passenger traffic for some time, 
ams thostuke was not of long duration, as the gold-fields, compelled 
qw their supplies from the coast, were threatened with a famine, 
party left Perth during April to prosecute further 
in the Kimberley district, and returned to the metropolis at 
the close of the year. Asa result of their investigations, « large tract 
Of fine pastoral country was located, but the expedition was unsuc 
¢eestul in finding any traces of mincral wealth. 

The early months of 1902 were full of promise of great prosperity. 
Receipts in almost every instance exceeded the Treasurer's estimate, 
and the debit balance was completely eliminated. The gold yield for 
the first quarter was returned at 495,356 ounces, an increase of 96,418 





‘orkmen’ pensation Act. Tn April, the practicability of-the 
eae Sepals Sens was demonstrated by na 
mene station at Northam. The scheme consists in the 
reservoir in the coastal district and the conveyance of 
along what is probably the most lengthy Tne in hee 
stations were erected at various spots. the route, and the 
whole work constitutes one of the largest single contracts undertaken in 
any of the Australian states. In May, the elections for the Legislative 
Council were held, the membership of this Chamber having been 
inereased from twenty-four to thirty. 

Mr, George Leake, who died on the 24th June, 1902, after @ short 
illness, was succeeded in the premiership by Mr. W, H. James on the 
Ist July, the members of the new ministry, with one exception, being 
the same us those of the Leake Government, 

Sir Arthur Lawley, who had become extremely popular during his 
short term of administration, left the state on the 14th Augost to take 
up duty as Lieutenant-Governor of the Transvaal. Pending the arrival 
of his successor, the Chief Justico, Sir E. Stone, assumed office as 
Lieutenant-Gorernor, 
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ee was discovered by Abel Junszen Tasinan on November 

24th, 1642, and by him was named Van Diemen’s Land, after the 
Governor of the Dutch Possessions in the East Tndies, who had fitted 
out the expedition which Tasman commanded. The ceremony of hoisting 
flag and taking possession of the country in the name of the Government 
of Netherlands whs actually performed, but the description of the 
frildness of the country, and of the fabulous giants by which ‘Tasman’s 
sailors believed it to be inhabited, deterred fhe Dutch from occupying 
the island, and by the international principle of “non-user” it passed 
from their hands. Some hundred and thirty years after Tasman’s 


Yoyage the island was again visited —this time by a French expedition 
sider Captain Duo Fresne. In 1773, bebe Furneaux, of the 


“Adventure,” one of the great Cook's squadron, anchored in Storm 
Bay; and later, in 1777, Captain Cook himself visited the same locality. 
‘The famous Captain Bligh also touched at the island in 1788—the same 
Year that witnessed the foundation of the settlement at Port Jackson. 
Again, in 1792, @ French expedition under D'Entrecasteaux entered 
Storm Bay, and surveyed portions of the coast. During the whole of 
this period it was believed that Van Diemen’s Land was only a 
Muthward projection of the great Australian Continent, and, indeed, it 
he on the maps as such. Its insularity was proved by Lieutenant 

rx, who completed its circumnavigation in the sloop “ Norfolk” 
in 1798. He was accompanied on the expedition by Surgeon Bass, who 
fad previously discovered the strait bearing his name. In 1802 the 
French expedition under Commodore Baudin visited the island, and it 
was partly the fear of French occupation that led to the foundation of 
® British settiement in the new land. 

Tn the month of September, 1803, Lieutenant Bowen was despatched 
hy Governor King in the “Lady Nelson ” to establish a settlement at 
Hisdon or Restdown, as it was sometimes called, which is situated 
on the banks of the Derwent River, some 4 miles above the site of 
Hobart, but on the opposite side of the stream. Bowen had been 
despatched previously—on the 13th June, 1802—in H.M.S, “Glatton” 
to the i |, in order to take possession of the place, and establish His 
Britannic Majesty's rights thereto. ‘The penal establishment which the 

jal Government had established on the shores of Port Jackson was 
fall to overflowing. About a thousand had been drafted away to Norfolk 
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PO cae eae Wie Gee 
Governor-Genetul of New South Wales, therefore, cast his Sea 
‘Van Diemen’s Land as an outlet for the relief of the 
ment. Besides, the French had to be forestalled ; for t Abe 
Re eee pe commen and that of his successors, 

the very of its insularity created fs ancy pal 
from New South Wales, liable to lapse from British sovereign! 
actually occupied under authority of the British Crown. 
colontaing. par ty was a small one, 


ving on on = 
few ripe and 


vessel was scoped by 
Janded at Port Phi para ney 


that Lord Hobart, of State for the Colonies, at once 
Gencue otek pb the settlement and transfer the 
under his charge to the area River i 

obeyed the of his chief with cheerfu 

January, 1804, left the disparaged 

labours, The “Ocean,” with the first dastdbssens, of the party, 
numbered in all 402, anchored in the Derwent on the 30th of 

anonth ; the second detachment | arriving by the “ Lady Nelson” 

16th February. Collins landed at the place whereom the cit of Hobart 
now a and there and then selected it as the site 


the jing the “Lady Nelson” 
Dalrymple, in the north of the ‘snd, ee dich bis mission 
Collins, and sett ag| ae ot pad! 

cout as to their an rposes of a mi 

The ranier did as he Pata directed, ie peas pe 





managed first yearn 
occupation to create a native difficulty, Saitou ultimately to produce 
much trouble and annoyance, and to occasion a huge expenditure of 
Tmperial funds in its effectual solution. 

Lientenant-Governor Collins died in Hobart Town on the 24th 
March, 1810, just after Governor Macquarie had taken up his 
duties in the mother colony. The sub-gorernment of the Tsland was 
administered, until the arrival of Lieutenant-Governor Davey, by 
Lieutenant Lord and Captain Murray, and afterwards by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gilles. 

A certain measure of prosperity had by this time been attained | 
the development of the first rude efforts at agriculture, and 
energetic establishment of the whale fisheries, Tasmania 
coming the centre of the latter industry in Australasian seas, h 
ment was, however, greatly retarded by the lawless establishment of am 
organised system of plunder and rapine carried on by gangs of armed 
men, or bushrangers,as they had begun to be termed ; indeed, what 
wild romance and gruesome picturesqueness there may be clinging 
the early days of “Old Vandemonia” is due to the ruthless exti 
of the native race, and the dark deeds of the escaped conyicts 
expiredsentence men, who carried on a war of brigandage against th 
Powetty ad the persons of the terrorised farmers and stock-owners 
tee ughtered sheep and cattle; they burnt down hay and 
stacks ; they looted granarics and robbed houses, and then they 
to the well-nigh impenetrable jungle of the bush and the fastnesses of 
the mountains, carrying nameless atrocities into the haunts of the un 
armed aborigines. The important part played by these desperadoes ip 
the early Batons fed the Sere ore preeered fn the amin names: 
given to some of the geographical features of the interior: ‘s 
cenie Brady's Look-out are appellations reminiscent of iy See 

it. 

The rule of Governor Davey was notoriously feeble, and the moral 
vondition of the colony in his time was anything but healthy; never 
theless, re did his best for the natives, Seareoing ge 
perpetrated upon them, but with little effect. ‘he free people at | 
time Rraiten ih inland settlers, liberated convicts, escaped prisoners, 
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bushrangers, eealere and whalers, and runaway seamen. For inost of 
these the law had no terrors, and they gave unbridled license to the 
exercise of their evil dispositions. It is no wonder, then, that tho 
treatmunt which these degraded wretches meted out to the aborigines 
should have been followed by terrible reprisals, 

‘Davey surrendered the administration of the island on the 9th 
= eae and was succeeded by Colonel Sorell, a man of an entirely 

charwcter. The new Lieutenant-Governor has been praised for 
hie energy, bis firmness, and his sagacity, and was probably as well 
fitted for his position as any man upon whom the choice of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies could have fallen at the time. His first task 
was the su ion of bushranging—-n work that he put through with 
a vigorous hand—and he patna? in well-nigh stamping it out. He 
also gave grants of land, and lent Government seed and stock, to suitable 
settlers, and thus encouraged immigration to the little Colony. During 
Sorell’s term of office 300 lambs, from Captain John Macarthur’s Camden 
flock of merinos, were imported into the Island from New South Wales. 
A few years subsequently the exportation of wool from Van Diemen's 
Land began, und from that time the proportions of this industry 

In 1821, just prior to his return to England, Governor Macquarie 
Visited Van Diemen's Land, and found there a population of about 
7,400. The inhabitants of Hobart Town and its immediate neighbour- 
hood were returned as numbering 2,700. There were 15,000 acres of 
land under cultivation, and the live stock comprised 5,000 head of exttle 
and 170,000 sheep. The interests of religion and education were 
Ieing provided for, a newspaper was published, and there exixted 
Vetween Hobart Town and Launceston a fortnightly mail, which 

fied a week in transit. A local Court, with a limited jurisdiction, 
had established since 1816, in which ordinary citizens shared with 
i lawyers the right to plead. 

Launceston also had experienced a measure of development, though, 
Of course, much less rapid than its southern rival, Hobart Town, From 
the early muster-sheets some idea of the progress made at the northern 
wttlement may be gathered. Lieutenant-Governor Paterson assumed 
sontrol of the station at Port Dalrymple, and exercised authority 
over the county of Cornwall (half of the island north of the 4znd 

lof south latitude) in the month of October, 1804. He took 
with him sixty-four non-commissioned officers and privates of the New 
South Wales Corps, seventy-four convicts, and eight other persons, civil 
and military officers—146 in all. In the month of August, 1805, the 
number of porsons resident at Port Dalrymple had grown to 301, 
of whom 155 were convicts. The population fell off slightly during the 
next ten years, maintaining an average of about 250 only ; but in 1815 
Dauneeston, as it was beginning to be enlled, was recorded as possessing 
495 inhabitants; in 1817 these had increased to 610, and in 1819 
0 2,115, 





Colonel distinguished his term of office by 

futile the amelioration of the condition of the: 

Soeunie ai tho diicliy, so tae by the ime he eft ofice little, 
80: | 

if any, progress had been made in this direction. 

Lieatenant-Colone! i to the. administration of 

the colony in succession to Sorell in 1824, and entered upon his duties 

on the 15th May. From the outset his rule appears to have been 

Sriateg te Van’ Dine! sh, under the conditions of settlement. them 


He dismissed a popular At 
him, extreme measures towards o Press, the ls 
wi ted every av dt Sreprycronacnes his 
already sufficient unpopularity. is marl 
ea 
pan aot directed the Government many churches were 


many schools were established ; the public finances were 
ee expenditure in a satisfactory manner ; and, after 
for the disbursement of some £50,000 per annum, he was able to carry” 
forward a surplus, Governor Arthur also turned his attention to the: 
t of Justice, and for the hotter administration of the law he 
divided the island into pe districts, with a Stipen Magistrate: 
for each district ; yet severity in the Acbgainnes: of the laws 
undoubtedly was the means of manufacturing criminals of the deepest 
dye. Many conviets who had been transported from England om 
trivial coe had their better natures crushed and were 
brutalised by the harsh treatment meted out to them for the smallest. 
misdemeanours, A year after Governor Arthur's appoi 
administration of the island, no fewer than a hui 
were at large thi Th 
ryan spies ahempmat beeps 


a pat eae eer eee ee been Rott 
whose lawless deeds are still a tradition, at the rh of a gang of 
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month of Jan 1831, the 
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convict thse of roads, bridges, wharves, and other public 
Instead of a eeehay there was, in 1835, a bi-weekly mail ro 
hetween Hobart ‘Town and Pamnees er he rece Soe 
‘been reduced from seven days to nineteen hours. ‘The penal settl 
at Macquarie Harbour had also been given up, and the convicts 1 
fa the ot of the vistinn of the ‘Treneportelion, Sytem, Unroug 
Cy ¢ victims ie ‘stem, thro 
introduction of more humane methods. | 
The Government of Van Diemen's Land was administered by Colone 
Arthur for over thirteen years; he assumed office on the I4th Mi 
1823, and retired on the 31st October, 1836. From the date of | 
accession to power in the Island until the 3rd December, 1825, he wal 
merely the subordinate officer of the Governor of New South Wales 
‘On the date Jast mentioned, the Governor-in-Chief, Lieutenant-Genera 
Ralph Darling, visited Van Diemen’s Land and formally proclaimed it 
nce. On the 6th of the month Arthur resumed the admin 
istration of the colony. An Executive and a Legislative Council wen 
called into existence, the latter being on the same model ax that intro 
duced into the other colonies at the earliest stages of their rou 
One of the Members of the first Legislature in Van Diemen's 
speprth was Edward Curr, who formed the settlement at Circular Hea 
the Agricultural Company to which the Government of George FV 
da granted the great territorial concessions already alluded to. | 
From the date of Colonel Arthur's relinquishment of authority 
October 30th, 1836, till Ebert! Sth, 1837, the colony was administers: 
Lieutenant-Colonel Snodgrass ax ‘Acting Lieutenant-Governor, Q) 
date last mentioned there arrived in the colony the new Lieutenant 
Governor, Captain Sir John Franklin, R.N., K. H. Sir John Frankti 
remained in office till the 2let August, 1843, a period of six years au 
even months, 
Franklin had, happily, one less of the troubles that afflicted’ 
predecessors. He was worried by no native difficulty. After Govern 
Arthur's failure to drive the aborigines into Tnsman's Peninsula, 
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part of the Imperial Authorities gave a severe blow ta the: 

industry, which sparieatyranmoal py eal bar Yer 

Az another consequence, the revenue from the sale of Crown | 

fell off almost to nothing, the colony drifted deeper and pee 
delit, and fresh sources of ncchepsnnimemmpie tem | 


‘be fonnd. 

At that time the Legislative Council was in part 

ee and six of them—knownto history, as tho 

Sic"—resigned thair seats rather than acquiesee in the impos 
fresh burdens upon the people under an irresponsible system: 
falda ae eres aerate 
conduct of the Governor himself in borrowing money from the banks 
and spending it without the authorisation. of the 
wotion. on the: of the socalled: “Patriotic Six” took place in thi 
month of r, 1845, and inthe following year Sir Jobn 
Pills recsived's: memage fromthe Tors, We: E. Gladstone, 
him from the Government of Var Diemen's: Land. This, course: 


account of any errors committed. by the Governor in his officia 
Cl eight ener daapeemeiemmemr se | 


1 rt raaietiaeae Mr. Gladstone, - 
harshness. tnt refusing to give Si 
Brin ti hrc by eng to pv St ae : 
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repaid 1848, of the transport convict-ship ' 

248 prisoners. " ithe people of Holert Town scthitieed their 
oe a 
Be eee nner eure ob tbo 


curs fie year 815 foarte i 


into the Derwent ret bringing with them 1,860 aoa to. 
a le the Tmperial \thorities hi es eee 
meanw! aut 
land convicts at various colonial viz, Sones 
and at Melbourne. Teal iboats belies ie ce 
successfully resisted the threatened influx of this anne 
meyie phere Mopars the probability that “ Vandemonia”’—as it was 
derisively |—would eis the sole receptacle of the accumulated 
garbage of the people of the British Isles, Butin this 
the Rey. John Wost, Rtterwere editor of the Sydney Morning He 
aros¢ as the champion of the abolitionist party. To him was due in, 
measure the organisation of the Anti- ge wider League, 
efforts secured the hearty co-operation of the other Aw 
colonies. The Governor bitterly opposed the spirit of the perc 
actually went so far as to affirm that the continuance of the “system” 
was both necessary and desirable; but ublic opinion, a 
Australia, but also’ in Great Britain i if, had come to the 
ee Sen ition, “ed Seer eeA san abolished een 5 . 
an Diemen’s nd sl in tl cb passed ¢ Imperial 
Parliament in 1854 for the better government of the Australian 
Colonies. Among its provisions was one for the establishment of a 
Uehese Council in The Island. This body was to consist of eight 
Members, nominated by the Governor for the time being, and sixteen 
to be elected by the people—in all, twenty-four Members; but Sir 
William Denison was a resolute and consistent antagonist of any 
mensure of Responsible Government, and one of his last acts as ‘ 
ruler of the colony was one which no Responsible Government would 
have sanctioned. Prior to bringing into operation the provisions. of 
the Act passed by the Imperial al eaaee better 
of the Australian Colonies, the Governor tool 
responsibility of proclaiming certain land regulations 
effect of throwing very large areas of valuable te in 
of a very small number of lessees. Sir William m defended his 
action asserting that it was his intention nese to prosete 
tural pene in combination mith 4 oe chs m 
regulations nite a cont ten > an eee 
venting satarprias of an cae a ‘The email farmer, the true 
' of virgin land, was Y etisctually debarred from access to the 
soil, and internal sion and progress wre ily retarded. As 
‘one consequence of Denison’s policy, an emi on young men 
began, and continued steadily for years; while the domestics of the 
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neighbouring colonies were also recruited from the ranks of the young 
women born in the Island. When Mount Bischot! was discovered, 
eee eeelly. ne local diggers to work it, the mines being ex 
with very Foo 2 abl paca Victorian labour imported from Clunes, 
oak and the Blue Mountain Gold-fields. 

new Legislative Council, established under the Imperial Act 

passed i in in 1850" did not assemble for the despatch of basins until the 

Ist January, 1852, One of its first acts was the passing of a resolution 
the continuance of the system of convict. transportation, 

The passing of this resolution was deeply resented by Sir William 

Denison, and he denounced it in no undecided terms. Nevertheless, 

** Patriots,” confident of the moral support of the greater number 

the colonists, resolved to take their grievance before Royalty itself, 

thereupon addressed a memorial to the Queen, praying her to 

the Order in Council authorising transportation to Van 

s Land. The Governor forwarded the document, but at the 

ime aivised the Home authorities to the effect that compliance 

request of the petitioners would be against the best interests 

colony, and would in no way improve the moral condition of its 

The Council then met and carried a vote of want of confidence 

Governor. This vote was embodied in a second petition to the 

and the humiliating task of forwarding. it cpa ved upon His 

In spite of this, however, Sir William persisted in 

to England belittling the influence and character of 

jhe members of the Council. As a matter of fact, the Governor 

ftirely tisconceived the strength of the Anti-Transportation 

Movement, and the earnestness of popular sentiment that gave it birth. 

a8 has been previously remarked, the British authorities were not 

in accord with the views of the Governor on matters of 

tlonial policy, and the Duke of Newcastle informed the Council that 

m to Van Diemen’s Land had been definitely abolished: 

conveying this gratifying intelligence was officially made 

the columns of the Jobart Town Gazette of May, 


1853. 
‘Meanwhile the discovery of payable gold in New South Wales, in 
1851, followed by similar finds in Victoria, caused a wild rush from all 
| of Australasia, and indeed of the world, to the gold-bearing 
ies ‘The people of Van Diemen's Land were infected by the 
and an exodus set out to the scenes of the “ rushes" which 
almost to depopulate the island, Amongst those who 
i Tasmania were many of its convict population. In the 
Fear 1542 the total population was recorded as 40,767. Under the 
incessant drain to aes Toldstields of Victoria it fell to 22,261. Those 
Who remained in the island, however, reaped a rich harvest from their 
dnadventurousness. In Victoria, consequent upon the great rush of 
population to the gold-felds of that colony, in combination with 
thie enormous finds of the precious metal, a remarkable inflation of 
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that of a Liga ee 
imports was upwards £2250, or some 
the entire and thi 
eat tte vadect ain ‘population, » is sum was nearly 
Affairs were now in sucha 


escaped from confinement, and deliberately em| 
ani violence in the bush, they hesitated at the commission 
atrocity in aH ation of their nefarious nde ia 
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seat at = hago Lientenunt-Governorships of Victoria, 
heeame ‘Governorships, The last men- 
“colony became officially so named by legislative enactment in 
‘1854. From the foundation of the Island as a British colony 
Davill Collins, in 1804, to the departure of Sir William 
Denison, the highest authority in the country bore the official tith: of 
while the Governor of New South Wales retained 
the ‘title of Governorin-Chief. Van Diemen's Land was, however, 
~ 2 eascore ‘the mother colony from the date of the establishment 
‘Government in 1825-6 ; the difference in the rank of the 
Sauls being rether a matter ‘of precedence than connection in 
) governmental sense, though the GovernorimChief was the 
‘to'whom the Lieutenant-Governor was expected to appeal in 
Himes at difficulty or perplexity. Sir H. E. F. Young was the first 
Goyernorin-Ghief of the Colony of Tasmania, and Sir William Denison 
Se the last Lieutenant-Governor of Van Diemen's Land. Under the 
fuleof ‘the latter, the colony had secured the cessation of transport- 
tion; had had bestowed upon it by the Imperial Parliament a larger 
measore of constitution! slfcovernment ; hud celcbruted its first fity 
as a British settlement ; and had changed its name in 
the hopes of u future brighter and better then its past. With the 
Sivent of the new ruler, Tasmania may be regarded as in truth defi- 
with the old order of things, and opening the second 
Wilame of its history. Sir H. E. F. Young guided the course of the 
from the 8th January, 1855, to the 10th December, 1861, a 

of aed seven ‘years. 

Tewas a y'and prosperous juncture at which the new Governor 
BR ia title, ‘The-reronve war ina ‘satisfactory condition; dis 
oweries of Sar had been made in the island ; the timber-getters were 

tthe odlony procuring slabs and shingles and other 

“materials, together with props forthe miners in 1 satisfaction of 
Victorian demands ; ‘all interests seemed to be on the up-grade, 

aod ‘were consideritile arrivals of immigrants from Great Britain 
ad Trtland. Asasign of the prosperity of the colony may be mentioned 

) the mising and transmission to London of the sum of £25,000, the 
Apnation from the Tasmanians to the fund raised for the rwlief of the 
ad and orphans of the soldiers who had fallen in the Crimean 

‘Aifew months after’ Governor Young's arrival, Tasmania received a 

follimeasure-of ‘Responsible Government, By an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament, which received the Royal Assent on the Ist May, 1855, « 
Copstitution was bestowed upon the colony. This provided for the 
éreation of two Houses, both of them clective—namely, a Legislative 
‘Gouneil of fifteen members, and an Assembly of thirty members. The 
functions of the new Parliament included the imposition of taxation, 
| tieexpenditure of revenue, the complete control of Crown lands, and 
| the absolute tanagement of public business by a responsible ministry 





to impose and collect Customs. 
mere resolution of a majority of its own members, without 
to the Upper Chamber, This led, after a tenure of office 
four months, to the resignation of the first ministry. ne 


Government had even a shorter command of the 
benches, and Heclstos supramb, ettpe, balng/ta-pamee te Gani 
weeks; but after Riceunbnnis poeocutag Sper 
young Legislatures ve to pass through—the new P, 

genuinely (cae eaves pases panama AS 
of of higher education ; for the Serene of municipalities 
districts ; for the settlement of the people upon the land ; anil 
establishment of elsgeaphie communication between the 
southern parts of the 
Sir Henry Edward Fox Young's term as Governor: 
Tasmania ended on the 10th Decem! 
-B., y 
Administrator, This position he continued to hold until 
br te June, 1862, when he became Governor-in-Chi . 
the colony until the 30th Decem| t 
lasting a trifle over seven years. 
During the years 1862 and 1863, or tart much was dons by way of 
developing the interior of the colony by th 6 ee roads and the 
iges und tramways, and by methods for brings 
ing the outlying districts into communication with the market centres | 
finance chiefly occupied pe consideration. Tho 








-H. Prince Alfred, Duke of Edinburgli, 
n cans a he spocedion wad ‘samshol "By great n 


Gore Brown guve\u ‘the duties of his office on 'D 
Gate of is retirement till the 15th 


‘ just 
‘Charles Du Cane, a sonindaw of the celebrated lawyer 
‘Mr. Du Cane’s rule a submarine ¢ 


the Imperial Authorities withdrew tho mili 
Beeiecitey Shatin, sat for sors lee “Seas wren on 0 


the number of members, and Veiled franchise 
80 as to restore the qualifi soe Lote eer oa h 


by the layii 
tramway from Kimberley to Latrobe, at the estuary 
Mersey. These rail however, a source of von 





deported chattels. In the country districts the efforts of 
Siipcsda aa ta mea ea who had not feared to 
Inthe end the Government saw that their } 
the: ow hae rae pone ane dtslved the 
“e cee | yearan Act wax al jan 
Sera a ee reel pel pti | 
way purposes, ended a pec Ful position, 
by the unwise action of a legislative body, for however proper it might 
have been to impose local taxation to meet the deficiency Totoaritiga 
Uy Betts Peed Maoelen et ‘became ea aitered’=¥ 
deficiency of other railwa: me a charge Ww 1 general <n 
In the year 1872 epic lanes of gold were Pals both in quartz reef 
and in alluvial deposits at Brandy Creek (afterwards called co 
pal and at other places which have since become well-known: 
fields, ver and tin were found in abundance, 1 
Mount. Bischof (discovered in 1872 by James Smith) has the p 
pre-eminence of being considered the richest tin-mine in the 
Governor Du Cane left the colony on the 28th Rovemtacil 
Until the arrival of Governor Weld on the 15th January, 1875, 
Government was successively administered by Sir Valentine 
and Sir Francis Smith. 
The next Governor, Mr, F. A. Weld, had sorte? or 
colonial politics in New Zealand, and had served a su 
ship in Western Australia. With his ndvent to office in ia gee | 
found that changes of Ministry were of almost annual occurrence, that 
party politics ran high, and that the best interests of the colony 
Sreeigipetie ects por, can reronre + iho ve 
in ic works , “el jovernor set 
conver the Government of the day to his 
the satisfaction, at the end of the year 1877, of 
both Houses to a Bill appropriating the sw 
tion and construction of roads, bridges, wha 
hitherto neglected districts. A succeeding 
Giblin aa Poin and Treasurer, managed 
the colony's finances, and by the iny personal 
property and the dividends derived from the operations of public com 
ren ree cep carsae zalionyé on beer, and a revision of thé 
pital tariff, brought about an equality between revenue and. expen 
ture. 
Tn the year 1876 the railway line connecti 
southern capitals was opened to traffic. On 
year died Truganini, a ‘female aboriginal, th 
‘Tasmanian race. 


reef discovered by William Dalby in 1877, and now worked by the 
Tasmanian Goldanining Company. 
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‘Governor Wold was called away to the Governorahip of the Straits 
Settlements in the month of May, 1880, and the colony was 
temporarily administered by the Chief Justice, Sir Francis Smith. He 

was relieved in the month of October following by Sir J. H. Lefroy, 
a emained in the colony until the month of December, 1881. 
With the exception of a sharp conflict between the two Houses of the 
eee over questions of taxation in 1882, there is little left to 
Sir J. H. Lefroy's term of administration 
ate on are Gth December, 1881, and on atte following day Major Sir 
Cumine Strahan waa sworn in as Governor, and continued in 

office till the 28th October, 1886. 
aes the period extending from 1882 to 1889 valuable discoveries 
elas were made in the western portion of the island, 
tay. lees at Mount Zeehan in 1885; gold and copper at 
Mount Lyell in 1886 ; and silver and lead at Heazlewood River in 
3887. jis period was also marked by considerable activity in railway 
onstruction. In 1886 a law waa passed which had the effect of 
gaily extending the franchise. The number of members of both 
of the lature wax increased —from 16 to18 inthe Legislative 
and from 32 to 36 in the Assembly. At the sane time the 


beindarics of the Electoral Districts were re-arranged so cs to give 
iiite effective representation in accordance with the distribution of 


George Strahan retired from office on the 28th October, 1886. 

the return from England, in November, of the Chief Justice, Sir 

Dobson, the Government of the colony was administered by 

Midge Giblin. The Chief Justice continued the administration till the 

@rival of Governor Strahan's successor, Sir Robert Hamilton, who 
eae the 11th March, 1887. 


‘The unsatisfactory relations which had so long existed between the 
Hovernment and the Tasmanian Main Line Railway Company were 
téminated in 1890 by Government purchase of the line for a sum 
ff £1,106,500, payable in 34 per cent. inscribed stock, The year 
1890 also witnessed the foundation of the Tasmanian University. 
As it was thought that the interests of higher education would 
be more satisfactorily promoted by a local University, the Council 

of Education was abolished, and in lieu of the Tasmanian scholar- 
ships Parliament granted an annual sum to the funds of the new 

Tn Sane several important discoveries of silver were made 
Seeereangervents were immediately entered into for the further develop: 
mont of the deposits. The suspension of the Bank of Van Diemen's 
Land, which took place on the Srd August, 1891, was the precursor of 
numerous failures in city and country. Soveral financial institutions 
were compelled to close their doors and business in the last months of 
the year was depressed and unsatisfactory. This was particularly 
uinfortunate, as the early part of the year gave promise of a large 
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while it was ems as £140,000 in-excess of that for 1890. 


Ou 
‘the leadership of Mr. Henry totes The ming 
the revenue returns hardly encouraging, anadlah tha eneliod a 
pened of depron ir deficit, which was the forerunner 
Udy eepalen Sir Robert Ham Hamilton left the colony in Bien | 
2, the Chief Justice, Sir W, L. Dobson, taking aver the - 


east arrival of the new Governor, Viscount Gormanston, inthe 


‘agreement the 
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Houses interfered with this programme. The Government intended to 
ebony revenue by additional taxation, but after being adopted 
the Is were in part amended and in part wholly 

ee by aby the Legs tive Council. The chief subject of dispute was 
a graduated Jand-tax, which the Council refused to pass, and radically 
altered the Bill providing for it so as to include 12,000 land-holders 
exempted. This interference with a money bill was resented 

Assembly, and the Government decided to appeal to the country 

of ita taxation proposals. ‘The result of the elections 

several of the old members rejected, but ail the Ministers and 
eceupants of the front Opposition bench were returned. Tt was, 
however, too Inte in the year for the proposals to be carried into effect, 
4nd the financial statement disclosed a deficit which brought the total 
debit balance up to £362,118. Parliament, however, dealt with some 
iéefal legislation in « Consolidating Mining Act, « Patents Act, and a 
Grown Lands Act, while the Mount Lyell and Strahan private railway 
‘as also sanctioned: Viscount Gormanston arrived in Tasmania in 

‘and was sworn in as Governor on the 8th of that month. 

asia session of the eleventh Parliament was opened on the 27th 

1894, both sides of the House recognising the question of 

at fils reform us being of paramount importance, The financial 
oS ey which in the previous session had brought about a Consti- 
crisis, were again placed before the House. In Committee the 

Bill to authorise & graduated Jand-tax was thrown out and the Govern- 
went thereupon resigned, Sir Edward Braddon, who had given up the 
hip the year before to once more enter the arena of local 

was sent for and succeeded in forming « Ministry, which was 
sworn imonthe 14th April In consequence of the dissension in the 
Cabinet, the leadership of the Opposition was entrusted to Mr. 

EB. Levis. The new Ministry at once set to work on the financial 

*uestion. The Income Tax and Probate Bills of their predecessors wero, 
in their existing form, the latter being rejected by the Council, 

'w land-tax was imposed of one penny in the £ on all land. ‘This 
general tax was adopted as a sort of half measure towards the unim- 
proved capital value busis which wus at first mooted. A epecial session 
vf Parliament was held for three days in November, with the object of 
passing «tax on the unimproved value of land, but the proposal was 

the Council and the Government were apparently satisfied 

the measure they had redeemed their promise tothe 

ly the colony was still in an unsatisfactory condition, 

sation! in every direction. ‘The stoppage of public 

works and the restriction of expenditure caused a dearth of 

it, and im consequence recourse was had to the land fora 

means Of livelihood. The area under crop was thus increased in 1894, 
and the tural industry received « welcome stimulus. A revival 
in the industry also took place, and a trial shipment of hardwood 
for paving purposes realised very satisfactory prices in London, 





: re 7 * 
deemed advisable to await the decision of the 
proceeding further in the matter. In May the tt 
was closed, after remaining open for several months and 
ea ce ee Nae ener Se veraay Dames 
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wore held. The first, in Mareh, lasted only 

in compliance with the Constitution 

vided thut Parliament should meet 90 days 

july, the raft Commonwealth Bill, as drawn up 

by the Convention at px oe eee returned with the 

amendments proposed. The third or general session opened in October, 

and was characterised an extraordinary Ministerial crisis. In 

Getance af the opinion of their own Attorney4eneral, and in face of 

ee disapproval from the Opposition, the Gorernment bad adopted a 

course of procedure in regurd to some land transactions with the 

Emu Bay Railway Nef ame ‘A motion of want of confidence was 

clever manipulation of purties the Govern- 

| ment succeeded in having added to the motion a sentence stating that 

‘the House did not intend to censure Ministers. The motion was carried 

‘in this amended form, and the Government under its terms felt justified 

instill affce. They were able, at all events, to point out that 

their rule was coincident with the continued prosperity of the colony, 

and another surplus was registered at the end of the year. 

 Serregghatinife pas which lasted nearly the whole year, there wasn 

‘the prices of agricultural and dairy produce, and the production 

oa ippe small. ‘The timber industry, however, still continued to 

nd steady progress was noted in mining. 

Here of 1897 was succeeded, in 1898, by a series of destructive 

which were attended both with loss of life and exteusive 

damage to repent: But, though many settlers were burnt out, they 

geturned to their loldings and with indomitable energy set to work to 

their losses Happily there was an excellent rainfall in winter 

and spring, which proved particularly beneficial to crops, The financial 
‘was a distinctly favourable one, the expanding revenue enabl 
reduction to be made in the deficit. Parliament met in 

‘Det adjourned shortly after for the taking of the referendum on the 

~ The result of che voting showed a large majority in 

favour of the Bill. During the year an extension of the railway between 

Burnie and Ulverstone was authorised, the line forming a connecting 

Tink between the western system and the main line. In 1898 Tasmanin 

fost; the services of one of lier most estecmed public men by the death of 

Sir Lambert Dobson, the Chief Justice, which took place on the 17th 


‘Earl, i 1899 Parliament again adjourned for the referendum, w 

being polled for union, the voting oa this 
Seen bel jand No, 779. The same year witnessed the 
downfall of the Braddon Ministry, the action of Captain Miles, Minister 
for Lands and Works, in connection with the Macquarie Harbour Bar 
scheme resulting primarily in the Minister's resignation of his portfolio 
and seat, ‘and secondly in the defeat of the Government on & mo of 
veensure. Mr. (now Sir Elliott) Lewis was entrusted with the formation 
ot a Ministry, which was sworn in on the 31st October, and is still in 
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office, The ‘Treasurer found his task vone, and with a 
eae ecieriniagenenan in Thtieag aeckepeel 


“ . 
seasons in generally chan A regard inne nee sail 
increase in production. recorded, nbelng ees 
£300,00 i exann ofthe eara fr the previous yer january 


serious dainage was occasioned by bush-ires in various 
ni while parts of the colony were devastated by floods in 
A short session of Parliament was held in April in compliance with the 
Se eee eenes Piiab began in June, lasted until December, 
during which period no than. 100 memares veroyaaeedea lad 
on the Statute Book, Notwithstanding the extra expenditure in con 
nection with the despatch of troops and the precautions against bubonic 
plague, the Treasurer had « credit balance at the end of the year, and the 
‘total deficit was reduced to £52,555, or considerably less than that at 
the beginning of the decade. On the 14th August, Viscount Gormanston 
left for agiand and the Chief Justice, Sir John Stokell Dodds, took up 
the administration, pending the arrival of the new Governor, 

‘The fruit season of 190] was a record one as regards the quantity 
shipped to England, while the ale of jam was higher than in any) 

repaskare At the beginning of the year the Treasurer ant 

but the delay and disiocation caused by the imposition of the 
Federal tariff changed the uspect of affairs, and a disappointing: deficit 
of £90,000 had ta bo faced, with a prospect of further losses in’ 1902, 
The polling for the Federal elections took place at the end of March, 
the whole state voting as one constitu Ladae the “ Hare” system. 
On the 3rd July, T.R-H. the Prince and Princess of Wales arrived in) 
Hobart, and during their stay in the island state were received every> 
where with great enthusiasm, ‘The new Governor, Sir Arthur Elibank 
Havelock, who had been appointed in May, reached Hobart on the 8th, 
November, 1901. 

In the early months of 1902 n series of interesting conferences took 
place at Hobart. The Australasian Association for the Advancement 
of Science met in January, and this was det conferences of State 
Statisticians, Attorneys-General, and Ministers of Agriculture, dealing 
with matters of interest to the Commonwealth. Considerable dissatis- 
faction was aroused by the action of the Federal Government, under the 
provisions of the Postal Act, in refusing to carry letters addressed to 
“Tattersall,” in connection with consultations on horse-races. The 
‘Tasmanian Government characterised the action as an undue interference 
with state rights, ax these “sweeps” were and carried on 
under Government supervision. Itis probable that the question will be | 
amongst the first submitted for the consideration of the High Court, 
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swhen that tribunal is established. During the first portion of the year 
‘Tasmania continued the despatch of contingents to South Africa, the 
total number of men sent from the island state, up to the last quota for 
the Australian Commonwealth Horse, being 734. 

Tn the following table will be found a list of the successive Ministries 
which have held office since the inauguration of Responsible Govern- 
ment in Tasuiania, together with the dates of their appointment and 
retirement :— 





Sa. ot Date of Dato ot |_Durmtlon. _ 
. | Appointment. | Retirement. | Sionuhe Daye: 





1 
1 Nov., 1856 | 96 Feb., 1857 
-} 28 Feb.. 1857 | 25 April, 1857 
“| 25 April, 1857 | 

12 May,’ 1857 

1 Noi 

2 An, 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
& 
9 
10 
" 
2 
B 


Eas 


4) 15 Ang, 1s 
| 30 Mai 


Sean 


»| 14 April, 1894 | 12 Oct,, 1899 
¥2 Oct., 1890 | c.secccssecssne 














NEW ZEALAND. 


Zealand is “ Ao-tea-roa” (the long while 
Island, “Teika-a-Maui” (the fish of 
ai-pounami” (the place of the 

“ Rakiura.” 


iP, tions. pl exodus, 
“Hawaiki." The legend runs that « chief of Hawaiki left the island 


after a civil war, voyaged to Ao-tea-roa, and returned thence to the 
land of bis birth with marvellous accounts of all that he had seen in bis: 
adventurous journey, and of the wealth of the new country that he had 
visited, Thia daring navigator was named either Kupe or Ngahue; but: 
hough traditions vary concerning this, they coneur in making him the 
leader of the expedition that planted his race in its present home. 
‘Tasman describes the natives of Golden or Murderers’ Bay as being” 
of double canoes, though when the country was annexed, some 

200 years afterwards, the Maoris had forgotten how to build them. Tt is, 
however, quite possible that they journeyed sufely over the thousands 
of miles of open ocean which separate New Zealand from tho tropical 
islands of the Samoan group in these typical vessels of the South Sea: 
Islands. The Maori race is brown in colour, handsome of feature, and 
evidently identical with the people who have spread throughout the 
broad Pacific from Hawaii to Rarstonga, and who have in some of 
the groups mingled their blood with that of inferior Melanesian: 
peoples. Recently a well-known authority has stated that ethnological 
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im jon seem to point to the conclusion that prior to its 
ap ep te erty eet gph etee 
land—probably on the plains and foothills of the Himalaya Mountains 


he found the islands apparently crowded by « 

dense population. This appearance was, however, misleading, and 
from the tendency of the Maoris to cluster along the 

line and at the mouths of rivera It has since been computed 
total number of Maoris at that time could not have been more 
bad decreased to 80,000 by 1840, and has now further 
to about half that number, Lxcept on the shores of Cook’s 
‘its, they planted only a few scattered outposts in the South 
This is the larger island of the two, but it is also 
and a hes the chief secret of the — to the 
inerease were a tropical race transplanted into w 
climate. They showed ape the same tendency to eling to 
Tsland as the negroes in North America to hevd in the Gulf 


hi 


jafat 


Respecting their antiquity as an imported race from a Polynesian 
—s is noteworthy that the names of most of their canoes are 


Sill remembered, and all the tribes agree im their accounts of the doings 
Bia gigto ot tho peineipal canoes alter their arrival in New Zealand ; 
and from these traditional accounts the descent of numerous tribes has 
bew traced. Cualeulations, baxed on the genealogical staves kept by 
the “tohungas,” or priests, and on the wellauthenticuted traditions 

le, indicate that about twenty-one generations have 
immigration, which may, therefore, be assumed to have taken 
pace about 525 years ago. The position of the legendary Hawaiki is 
uiknown, but many places in the South Seas have been thus named in 
Sees the motherland. The Registrar-General of New Zealand 
totes that the Maoris speak a very pure dialect of the Polynesian 
the common tongue, with more or les: variation, in all the 
Pasifie Islands ; and that Captain Cook, when he first visited New Zea- 
land, availed himself of the services of a native of Tahiti, whose speech 
understood by the Maoris, and whe obtained from 
of their traditional history. Cannibalism existed in New 
the earliest periods known to Europeans, and sailors 
the expeditions of Tasman, Cook, and others were 
Maori patriots. The cuatom of eating the bodies 
im battle obtained upto a very late period. The 
img was general in the early days of European 
but is now rapidly dying out among the younger generation 


‘Whe visite of Tasman, Cook, and other voyagors to New Zealand 
have been described: at some length in the chapter of this volume deal- 
ing with the Discovery of Australia, It was in virtue of the sovereignty 
proclaimed by Captain Cook in the year 1770 that the islands of Now 


— 





essing. Unfortunately, one of the captives | 
seouréd was a priest (“tohunga’) and the other a chief (‘* 
mit that they knew anything about r 
mes after several months’ detention. ' 
Ta th yr 1793, Sydney whalers began to visit the coasts of New 
and adventurous spirits, honest and outlaw, ran into the parts 
is unboet Sk weacrand Gis, eeecred buen hooks aaa \ 
curiosities. Frightful atrocities were at times 
although it must be admitted that in some cases Srey cole 
of the traders were directly responsible for them. In 1807 # | 
had been taken by the east coast natives, and the entire crew, with one 
were killed and eaten, In 1809 occurred the “Boyd” massacre, 
fifty Europeans were murdered at Poverty Bay ; oa was any 
act of retaliatory vengeance dealt out to the passengers we of the 
“Boyd” for the flogging of a chiefs son. In 1816 oa 
“Agnes” was stranded in the same locality, and out of a 
fourteen all save one were killed and eaten, : 
A remunerative trade <i nle paiend carried on for a time; thea 
amongst the first articles of t from the ‘then territory of 


enterprise. There was also 
of the Hauraki Gulf, cat 2 
aks a ee a duri _ Ge the 
centre of much acti he ‘sol 

In sey the Chon ee rf = a, 
feeling of secu wn wy 
Zealand Siasinped| to have the oa re 


deserters and shipwrecked seamen, runaway 
of nondescript adventurers of the “Bully” 
































= a 


mer ta 1822 he again visited the Thames and the 
sine png he expe 


& 


i massacre, 
part of the year his followers plundered and burnt the 


March, en rom injuries received i and 
year, It has been computed that about 10,000. 


. 
& 
# 
A 
E 


ni 


longi’s various raids, and scme writers have | 
estimate. 
1825 the first New Zealand Association was 


vessel was fitted out for the purpose of e: 
country and conveying settlers to New Zealand. The 

called the “ Rosanna,” was given to Captain James Herd, =, 

acquainted with the New Zealand const, No later than th 

1822 he had been in the Hokianga River we the ship “Providence, 

he witnessed a deed of com of land tina nati Soa 
PB eee ae de Thierry, who, in his absence, was rep 










rae 

Hg 
ou 
a 
1H. 
at 
gs 


departure, that they should be Besenrstes to England if 
in New Zealand; and of all the intending nettlersys 
sixty in number, only four preferred toremain, The “ Rosanna” wi 
to Sydney early in the year 1827, where the stores of the expediti 
were sold by public auction, and tain Herd, and those of th 
who felt disposed to do so, sailed for England. The cost of this 
is said to have been £20,000, | 
From 1820 to 1830 was « time far surpassing in bloodshed and ra 


due to the fact that the Muoris had th ly lenrnt the lesson 
stilled into their minds by the bloody victories of Hongi, and not 

& brave” in the North Island but. possessed. his fire-lock. Barings 
decade between 1830 and 1840, however, New Zealand gradually drift 
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‘into Sele existence, and began to respond to the dominance of 
the white man. In England more than one influential believer in the 
future of Australasia had long been keenly watching the fortunes of 
New Zealand, and Great Britain was soon to learn that these islands 
were not indifferent to Franee also. In 1829 a deputation waited on the 
Dake of Wellington, then Prime Minister, to urge that New Zealand 
should be acquired and settled. His Gtuce, interestedly advised, 
refused to think of any such thing, It was then that he made 
the historic remark that, “supposing New Zealand to be as valuable 
ee misition to the Crown as the deputation wished to make out, 
ritaim had already colonies enough.” It is noteworthy that the 
feast of New Zealand is named after the great man whose sole con- 
nection with the colony was a flat refusal to include it in the Empire. 
The singular indifference of English statesmen to the great possibilities 
of New Zealand is now a matter for marvel. The truth is, that the 
tiiksiomaries stood in the way of annexation, and they were listened to, 
They represented the one clement of self-sacrifice in x community of 
greed and lust ; but they were, after all, only haman, ‘They had tasted 
ob the sweets of power, and represented all the vague majesty of British 
authority, and they were loth to lose pride of place and privilege—and 
meant nothing less to them. By singular obtuseness the 
Governors of New South Wales gradually relaxed their supervision of 
New Zealand as w dependency of the mother colony—a sin against 
patriotism which the governing missionaries in North Island did their 
uimost to encourage—ond “No Man's Land" was rapidly becoming 
British only by virtue of the nationality of those who exploited it, ‘The 
inhabitants of New Zealand comprised at this time four classes- 
first, the missionaries and their immediate dependents; second, the 
“Pakehia Maoris” or de-civilised whites who had thrown in their lives 
and their Iota with the native race; third, the whalers and sealers of 
the South Seas—tove birds of pleasure and passage; and fourth, the 
traders and others settled at the Bay of Islands. {1 the lastnamed 
beautiful inlet had been founded a marine Alsatian, 2 Bohemia of 
villainous license, known as “Kororareka” (now Russell), where, on 
a8 many as 4 thousand whites indulged in unbridled and 
brutalising debauchery, no fewer than thirty-five large whaling ships ata 
time lying off its beach in the Bay. Matters, indeed, had reached such 
a ee that the better-disposed of the inhabitants formed themselves 
into # vigilance committee, each member of which attended the meetings 
armed with musket and cutlass. 
ene 1830, so horrible had become the outrages of the traffic in 
preserved and tattoved human heads, that Governor Darling prohibited 
the commerce, and, inferentially, the secret. murders due to it, by 
attaching a penalty of £40, coupled with exposure of the 
trader who should engage in it. The missionaries, utterly powerless to 
stem Or turn this gathering flood of vice and violence, were moved in 
1551 to induce the various chiefs of the neighbourhood to petiti 





‘to upply to King 
must, not be thought that 
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Scions al Wales, who was then on a-visit to England, 
oan ELMS, “Imogene” was 
meres met asad where he arrived on the 5th Muy, 

himself at Waitangi, in the Bay of Tdlands, a short distance from the 
Pishia Mission Station, under the official wgis of Sir Richard Bourke, 
Governor of New Soath Wales. Busby was paid a sulary, and 
with £200 a yeur to distribute in presents to the native 

no real authority, und was not backed by any force. 
to extend the dominion of the British Empire, Rs 
from 2 British Consul, Busby drew up a federal 
the Maori tribes, ambitiously designated “The Con- 
Thirteen Northern Chiefs,” and asked the Colonial 


i 


i 


i 


of 


tte abandon all British claims to New Zealand, and to recognise 
“confederacy ” ax the sovereign power of the State; and, stranger 
the ‘was agreed to in London. Tn 1835 Mr. Busby sug- 
New Zealanders should have a national fing, enabling 
built in the colony to possess freedom of trade in British ports ; 

the proposul being also approved, Captain Lambert, in H.MLS. 
‘the 


(yet 
i 


was sent to the Bay of Islands with three patterns of flags 
chiefs to select from. The flag was chosen accordingly, and 
suluted as the standard of an independent country, Mr. Busby man- 
aged to get the chiefs to accept his constitution, and his national flag 
semy ceremoniously ron up; but the hoisting of thix piece of bunting 
Gormed the first and last uct in the federation of Maori tribes under 
institutions, From the Bay of Islands H.M.S8, “ Alli- 

te the west const of the North Istand to punish the 

ji tribe, who had behaved with inhumanity to the crew of the 
“Harriett,” in April, 1834, and who held captive Mra. Guard, 

the wife of the Captain, with her children. On board the “Alligator” 
= company of the 50th regiment. Mrs. Guard and her children 
2 two villages, crowded with a mixed assemblage af 

cr. women, and children, were cannonaded; the lwbitations in 
wo “pss” and their accumulated store of provisions were burned, 
‘and the head of the principal chief, who —_< slain, was cut off 
by the triumphant soldiers and marines as a football 

beach. Thus did the enlightened white emulate the 

of the uncivilised barbarian. In the year 1837 Governor 

roe ee Busby, on the ground that his appointment to the 


ret 


Te 1s ise art Hobson was in Sydney in command of H-M.S. 

A serious war was then mging among the nutive 

eat te ‘at the Bay of Islands, and Sir Richard Bourke thonght it his 
in Hobson to proceed ‘thither and protect British 

0 Tn the report, 

pro A that 

factories should be established after the manner riot the early trading 





(nee tye ala pti es A h 
ly not aware that the: 


ibjects and property. 

‘Tt was also in the year 1837 that the New Zealand Association was 
formed, Mr. Francia being the chairman. Several of those 
pices wel at sme af thse ho wre ci 

ns well as some of those who were active in 
n At their head were John Lambton, Earl of | 


colonisation had a certain disturbing upon the Colonial 
‘The fact of the matter was, that the Colonial Office had been 
cominitted to the acknowledgment of the “Confederacy of the 
Chiefs,” and did not know precisely how to recover the lost 
rrtdbelaoiesresmmenictser 
provided the consent of the chi 
be obtained. Dianeelbac'e Euitea weston to by 
moters, Lord Glenelg insisted that a certain amount of capital 
be subscribed, and a fixed proportion paid before the 
should assume any authority, Lord Durham said the 
would “neither run any pecuniary risk nor reap any 
PS Sra ee cent cea) soe tia Tn June, li 
Baring obtained leave to bring in a Bill for founding 


Cai New Zealand, and though the first reading was 
iy-four votes to twenty. three, it was thrown out on the 


ity of 
eves ite wore 


euioaey cases vague and shadowy ont tone | 
all over the country, It is J alleged that amost, at the so-called ate 
of native lands were avid see panies else were opens 
1840 it was estimated that 
of the islands, “wee 


ry illinias, dhat-they had 
thore were rumours of no very pleasant character that 
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The missionaries were now on the horns of 
done their utmost to set up @ native nation, 
Great Britain. With a few exceptions they 
they ibe dnadod annexation by the French most of all. 

me Becee of the quaint adventurer De Thierry to 

item cf his own in the North Island was also a factor in 

pemitiating events. This amusing gentlewan had endeavoured to 

ist the sympathies of his countrymen and his Government, though 

ly with small success. His efforts in this direction, however, 

served to attract French attention to New Zealand as a semana 

; 80 when another knight of fortune, also French, by 

Teg tn captain of a whaling ship, appealed to his emir to 

in exploiting the islands, there was a respectable measure of 

Cent Langlois professed to have bought 300,000 acres of land from 

natives of the Banks Peninsula, in the South Island. Owing in 

ee exertions of this adventurer, a French syndicate, called “The 

Bordelaise Company,” was formed to found a French settlement 

oa the shores of the beautiful inlet of Akaroa Harbour, on the island 

which Langlois declared he had purchased ; and in this colonising 

association one of the shareholders was Louis Philippe. The formation 

of the French company, as well as the antics of Baron De Thierry, 

caused no little uneasiness, and all sorts of vague surmises, as to the 
ature of the intentions of France. 

Some time in the year 1838, a public meeting had been held at 
Kororareka to consider the best means of preserving life and property 
in the district, and the Kororareka Association was formed for this 

When. the news of the proceedings at the township capital 
tt the Bay of Islands reached Great Britain, the Colonial Otfice awoke 
che seriousness of the sitaation, and saw that further delay 
fatal to British interests in the islands, and the annexation of 
Baw Zealand to the Empire was determined upon. Still the pro- 
weee of the tandiest. In December, 1838, it was proposed 
that « British Consul should be appointed to reside in New Zealand, 
Bir George Gipps, the Governor of New South Wale 
informed of the intention ; but it was not until the middle of 
the noxt year that the selection of a consular agent was made, and it 
was determined that “certain parts of the Z 
be-udded to the Colony of New South Wales as a dependency of 
Government, and that Captain Hobson, R.N., should proceed 
thither as British Consul to fill the office of Lieutenant Governor, 
Th June and July the arrangements were gazstted ; in August Lord 
by gave the Consul his instructions ; and that official at once 
to proceed with his family in H.M.S. “Druid” to Port 
, Whore he arrived on the Christmas Eve of 1839, 
aed paiaaaticmn =e to establish a form of civil 
ceo consent of the natives; to treat. for the recogni- 
tion of Her Majesty's authority over the whole or any portion of the 


x 





im, after 

eae eeig er Zeeland; to gover it in oe of sg hi 
a Royal Proclamation was issued, onder which New paren 

was included within the political boundary of the Colony of Ne 
‘in Hobson was to act as Lieutenant-Goyernor, » if 
New South Wales as his w officer. In HMMS. 
for the Bay of Islands where he arrit 

ret 29th, 1840, and was loyally received by the Alsatians.”” 

that New Zealand, asa portion of the British Empire, ae 
lay. 


ptain Hobson was accompanied by 


first, already referred to, extending his government to any te 

which had been or pat be acquired in sovereignty by Her | 

within the p of islands in the Pacific Ocean commonly ca 

New Zealand ; the second, appointing Captain Hobson Li 
Governor of any territory that might be acquired by Her 

and the third declaring that Her Majesty would not acknow! 

valid any title to land which either had been or should be 
acquired in that Boeullyy which was not either derived from or com 
firmed by a grant made in Her Mo nyse name or on her bebnlf, 

the land claimants of Sydney the Intter proclamation was 
obnoxious, ns the traders there had bonght large tracts for speculative 

purposes, Jn this connection commissioners were “neon 

pointed to revise claims put forward by some indiviel to lead 
tracts of lend purchased in the islands, “A Bill was introduced i | 
the New South Wales Parliament during the session of 1840 for 
purpose, when Mr. W. C. Wentworth and Mr. James Busby, | 
Consul ut the Bay of Islands, and some others who had ine 

from several New Zealand chiefs, resisted the ing 

had purchased land to the amount of 10,000, 

Tala, and 200,000 acres in the North Island, for which they had 

4 small sum in cash, and agreed to the forther payment of £100 p 
annum for life to each of the chiefs that had ceded’ his territory. 
claimants were heard at the Bar of the Legislative Couneil, both per- 
sonally and by counsel, in defence of their claims, and in opposition to 
the Bill. Messrs. Wentworth and Busby were heard *, the 
Others through theircounsel, Mr. W. «’Beckett (afterwards Chief Justice, 
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of Victoria) and Mr. Darvall. ‘The principles upon whieh the Bill 
‘and advocated were :—First, that the savages possessed no 

right in the country they inhabited than that of mere occupation 

they became civilised enough to put it to some proper use—that 
cultivation ; consequently they were incapable of giving legal title of 
to any other person ; second, that if a country inhabited by men 

this description were afterwards taken possession of by any civilised 

ir, the right of pre-emption existed only in that re 

tae Bag subjects, either as individuals or as bodies, pouenletxd 
to form colonies without the consent of the Crown, and that, in 

the event of their doing so, ae became liable to be ousted by the 
Crown from their possessions. he Bill was passed, and after the Act 
Became law a number of the claimants, comprising subjects of Great 
Britain, France, and the United States, resident in New Zealand, pro- 
tested against the enforcement of the measure, and appealed to their 
ive Governments against the right of the Governor and Couneil 

of New South Wales to enact and enforce such regulation. The 
Commission, however, was appointed and assumed the title of « Court 
Uf Claims, and its decisions, in most instances, were to the effect that the 
land to which the claimants were entitled was a mere fraction of the 
ity said to be purchased, and someclaims were disallowed altogether. 
‘occasion of the introduction of this Bill into the Legislative Council 

wf New South Wales was that in the course.of the preceding year it 
Wak announced to the colony that « Treasury minute had been made 
Sanctioning un advance from the revenue of New South Wales for 
the expense of the Government of New Zealand as a dependency of 
the mother colony with a Lieutennnt-Governor, the funds so ad- 
Yaticed to be repaid out of the revenue received from the territories 
ceded from time to time by the native proprietors in accordance with 
the ordinances of the Governor and Council of the older colony for that 


a ‘enucted, 
persons in England interested in New Zealand colonisation were 
hy WO means content to put up with failure to obtain parliamentary 
auenction to their enterprise as already narrated. After the collapse of 
the Association in 1837, Edward Gibbon Wakefield had journeyed to 
@anada with Lord Durham, and returning with his chief to England 
tye tmmedintely formed a New Zealand Land Company, of which Lond 
Durham was pte and Mr. Joseph Somes Deputy Governor. The 
first paragraph in the prospectus of the Company deelared its character, 
aad showed that it was not open to the objection made to the 
Association. Tt said:—"This Company has been formed for the 
pepo ot employing capital in the purchase and re-sale of lands in 
Zealand, and the promotion of emigration to that country.” The 
was £400,000 in 4,000 shares of £100 cach, with « deposit of 
share. Rusdén remarks, in his history of New Zealand, that 
#4 capital of £100,000 was paid up, and 100,000 acres of land in New 
Zealand had been sold before a title to one had been acquired. They 





the Company gti ofa it, or 
daunted, however, rebuff, FTory” pat to sea, 
12th under Colonel William Watched, of the Spanish 
eSpace i er SRF er pl oe 
Ridieionn tiatesnieers lacldteckiol, to lee auacineion | 
tination of the isjonscwee tha poushern.end cf ort Jelena aay 
“Tory” Company directors 
announced to the Government that the Association had ‘ been re-formed, 
Sena xian was told mena poriperg wwe mse 


the Hoy in various parts of 
= whi carried an exploring staff, and a pier 
Sears ery ol 
aba ® ray t time, ninety-#ix vs 

felt 9 spent some in in Cok Strat land prcasing 
and carviod on u series of negotiatioes with the Sane ae | 
Sin te caus formal : J 

© possession 
company, and the New Zealand flag 
Molonel Wakefield Sante Coa 
territory of many millions of acres, as large in area as 
from 38° to 43° south latitude on the west coast, and from 43° to. 
south latitude on the east coast—in short, nearly the whole of whatare 
now the provincial districts of Wellington and Turanaki ; ‘etn 
of Canterbury which includes Akaroa ; and a large slice of Ne 
exchange for goods valued at something less than £9,000. 
chase embraced localities where the Company’s settlementa of Welli 
Nelson, and New Plymouth were subsequently, formed. Te is, 


had the least notion of selling the greater 
though it is equally probable that such — as Te Rauparaha 
who asc? to the bargains, knew that 
ing the country, Fifty-eight chiefs im all 
deeds of sale. "Moreover; it haz been pointed out thsh 
i chiefs who were concerned in the transaction 
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would have become master of nine-tenths of the lands of no 
fewer than ten powerful tribes. The truth of the matter is that the 
of the Company was one Barrett, who had lived many 
years in Cook's Strait, sealing and whaling, and who had “picked up” 
“pigeon” Maori to make himself understood with reference 
the simple needs of a very primitive state of existence, but who was 
unable to translate complex sentences of legal terms employed 
of title and conveyance into the New Zealand tongue, which 
requires the employment of words having several meanings. 
of sale wore written in English, and their true meaning 
was absolutely unable to render into Maori, even if he under- 
ao it himself, However, after despatching the “Tory,” the directors 
& England, prematurely presuming on the success of their agent, 
proceeded, as we have seen, to sell land to the value of more 
100,000, and to send out emigrants before they knew that a single 
sere had been assigned. Towards the end of 1839 the Company's pre- 
‘were complete, and the first consignment of its settlers was 
to Port Nicholson, on the shores of which, on January 22nd, 
. the town of Wellington was laid out. 

means other folk were as busily engaged in colonising schemes as 
Wakotield nnd his confrives were. Langlois, the French whaler, and the 
+ Nantes-Hordelaise” Company gradually brought their plans to-com- 
Tn October, 1839, a vessel named the “Comte de Paris,” 
on board a number of emigrants, left France for New Zealand, 
‘and the French frigate “L!Aube” sailed for the same shores simulta 
neously. They were, | however, destined to arrive at the land of promise 

ee to miss its acquisition by a hair's breadth, e 
‘The Company's first settlement, Wellington, was founded on the 
22nd January, 1840. Captain Hobson, R.N., afterwards the first 
Livatenant-Governor, landed on the 29th of the same month, empowered, 
With the consent of the natives, to proclaim the sovercignty of the 
oe: the islands of New Zealand, and to assume the Government 
Tmmediately after his arrival, he ixiued an invitation to all 
Bion subjects to Teed him at the cherch at Kororareka the next day, 
where he read two commissions, one extending the limits of New South 
Wales, and the second appointing him Lieutenant-Governor over such 
Care New Zealand as might thereafter be added to Her Majesty's 

‘Two proclamations were also read, the first annour 

that Her Majesty's authority lad been asserted over British subjects 
qm New Zealand ; and the second that Her Majesty did not deem it 
to acknowledge ns valid any titles to land in New Zealand 
were not derived from or confirmed by the Crown, Notices in 
native language had been circulated on the Friday previous, stating 
that Captain Hobson would, on February 5th, hold a meeting of the 
chiets for the purpose of explaining to them the Royal Instructions he 
wed, and of placing before them «a copy of a treaty he would 
for their adoption. On February 5th and 6th the chivi= 
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consulted approved of the treaty of Waitangi, or “Water of Wi 

it is called on account of the proximity of the falls. Tents anda 
were erected at Waitangi, and the northern chiofs were invi meet 
vo poeta ed the Queen’s hore Much to the annoyance 


‘meetin 


re were about to follow, to prevent troubles arising a 
the two races, had thought it right te send William Hobson, « captain 
2 thal nc for all parts of New Zealand then 


ceded to her ; to effect which object the following tao 


starr: The ci chiefs of New Zealand cede to the Queen for ever the right 
vernment over the whole of New 
ii. Hes jesty the Queen of England confirms ‘and q 
© chiefs and tribes of New Zealand, and to oe 
piace individuals thereof, the full, exclusive, an 
Bier not ve a _ estates, orwsteee ss 
al er properties: whiel may col vel 
dividually possess, so long ns it is the wish py | 
retain the same in their possessic the chiefs of the | 
united tribes, and the individual chiefs, yield 
the exclusive right of pre-emption over such lands as 
fh ata may be disposed to alienate, at such Pore os arial { 
‘be agreed upon between the respective and persoms: 
appointed by Her Majesty to treat i ayes on her behalf 
iii, In consideration for consent to the Queen's Government, the 
Sree will protect all the Maori people und give them: aa 
ih a of British subjects. 

Under ss bel natives not merely ceded to the Queenthe he right te 
purchase beh Tana as the owners were willing tosell, but Baer He also. 
the “ pre-emptive right of selection over all land: the practical 
interpretation put upon this, and rightly so, by each of ‘ite Coveeena 
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ith the exception of the incompetent Fitzroy, was that the Queen 
might have the refusal of all lands the natives*were willing to sell, and 

i were given no one else should be allowed to buy ; 
i words, the treaty of Waitangi mude the Government sole 
trader in all native lands sold directly by the Maori tribes, and absolute 
i between Maori owners and white purchasers, This de- 
nto one of the chief grievances that culminated in the Maori 

Tessie tity chiets igned thi 

fear! ty chiefs si; the treaty on the spot, and within six 
months, tho list of signatures had swollen to 512. This phenomenal 
subscription was due to the energetic canvass throughout the tribal terri- 
tories made both by the missionaries and by the Government. Only 
one chief of Grat-class rank and standing refused to sign, so that it may 
fairly be claimed that the Maori race accepted the treaty af Waitangi. 
The natives were wise in their day and generation, and the white 
New Zealanders assert that down to the present time they regard the 
treaty as the “ Magna Charta" of their liberties. This State document 

of the utmost importance to them, It made the Queen the supreme 

and guaranteed full possession to the Maoris of their tribal 

lands; in short, they were thereby recognised, by the power of which 

they were a kind of feudatory lords, as owners in fee simple of the 

whole of the islands. One of the ancient lords of the soil ui beniaate 

Rab tho Maori sentiment respecting the treaty into these words ; 
“neared passes to the Queen, the substance stays with us,” 

i ly with the drawing up of the treaty of Waitangi, 
Governor Hobson announced by proclamation to the white settles 
that the Crown would not recognise validity of any titles to land not 
given under the authority and sanction of the Queen. It is dificult to 

what other course the Governor could have taken, but at the same 

his treaty and his proclamation were bound to paralyse settlement, 

the entire white population, and plunge the infant 

into a sea of troubles. Outside the official class, everyone wax 
uneasy andalarmed. All the lors were either land-owners, land 
claimants, or would-be land purchasers. Yet they found themselves at 
one and the same time left without titles to all they possessed, and 
debarred from the right of buying anything more except from the 
‘Cre ‘The Maoris were « warlike race, and had to be treated with 
consideration, though—as Mr. Reeves points out—“as a rule civilised 
nations do not recognise the right of scattered handfuls of barbarians 
to the ownership of immense tracts of soil, only a fraction of which 
they cultivate for use,” However, partly from policy and partly from 
missionary zeal, 70,000 Maoris, or thercabout, were given a . 
[Eeeeartoos by the British Crown, to some 66,000,000 acres of 
¥aluable land, and the germ was sown of a plentiful crop of troubles. 
| Wet, after all, it was “Waitangi or nothin; Without such a guar- 
antes as that given under the treaty, the missionaries could never haye 
(persuaded the Maori fs to yield up their ised sovereignty, 





seizing New Zealand as a French 
Paris” arriving in port, he landed the nucleus of 
as a friendly French settlement under the 
jis tiny colony of men and women of French birth C 
and numbered at one time some 


famous for its production of fine varieties of plum, pear, and peach, 

New Zealand was now a British possession and a dependency of 
New South Wales, and its infant troubles speedily bean ae 
obnoxious appearance. The white population of New was 
composed of antagonistic sections, all vehemently opposed. As we 
have seen, the missionaries joined forces with the Government; but 
there were the old “Pakehas,” or denationalised whites ; the lawless. 
Alsatian skippers, traders, whalers and sealers ; and the embittered 
land claimants, new settlers, and speculative “land-sharks” also to be 
reckoned with. Added to these, thero was the highly and 
influential New Zealand Land Company, with Lord Durham and 
Edward Gibbon Waketield at its head. While the Governor was_ 
arranging the details of British supremacy, the directors in London, 
with an energy quite unchecked by any knowledge of the real 





select Auckland, for various 
viz. on account of its central 


perated the Company's settlers at 


ly t 
to report to Sir Gag Sipe be 


of the Company to Port Nicholson itself was the natives 
and thus to manifest to the latter his determination honourably to: 
the conditions of the treaty which, on behalf of the Crown, 
concluded with them. There ix no doubt, however, that things 
allowed to drift from bad to worse, instead of meeting with 1 
settlement, The Government should have dealt at once with ewok | 
| 


course of procedure, a Commissioner was appointed, who did not 

until months after the Governor, and his final award was not given: 

years, - 
The condition of the country was troubled in the extreme. Colonel — 

Wakefield had purchased the land around Port Nicholson from two — 

tribes, known as the Ngatirankawaand the Ngatiawa. These quarrelled 

among themselves over the goods paid as the price of the terri 

the former treacherously attacked the latter, severely beating them, 

with a loss of twenty-seven warriors. There were also endless di 

between the settlers and the Maoris concerning the site of the colony 

at Port Nicholson, It had, in the tirst place, been foolishly pitched on 

® spot in the inner harbour upon which blew all the winds from the 

sea, its bleak situation rendering it the reverse of habitable. A mone 

sheltered site was found, and the settlement removed to it; and then — 


) 
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began the miserable bickerings, which culminated in outrage and pillage 
in later time. The Maoris denied absolutely the white man’s title to 
second location, but the settlers resolutely retained their hold upon 
this land, now known as Wellington, and New Zealand's metropolis. 
Native title was, moreover, a curious and complex affair, The New 
Zealanders were twenty independent, hostile tribes, who had waged 
ious wars with.each other for centuries ; who had chased each other 
" to “pa,” now advancing conquerors, now retreating fugi- 
tives. title rights to their lands were derived or lost through 
conquest, through re-conquest, through occupancy, through non-occu- 
, through slavery, and through accidental spilling of blood, 
-reeognition of the Maori right to the fee simple of the lands of 
New Zealand instantly revived among the tribes the bitter memories of 
title-giving ferocities which hac al] but extinguished their race. 
However, to adjudicate in matters affecting native titles, and all dis- 
arising therefrom, a tribunal was instituted, called “The New 
Land Claims Court,” and an able and independent lawyer, 
Mr. Commissioner Spain was appointed to preside, to hear evidence, 
and to decide in all cases affecting the legality of the Company's pur- 
chases in Cook’s Strait. His was a task of vast magnitude. Three- 
fourths of the witnesses would be excited savages, giving contradictory 
#vidence in an unknown tongue ; and when the learned Comroissioner 
f necugaled through the maze and pronounced judgment, it was 
probable that the puck of disputants would bow to his 
decision than that they would proceed to tomahawk each other before 
his face, and practically renew in Court those slumbering ferocities 
which the Court’s inquiries had aroused. A great deal of angry feeling 
Fas evoked by the Governor's well-meant but futile attempts to deal 
ee ners justice to all alike, and the Press, both in Wellington 
id, under the influence of the Company, misrepresented 
aoa ‘that the Governor did, impugning his motives and assuiling his 
administration. 

On receipt of Captain Hobson's despatch detailing his acts and pro- 
since his arrival in the Colony, Lord John Russell gave his 
“entire approbation ” to all and sundry that had been done, and stated 
oa he would soon transmit Lettera Patent, constituting New Zealand 
Government, with a commission appointing Captain Hobson 
the first Governor. A charter for establishing in the Colony of New 
Zealand « Legislative and Executive Council, and for granting certain 
powers and authority to the Governor, wax signed by the Queen on 
the 16th November, i840, and published in the Colony on the 3rd May, 
Tho Letters Patent described the new Colony as con: g of 

the group of islands lying between 34° 30’ and 47° 10° south 
and 166° 5’ and 179° cast longitude; and declared that the three 
islands, known as the Northern, Middle, and Stewa: slands, 
in future be designated as New Ulster, New Munster, and New 





Tn the year 1837 the New Zealand Association 


sieeitnerdoe 


1842, and soon exerted an important influence upon the affairs 
ee ee: 

Governor Hobson, who for some time had been 
_ Aa Veheitecanetaaanshonlnaridlepietes preseres pe 
Sor rong capt forty-nine yours;iant after ruling New 


‘the Tn consequence of an attempt to enforce 
henge certain lands supposed to have been 
pin Atha Wa Wakefield and between 
fol were killed by the Maoris. The nt ‘tid 
harm to the British “mana” or prestige, and the ill-advised : 
Captain Fitzroy, whoneglected to avenge the massacre, tended still fy 
to deepen the contempt with which the Maoris regarded 
sees 
jately on his errival in New sea Capen Fitzroy: 
mn pai casak Gh Hlimidaret He seems at all times ms 
injudicious manner—so injudicious, indeed, that 
oo described pe “The ene Humiliation.” 
had signed the warrants fer 
eee and Piecronirey the prime movers in tl 
Several of the magistrates thereupon resigned, while the 
settlers declared that the Governor must be demented. epi 
then visited the chiefs at Waikanae and held « conference with 
the bloodthirsty Te Rauparaha being treated with especial 
After hearing the Maori version of the Wairan incident, the Governor 
anounced hix decision that Waketield's were at fault, xineo 
had no title to the lands claimed, and Commissioner 
not decided om the ownership. ‘The Maorix-were overwhelmed » 
surprise at this decision, and [setts jeored at their complaisant judge, 


' 









case will appear to have been 
Seis Septal ees bs which the 
‘them by conquest, carrying ava the original owners into” 
ioc Rae ack > jon of the soil by 
tion. When sey ‘Wakefield bought them they 















rough mn 
| enslavers, and returned to their tribal heritage, the ownership of 
Ativsesact contest with the Company. The Governor 


Pa ett RA Oy and decided, as we have seer 
| ties che eolbed returned bondsinen were the true owners ft 


soil. He handed the bulk of the disputed territory back 
manumitted tribesmen, penned up the Company’s settlers on 
| strip of country, and jee edn Bias rvined the settlement in T 
By his act he also Mnorix to be more agg 
| EIN RE ACE e  ahtNel gap ME aos at 
| Groped ring ember of resentment and racial hatred whi 
ple to break forth in a devouring flame of violence 
devastate the entire province. One immediate effect of F 
ill-advised action in the Taranaki matter was the utter p 
of all attempts at cultivation. Many colonists abandoned 
and those who remained feared that they might be d an 
from thecountry, They hoarded the remnants of their little n 





that seit pee 80 disgust the white man that he would go away 
to come back save as a conqueror, and thus deprive them of the trad 
they had learned to prize, with the accompanying luxuries they hal 
learned to lust for—prevented the Maoris from effacing every v 
Kui mn occupation in the islands. 
destroying the Company, Captain Fitzroy set to work tod 
thority of the Crown. In the Waitangi Treaty there was a el 
claiming for the Queen exclosive right of purchase of native 1 
The Maori Chiefé demanded that this clause should be 
Governor Fitzroy assented, and the “land-shark” and the 


Were orice more fres to exploit the soll of the country. Bi 
elamation, the Governor annulled the one clause of the Treaty 





had been passed in the interests of colonisation, and permitted 
persons to buy Jand direct from the tribes on payment to the 
ment of a royalty of 108, an acre on the quantity purchased, 


a | il 
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natives had discussed the Treaty before signing it, and had come to the 
n that while the shadow of authority to the Queen, the 
the land remained with them. It might now appear to 

acute Maori that the Government wanted the substance as well as 
‘shadow, for the wily buyer declared that he could afford no more 

as purchase money, since the authorities received 

for every nere sold. It is not to be wondered at that 

ma 1,795 ners were acquired by the ree under this condition. 
royalty being strenuously opposed hoth fies alike, the 
Governor Skat the other extreme, and reduced Chortasclaada ry to 
anacre, Under the altered law, 90,000 acres were acquired 
speculators and others, much of which was in the immediate 
boarhood of Auckland, and should have been bought direct by 
Government for fature public benefit. The truth was, that Fitzroy had 
nO money, and knew not what to do to raise revenue. Hix desperate 
Mforts at finance were a series of appalling blunders. His ineificient 
treasury was largely replenished from Customs duties; but whalers 
‘timber vessels no longer resorted to the Bay of Islands as 

y did in the old Inwless days of this ocean Alsatia, and trade had 
fallen off. Both Europeans and Maoris were deeply incensed, 

were rapidly becoming worse instead of better. In May, 

the Governor sanctioned an ordinance to issue debentures, and 

‘a legal tender. ‘This expedient of issuing paper money was 

to Royal Instructions, and the ordinance was disallowed. Tn 

me of the same year His Excellency amended the ordinance of 
levying Customs dues, and imposing a duty of 30 per cent. 
inpowder, and weapons of any description, or “any 

" war.” Trade became paralysed, and the Governor, at 
‘tis Test extremity, in order to conciliate the Europeans and Maoris 
@ Bororarcka, passed an ordinance in September, 1844, repealing 
Mil Customs duties at that port. Loud was the jubilation at 
the Bay of Islands, but louder still were the groans from every other 
the Colony. A cry at once went up from east and west, 

north and south, for similar concession. In an attempt to 
Please everybody the Governor thereupon abolished all Customs duties 
Reswter within his little realm; though fully nine-tenths of the 
ole public revenue of the Colony was derived from them. But 
revenue hal to be obtained. There must be a compensating Jand tax, 
@ tax on stock, and a tax on the number of rooms in dwellings. But 
thecolonists declared, and quite truly, that they possexied no property. 
A considerable portion of their property in Cook’s Strait had been 
destroyed by the Governor's own policy. They pleaded “no effects,” 
‘and Oustoms duties had soon to be resorted toagain, A new law, made 
in April, 1845, repealed the property tax and other imposts of the 


year. 
hese sudden changes in the method of taxation particularly ex- 
asperated the Maoris stationed at and around the Bay of Islands, and 
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eee ae ie eat and seven ot de 
and blunders—an unsuccessful war. The 
[ay 
anv! a 


of Islands noted ‘with pet poner the ii dneteaning Prospecity ae 
hereditary foes, the tribes of tho Waikato, und 
stationed in the vicinity of Auckland. Hectic. 
the warlike tribesmen of Ngapuhi, the nation 


any other, 
Sere aaa 


clan. ‘fheir disaffection came to a head in the person of Hone 
who, though not a chief of the first rank, had won himeelf a 1 


ee of thie BiguesW coated cn. tee sDLok Maiki, ov 
Kororareka ; and he was prompted to this action by some 
of the beach-comber type, who persvaded him that, with the 
this symbol of British influence, prosperity would return to 
Bay Pi afalanits aralitua chats of: Kia.oxes- On the morning 
sth July, 1844, Hone Heke chopped down the flagstail, and carried 
the signal-balls to his “pa” at Kaikohe. This act of overt 
Bae en Anaslacd into sate abject terror. Fi 
Lied tribe ut that time was divided in sentiment, and Tamati 
Se Pagel cohen feito lcoeys a of 100 = 
an urgent request in ee men 
Seabe Spee Se tec ee at SIR aT over, and, 
accompanied by a detachment of tI men Regiment, 
ceeded to Kororareka. Cre Fw he ys had ascertained as 
See ekeig-eek eeiernane es th nities of the Ossian | 
‘He thereupon declared the Custom House closed, and Hone Heke then 
yh EE Adler Later on, at a conference with the 
fone repeated his assurances of regret, and of fine 
was ordered to deliver up ten old muskets, Sted ot ateicgtae 
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muskets, im accordance with Maori custom, the Governor, with stupid 
tagnanimity, retarned them, and thereby gained the scorn of every true 
Maori in New Zealand. It was about this time that the Legislative 

in order to allay native discontent, made a departure from the 
spirit of the Treaty of Waitangi by allowing the Muoris to sell their 
lands direct to the settlers. 

The fagstuif had now been reerected , but prosperity wax slow in 
for the whalers had not yet learnt of the repeal of the duties, 
jeke considered that the éntire abolition of the flagstaff, as the 

ah ‘of British authority, was needed to bring about the golden age 

enc ed for, and therefore, carly in January, 1845, he again hewed it 

down. For a thitd time the post was erected, but now it was sheathed 

Pith iron. anid great preparations were made to defend it. Meanwhile, 

Hone Heke summoned to his aid the powerful chief Kawiti ond varioux 

ther heads of the Nyapubi tribe. Again the flagstaff was hewn down, 

find in the conflict the whites were worsted, several being killed, while 

the others took refuge on the vessels in the harbour. Soon afterwards 

Hone Heke’s band Riacored nearly the whole of the settlement, and 

tie British “mana" received a blow even more serious than that 

Tilficted upon it by the Wairau massacre. 

The ships sailed for Auckland with the soldiers and refugees on the 

March, and on their arrival the «of the evacuation and de- 

Rirtiction of Kororareka caused n panic. Frantic preparations to resixt 

am attack were made at Auckland, Wellington and Nelson, and urgent 

‘were sent to Sydney for fresh troops, The natives began to 

® more arrogant tone than ever towards the “ pakehas,” and 

rule in New Zealand was only saved the dissensions 

eprang up amongst the Maori chiefs. Potatau'Te Whero Whero 

first King of the Moria), for purposes of his own, 

With the whites, and warned Hone Heke not to attack them. 

i Waka Nene, who was jealous of the great influence wielded by 

ne Heke, resolved to crush him, and prepared to make war against 
Several sharp conflicts had already taken place, wv 
Dene, hearing that troops had arrived, urged the ¢ 

fo send them on atonce, Hone Heke entrenched himself in a strongly- 

“pa” ab Mawhe, while Kawiti ambuacaded on « small knoll 

tm the edge of the forest. It was found that the “pa” was too 

to be taken without artillery, and the Commandant, Colonel 

returned to Auckland, 

“Captain Fitzroy then sent to Sydney for more troops and artillery, 

oS pete June Colonel Despard arrived with 200 et of the 99th 
Major Wilmot brought some cannon from Hobart, 

eer the command of the expedition, which arrived in 

of Islands in June, 1845, and comprised 630 men and 4 guns, 

had now taken up a strong position in a “pa” at Ohaeawai, 

maiteeo he was besieged, the attacking force being in the proportion 





Be iekcee coors See 
attempted to force a capitulation by eutting sappliog from 
and by vigorous caunonading ; but on the night of 

n Je Gllaven, ie evacuated their position without 


eccune. Yi cessation 
hostilities ; but, eh Heke was too much inflated by his Mere, 
by ‘the adulation of his followers, to listen to peace 
the lapse of about four Ticatha. the: Gavernne tae 
the war, But meanwhile the news of the affair had 1 
Erp ant and the Gain Goer peremptorily recalled Governor 
Captain George Grey to the position. 
Gn ee was only 33 years of age when he assumed the Governor 


Caen et ‘pet ‘he had alread given proofs of 
at r in his prefect of ia 


Me 
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The investment of the “pa"—which was a model 
defence, and the plans of which, preserved in the Auckland 
Museum, still excite the admiration of military engineers—began on 
the 2st December, 1845. As usual, it was found that the stronghold 
could not be stormed, but the besiezers gained possession of it by an 
ident, when it was left undefended by the Maoris one Sunday 
i i ivine service, When the surprised natives 
discovered the British occupation they attempted to regain posession, 
bat were driven back with loss, Although thirty British were killed 
wounded in the struggle, the blow given to Hone Heke's 
“mana” ended the war, and the insurgents soon dispersed. Hone 
sued for peace, and the Governor granted a pardon to all 
eoncerned in the tebellion, on condition that they returned quietly to 
their tribal lends = The rebel leader's offence was condoned, and since 
then there has been no further trouble with the natives whose lands lie 
north of Auckland—the Nyapuhi and Ngatiwhutun, Hone Heke died 
a few a later of consumption, » disease which has proved fatal to 
tany of his compatriots. Kawiti, his confederate general, lived for 
some aor longer, but gave no further trouble. Tamati Waka Nene, 
friend of - British, received « pension of £100 a year till his 
in 1871, and the Government of New Zealand erected a handsome 
cons over his vemains. 
The Governor having quelled the disturbance in the north of the 
now turned his attention to the southern portion, The 
‘murderers of Captain Wakefield and his party were still at large, and 
several murders of settlers by the Maoris had since been committed. 
te nip the insurrection in the bud, Captain Grey hastened 
ard with « detachment of soldiers, but the rebels under Rangi- 
ikeata retreated to a strongly fortified “ pa,” which it would have been 
ale to storm. Leaving « gurrison to guard the settlers, Grey 
hut shortly afterwards the Maoris defeated a party of 
Soldiers under Lieutenant Page, of whom six were killed and four 
Wounded. A detachment of the 1th Regiment was also attacked and 
ao heavy loss, several murders were committed by the blvod- 
Tostful natives, and a regular panic ensued amongst the colonists in the 
‘Wellington district. Rangiliaeata meanwhile never gave the troops an 
Opportunity of a decisive engagement, but always fell back phe they 
Ee tn strength. Captain Grey now determined on a boli stroke. 
information secretly received ‘he had come'to the conclusion that 
was in league with the rebels, and he resolved on the 
of that notorious chief. He therefore proceeded to Porirua, 
surrounding his residence by night, caught him and his perfidious 
cad kept them as prisoners on board H.M.S. “Calliope.” 
were astounded at the news, and Captain Grey's “mana” 
‘as immensely strengthened: Rangihaeata evacuated his “pa” at 
Pahautanuiiand retreated up the Horokiwi Valley. Eventually, his 
followers dispersed, and the rebellion came to an end: 








Tn , the chieftain, 
oh rt hed | hiels of fhe Nord Island whe 
ta, ih a 


At eye 
TL acre 
after the dispersal of the R 
On the Paracas Daas 
Parga an pe am 


the “frien eae up to justice und 
“ trial by court-martial. War ii liately broke ont 
the 19th May 600 hostile Maoris swooped down on the 
‘Their attack was bravely resisted, and after pillaging the 
assailants retired to a position about 3 miles distant. 
aren Sere be ponten at ahi ae 

to the scene. After w few indecisive 


ae the mn, naively erg “We cannot 
Sop east wom oan plo pater . 
uring the troublous period, from the sacking of Kororareka 
conclusion of hostilities at Wanganui, close upon a million of 
was ex while the casualties comprised ei; ive solcti " 
and militia killed, and 167 wounded. ‘The now entered up 
ek Bciparetise repade, 4nd enjoyed odor i rg 5 
Immediately on his first arrival at Ml ane Mey e 
ong on between the forces and the natives, the 
official despatches, sb which he obtained Tee en a 
that the British Parliament had bestowed a new Constitution on 
ta corey hh octal 
concurrently with the new institutions, lespat 
in the London Gazette, and contained language re 
ing to the i the rights of the Maoris to their lands calculated payee Lets 
the peace between the two Hr and it appeared 
similar in tone and meaning had sayin ee 
debate in Parliament on the new Sonsieation and 4! 
been republished in the English hae aos which arrived in the 
at tho same time us the despatches. Copiaiy Oia cease 
‘ible, therefore, that the intention to deprive the Maoris of 
feta whieh eo) a ew line oe pen proposed for 
would undo the work of conquest, lead to a great national com= 
bination of the whole of the native tribes, and thus preg 
destructive, and costly war, He therefore considered it his duty to 
return the despatches, and the charter that came with them, to the 
Home Government, in order that the subject might be more fully con- 
sidered, and also that delay might be obtained in the promulgation and 





ordinary process of the civil law ; 
danger had to be incurred in order to bring the Maoris into li 
indus Sees entails sets cleo ms and traditions to British 
right a sn 
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(Sosa laer tena it-had safeguarded, eaisecipne of life and 
money, from ill effects of the missionary policy the rapacity of 
the protected Maoris. However, the sum of £236,000, owing to the 
Government by the Company, was cancelled, and another amount of 
£268,370 was made a charge on the lands of the Colony. 

Tn the year 1851-2, the Australian gold lsooveties took place, and 

© marked impetus to trade, agriculture, and every branch of 

in New Zealand; though they also had the effect of drawing 

from islands « certain ‘portion of the settlers, who were impatient 

of the slow methods of making a fortune offered by culture of the soil, 

and who hastened to the continent to participate in the realisation of 

the Aladdin’s dream which was luring with equal potency the 
adventurers of civilised Europe, and of uncivilised Asia. 

Tn the year 1852 a representative Constitution was granted New 
Zealand umiler the Imperial! Act, 15 and 16 Vict. c. 72, framed by Sir 
Folin Pakington, the Colonia! Secretary, who was mainly guided in his 
tek by the recommendations and suggestions of Sir George Grey. 
Under the (ea six Fos were created, namely Auckland, 
Wellington, Nelson, Canterbury, Otago, and ‘Taranaki, the Governor 
defining their boundaries. 

The mention of Otago and Canterbury as provincial districts so 
early, as defined in the Constitution Act, might lead to the supposition 
that they were already of political consequence. This, however, was 
pot so. In marking their Ponadesies Sir George Grey was engaged 
toure in providing for future expansion than for meeting present needs. 
‘The first Otago pioncers landed at Port Chalmors on the 22nd March, 
1848, from the eJobn Wickliffe." A second emigrant ship, the * Philip 
Lang,” arrived on the 15th April following. The immigrants who arrived 
in these vessels comprised a colony of Scotch Presbyterians, their leader 

Cargill, « Peninsular veteran, and a descendant of Donald 
town of Invercargill still preserves the name of the founder 
of Dunedin. It is noteworthy that in 1898 Otago celebrated her jubilee, 
and that Captain Cargill's son was then Dunedin's mayor. For years, 
however, the progress of the new settlement was slow, and it took the 
colonists a long time to win their way through to the more fertile 
country which lay beyond the rogged hills that fronted the sea. The 
heweomers were intensely Scotch, bat later the character of the 
settlement changed, thouzh slowly. The Scotch element did not disappear, 
even in the wave of gold seekers that swept over the island in 1861 ; 
and it has not disappeared yet, although it is much modified, The 
pioneers, or “old identities," are, however, becoming rarer with ¢ 
year, and some aspects of Dunedin are almost cosmopolitan, 

Very different from Otago was the sister settlement, Canterbury— 
the most conservative attempt at colonisation ever recorded in the 
British annals. The settlement of Canterbury was intended to be an 
aversea | lise for aristocratic Anglicanism, and owed its existence to 
the late Lord Lyttelton. The price of land in the Canterbury block 




















standing the bickerings and onslaughts stuck steadily to his ‘work 

honght land. He ired the whole of the South Tsland,— 
managed to lay his han: millions of acres in the North Is 
Then came the question, Id it be sold or leased to the set 
Up to the asd aharsclariata ereryredees kecanirin tte ea th des 
witty He ew Zealand Gempany and Bob with the Crown ; but n 


aystem ; altogether his relations with the white alatir 
over shia he ruled were extremely unhappy at this period. Groy 
however, made a blunder in the framing of his Land 

in 1853, Under this code the price of land was reduced to 

acre ; but no limitations were put upon the area any one Sea 


acquire ; consequently Sy rewire icone spectacle of 
estates and royal forests—immense areas, purchased by 
and locked up against colonisation. G: by did not for 


result of his code, but it was destined to have lasting and 
eit rl inher mop port tothe font 
st i rule in it ‘ity to the 

he left it in profound peace. Ss ieels ef which f 
15.774 in TBA, bad inbressed in 1808 to 20073. ‘The revenne in 184 
was £12,899; in 1853 it amounted to £147,820, The Governor 
New Zealand om the last day of the year 1853, after = rale of eigh{ 
years. He was only 33 years of age when he undertook to restam 


= 
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order toa country sunk in the mire of financial difficulty 

inly waging an unsuccessful war: when he left that country, his 

was fairly and honestly comploted, though at the expense of his 
popularity his own countrymen, 

Lieutenant-Colone! Wynyard, Commander of the Forces, became 
wiministrator of the government on Sir George Grey's departure, and 
frought the New Zealand Constitution into operation, Colonel 
Wynyard’s rule of nearly two years occupied a period of quiet 
Progress, though at one time something Tike a Maori rising was 
Uweatened. This was brought about by the discontent caused by the 
— inadequate punishment of a man named Huntley, who had struck 

# native woman in the town of Auckland. The jury brought in 
® verdict of manslaughter ; but the dead woman's kinsmen clamoured 
for the life of the slayer, on the old reckoning of blood for the shedding 
a edge Sr aanes the authorities were inflexible, and the nations 
feeling ly subsided. During the following year a more emphatic 
demonstration, occas by a somewhat simian crime, was end 
aly by the execution of the criminal, A settler named Marsden had 
Killed Maori woman while he was suffering from an attack of delirium 
tremens, and the prisoner was convicted on trial and formally sentenced 
te death. There was an unusual delay in the carrying out of the 
extreme penalty of the law, and this gave rise among the natives to a 
report that the authorities held the life of a Maori in less esteem than 
that of s white man. Just about this time the native mind became 
further inflamed by the murder of another Maori by a drunken settler, 
find 300 men belonging to the tribe of the woman murdered by Marsden 
feade a demonstration, and threatened to cut down the flagstaff from 
which floated the British ensign, In February, 1856, Marsden was 

and the Maori sense of justice satistied. 

Tt is claimed for the new Constitution, which was mainly the work 
Mf Sir George Grey, that it proved, by its having worked without 
alteration, and for the most part exceedingly well for twenty-two years, 
that it was peculiarly adapted to the needs of the colony at that 
fime. This is, however, a matter upon which critics of the Colony’s 
Political history have declined to agree. Briefly stated, the following 
we thie leading characteristics of its machinery:—A Central Parlinmes 

i le with it six Pro 

Couneils (one Chamber); over the 
through Ministers; over each Provinci: 
Hected, like the Council, by the people 
intendent to have a small executive of officials, who w 
te Councillors—a species of Provincial Cabinet; ¢! ontral Parliament 
te General Assermbly to have an Upper House, called the Legislative 
Council, to be elected {in Sir George Grey's original draft of the 
Constitution) by the vineial Councils. At the last-mentioned 

the Colonial Office demurred, and substituted nomination 
ty the Crown. If the original proposal had been carried into effect, 
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pie Zealund’s Senate work! have been powerful enough 
‘the Lower House. The Jatter was to 


Wynyard took refuge from his difcnt 
ripen sing th Hasnt Conn freee 
ieee soe Frederick Aloysius Wel 
members of the of Representatives, James Edward Fitzgerald 
was the Colony's first Promier, and on all sides it is agreed that: 
entirely unfitted to cope with the peculiar difficulties ix 
introduction of Gor 


political 
irt Ministry,” because ie ear oneal 
Parliament that, when asked by the Acting-Governor to 
administration, he had gone upstairs to put on a clean 
ting himself at Government House. ‘The “Clean Shirt 
lived for exactly two days. A 
AGairs were now at a deadl 


yaya 
bis Patent Officers until a Bill 
I ible 


- 





in his advisers, thi 

matters of public policy. 

diverted the King movement into a useful channel; Browne 
into & rebellion and a bloody war, Asearly as 1843, disputes 
the settlers of New Plymouth and the natives as to the o 
certain lands hea erste is Soren ears deciding that 
acquired by a tribe throng! juest did not altogether pass away 
the vanguid but that he: Intter aif retained some claits. 
result ision, the original fugiti ; 

in pre-historic times by the incursions of Te-Whero-Whero and 
Waikato chiefs, began to drift back again to their ancestral 
Among others came Te Rangitake, or, as he is more commonly 
Wiremu Kingi (William King), chief of the Ngatiawa, with 600 
from Otaki, to settle down on the lands of their forefathers o 
southern bank of the Waitara Ri ten miles from New PI 
‘These returned emigrants had a strong disinclination to part 
holdings to the white settlers, who were particularly anxious to 
them. ‘The native csmmanal ownership also entered into the d 
that confronted the new Governor, The Taranaki tribes formed an 
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suti-selling league, and, in order to invest their proceedings with due 
sanctity, buried a Bible in the ground, and taised over it a cairn of 
tones to mark the sacred spot. In 1854, a chief named Rawiri 
Wainua, who had held himself aloof from this association, on account 
this drawing a salary from the Government ay an assessor, offered 
for sale a Portion of the Hua block, of which he claimed the owner- 
Sip. Now this chief was interested, incommon with the principal 
kaguers, tn the remainder of the block ; and the Government Com- 
missioner urged him to dispose of his entire rights. Waitere Katatore, 
aud the other representatives of the tribe, warned the Commissioner 
jhat if he ventured to bring the surveyor’s chain upon the land, he 
Pould have to come with an armed force, ws they we resolved to 
geist th sale to the death. The Commissioner was, howevs 
ted Rawiri Waiaun, yielding at length agninst his better judgment, 
smoanced his decision to seli his rights, ‘This complaisant part-owner 
assembled his fighting men and took the chain upon the land 
Kimself) Waitere Katatore appeared on the scene at the head of sixty 
Warriors, and informed Rawiri Waiaua that he had better desist. The 
latter declined ta take the proffered warning, and Katatore commanded 
Mis tier: to fire a volley. The order was carried out, and Rawirl Waianae 
and seven of hik men were killed. und sixteen wounded. The trouble 
far and wide, panic seized the settlers, and the Government, in 
» month of August, 1855, sent 150 soldiers of the 58th and 65th 
under Major Nugent, to New Plymouth. Governor Grey 
had then left for England about eight months, and Colonel Wynyard, 
the officer administering the Government, followed the troops to ‘New 
Plymouth, accompanied by Tamati Waka Nene, Te Whero-Whero, aud 
‘Te Pani, all three faithful allies of the British: The Ac 10 
investigated the circumstances of the aflair, but declined to ave fe 
death of Rawiri Waiaua, on the ground that that chief had been riled 
fig offering to sell lund to which he passwssed no title. A force of 2 
@idiers was, however, loft at New Plymouth for the protection of ne 
mittlement, The inter-tribul war was then resumed by the natives, the 
Government remaining quiescent. In cue course, Waitere Katatore 
and his half brother were treacherously rdered by a chief named 
Theis (Teaac), who was allowed to go free, Guerilla fighting now 
euntinued for about two years. In the encounters that took place, 
fatives were killed and 100 wounded before a truce between 
the belligerents was made in the month of December, 1856. The 
Government then recognised that it had made a mistak not 
intervening, and the principal chiefs of the North Island were m1 
the authorities to a conference with the Governor on native 
Ohimarama, in the neighbourhood of Auckland, About fifty of the 
head “rangatiras” attended, but as the inaugural address was, in the 
ninin, # special argument in support of the sale of land, Maoris 
led the whole proceedings as a crafty attempt to out-me 
them, and more harm than good was done by the meeting. 





he time was, perhaps, not quite 
“rananga,” which met to consider the project, issued the follo 
to their countrymen:—“Listen all men! The house of New Z 

‘The rafters on one side are the Pakeha; those on the 
Maori ; the ridge-pole upon which both rest ix God. Let th 
house be one. t is all!” However, the necessity for 


King c 
vemember more tI territory by anyo 
and other districts again had not received even that small: 
attention. Ina memorandum dated May 25th, 1861, Governor Br 
stated that “some of the most populous districts, such as 

and Kaipara, have no magistrates resident amongst them ; a 
pees apelin Sessrcant ‘aranaki, and the counts out: th 
East Cape, hare never been visited by an officer of the Gow r 
‘The residents in these districts have never felt that they are 
subjects of the Queen of England, and have little reason to think: 
the Government of the Colony cares at all about their welfare.” 


bore somewhat similar testimony. Writi: 
State, on the 6th December, 1861, he oid : “Tee eae 
gent: necessity of introducing simple municipal institutions — 
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them (the Maoris) was. pointed out, and the first step taken to 

beix to our courts ; but, though various proposals have 

en made for facilitating a further advance towards these objects, 
matter has been practically left nearly where it then was.” 

fly stated, the articles of the Treaty of Waitangi had been simply 

by tho British authoritics. The mensure spoken of by Sir 

G Grey as a first step towards inducing the natives to refer their 
Mlisputes to European courts, was an ordinance for appointing 
(Resident Magistrates to exercise jurisdiction in civil cases between 
white colonists and Maoris in claims where the amount sued for did 
Peoedled eee ts aan a sterling. These were, aman 20 means 
judgment im thore eases in which the native 

‘was the losing pew For dealing with cases of exelusively native 
disputes, m number of “rangutiras” were appointed assessors, each 
to the suit being at liberty to select one assessor to sit in 

mt conjointly with the magistrate. The useful work done by 

d Courts was extremely limited, and the Government made little 
effort to improve matters. The cost deterred it, for all the revenues of 
{the eolony were needed for the purposes of settlement and white 
fadministration. Then, again, the Imperial Government considered 
had done, and was doing, quite enough for the colony, in 

the expense of the military establishment; and declared that 

no to to throw away upon the natives, So the 

I ‘pursued was the only one possible ander the circumstances, 
i that of abstention from interference in all purely Maori 
leoneerna. Nevertheless, some attention was paid to the natives by 
) authorities. A liberal distribution was made of blankets, sugar, 
and other articles of white “trade,” in order to win over 
attach to British interests the leading chiefs. This effort 

jat mative concilintion has been sufficiently jeered at by the 
ic, ax “The Flour and Sugar Policy ;” yet in the i of 

its employment it served a by no means useless purpose. Of course, as 
time went on it became less effective, as the noisiest natives were the 
‘of the lurgest: bribes to induce good behaviour, Excessive 

to any one section of the Maoris irritated its neighbours; and 

wars became affairs of everyday occurrence. One reflective chief 

e these quarrels as “a river of blood" flowing through the land. 
w ‘Tamihana Tarapipi managed to save his tribe from tho utter 
demoralisation of drunkenness only by ejecting almost every white man 
living among his people. Even the “Pakehas” who bad married Maori 
Were not exempt from the operation of this regulation, but had 

leave their families behind them; and though the chief 

the settlement of « few mechanics, by whose skill he expected 

such as were allowed this privilege had to sign a bond to 

for every native found drank on their premises. Among the 

s where this precaution was not taken, drunkenness was greatly on 





ive 

ib percor iowa hal bear kn tha inbeh talk Batley Ot aT 
oe rela ebsh Maat etna k hh 3 ond Scere 

procedure on the part of the Government did much to 

matters, Wn Oe acon Toe ee Nee Daan Meee 
ance was one to regulate the importation and sale of arma to the 
natives. This enactment was virtually repealed in 1857. A certain 
pote alay ngs had gone'6a "ta. eplte Toe tk The Gover it 
herefore, should have spent toney and used vigilance in enfore: 
regulations, instead of adopting inswne course of 


paid a visit to the settlement early in dave 
1859, ‘and declared to the natives that he intended to adopt an rely 
new policy i in the buying of native lands, and to deal at first hand with 
individual claimants, disregardful of tribal rights and the influence 
the “ rangati In short, the misguided Governor wanted to enforce 
the English Jand system of modern times, and the evolution 
generations, ou « race of people whose usages regarding Jand t 
resembled in a great measure those in vogue among the Trish under th 
Brehon traditions. When the land policy was inaugurated: 
the Governor, some thirty million acres or more had been ; 
from the Maori owners for the purposes 

than « quarter of million acres were u 

of the Taranaki district were cramped f for 


dre into it 
fg Watters Pree 


of the North Island Fe 
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sea coast, with an average width of about 7 miles During his 
visit to the district, the Governor, therefore, in order to accom: 
modate the settlers, invited the natives to dispose of their Jands. 

Meantime the agitation in favour of the King movement so 
sigerosaci rl blic attention in the central districts of the North Island, 
that the new ie froublonmonkdering on the west coast almost escaped notice 
entil it burst forth in the blaze of war. Friction between the two races 
in this part of the Island was constant and severe on account of the 
steady refusal of the Maoris to part with their lands, the influence of the 


aye all sales of his people's territory. In 1858 the Taranaki settlers 
tad fruitlessly memorialised the General Assombly to set aside the 
tribal rights, and allow such natives as were willing to dispose of their 
individual claims in communal lands to do so. Early in 1859 Wiremu 
Kingi sent a message to the Governor, declaring that no more land 
should be sold in the district extending from New Plymouth to Mokau, 
and peearesticg him, therefore, to entertain no proposal for the sale of 
native within those limits. t was just after this notification of 
te great anti-land-selling chiefs that the Governor paid his diplomatic 
visit to New Plymouth, prepared to carry his new land policy into 
effect no matter who should oppose him. At a meeting with the 
tustives he stated that he would never consent to the purchase of land 
which did not carry an undisputed title, but neither would he permit 
any one to interfere in land salea who had not an interest in the hold- 
ings under offsr. ‘The Maoris are alleged to have misapprehended his 
to have understood that his intention was to start a 

new icy by treating with individuals, disregarding the “mana” of 
the and setting aside the tribal rights, However, there was 
sery little misapprebension about the matter, as subsequent events 
sea that the natives understood him only too well. In response 
tw the Governor's invitation, a native chief named Te Teira, or Taylor, 
at once got lator his friends and offered to part with the lands 
(600 acres) which they were occupying at Waitara. It appears, 
however, that Teira and his adherents had no exclusive right to this 
block of 600 acres, though they occupied it, The land belonged 
to the Ngutiawa nation, and was endeared to the people by his- 
torical association, being their first landing place some twenty-five 
or thirty generations before. Areas had been allotted them by their 
ancestors for the heads of different families, aud divided into sub- 
allotments for individual, holders. Teira, however, pressed his offer, 
and Mr. MeLean, the Native Secretary, repiied on behalf of the 
Governor that he would buy, provided a good title could be made out. 
‘The Native De ent and the Governor sent down Commissioners, 
the land-purchaser for the district, spent nearly 

a ear in the investigntion of Teim's title. After inquiry they decided 
erroneously that the native vendor's title was good, and that ‘Teira's 





Bargain. 
» Hostilities broke out earlyin 1860, On the 20th February, in' year, 
surveyors were sent out co mark the boundaries. By way of 
Maoris directed some of their most ill-favoured women to pull up: 

no violence was offered, unless the © 


‘iger” had just arrived with a reinforeement of the 
Regiment, and, on the 17th Muareh, Colonel Gold conveyed vo the front 
detachment of artillery and three guns, 210 men 6f the 65th Regiment, 
# party from the “Niger,” with a rocket tube, twenty mounted volun~ 
teers, and @ com Shlomi The Maoris were sun 


sum 
moned to surrender, but refused, the troops opened tire with shot and 
|. This was the first irremed! tet ot bt 
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upon native, as as op affairs, the: 


hi _represnn) 
On the 30th at seecchorereaiere egies 
lly abolished. Meanw! matters in Spine ie a country | 
no 


HL 


by the Maoris, his announcement that a xtear 

coming to trade on the Waikato River seemed only to increase: 

mistrust with which the natives regarded all advances ma 

Government. The still unsettied Waitara land was: 

euuse of irritation, and even the natives of the 

divided on the matter, One party, led by Wiremu Tumi 

was in favour of a penceful settlement, but Wiremu Kingi 

the retrocession of the Waitara land, and his cause was warmly 

by Manga Rewi Maniopoto, chief of the Ngatimaniapoto nation, — 

| Governor now caused the title to the land to be carefully i 
came to the concluaion that it had never been lawfully acquired. un 
meantime, a body of natives was in armed occupation of a block 
at Tataraimaka, near New Plymouth, which nelle wo 
settlers, and the Muoris refused to leave it until the Waitara block 4 
handed over, The claim of the Colony to the Waitara land was: : 

by proclamation on the 11th May, 1863, but the restitution was: 

layed, and the Ngatiruanui still refused to leave Tataraimaka.. 

Governor tried parleying, but without avail, and then d 

decisive action. At the beginning of March, 1863, His Ex 

accompani by General Cameron and a strong foree of military, 

for Tatarait with the intention of recapturing this block, bes 
the Waitara question. The natives accepted this move 

prelude to war, and Rewi and his supporters at once took action. 


an office were seized, and the E 
‘f dismissed. Next, a party of soldiers was surprised and | 

in the Taranaki district, and the prospect of peace became hopeless, 
spite of the issue of the proclamation removing all claim to the dispa 
land, and the withdrawal of the shh therefrom, war had recomment 
and it dragged out its weary length over a period of three years 
cere Grey had received notice that the Maoris intended to co 
a on Auckland, and resolved to forestall them. On the 12th J 
a small force under General Cameron occupied a position on the Kohe 
heights, overlooking the Waikato River. The Maori force was int 
divisions, one of which, under Manga Rewi Maniopoto, occupied 
forest of Hunua, whence many successful attacks wero delivered on) 
colonial levies. Wiremu Tamihana Tarapipi commanded the ot 
division, which marched down by the course of the Waikato to 

the invasion. On the 17th July, this foree attacked an escort of 
18th Regiment, and defeated it, killing four and wounding ten, — 
the morning of the same day, the British troops at Koheroa defea 
2 Muori detachment, After another slight engagement Came 


Ls 
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concluded that his foex were of no mean calibre, and decided to make 
more formidable preparations, On the renewal of hostilities, am series of 
acshistabarcalminate?. o on the 23rd October, 1863, in the action which 
has been called the “Rattle of Bald Hills” Daring the progress of this 
were some desperate hand-to-hand encounters between the 

soldiers, but, eventually, the native force was driven 

of a killed, while great numbers of their 


October, rosea Cameron, who had been provided 
HailIstyost cteamere, one c-which waa builtin’ Syriney, 
proceeded to attack Meremere, but the Maori evacuated this position, 
and retired to « stronger one at Rangiriri. Here, after a desperate 
frixtance, they were forced to capitulate, but King Potatan the Second 
and his general, Wiremu Tamihana Tarapipi, made their escape. The 
Maori loss was between fifty and 150 killed, the number of wounded 
ing unknown, while 183 were taken prisoners and sent to Auckland. 
The fish loss was thirty-five men and two oflicers killed, and thirceen 
“Gcers and eighty-five men wounded. A proclamation of peace 
wns now ted, and the enemy fell back from the King’s head- 
quarters, and allowed General Cameron to occupy the position without 
astruggle. But the expected terms were not proclaimed, and the war 
was renewed, The Maoris were driven from one: position to another, 
hat eventually made « most heroic stand at Orakau. Here a force of 
shout 300 natives under Rewi withstood for three days the attacks of a 
British army of 2,000 men. On the evening of the third day the 
Maori ammunition was exhausted, so the half-starving natives made a 
fortie, when the greater part of them were destroyed, but Rewi and a 
few followers escaped to the hills, The Maori loss was about 200, while 
the British casualties were sixteen killed and fifty-two wounded. With 
the reduction of Orakau, Maori resistance practically ceased, and Wiremu 
Tamihana and Rowi retired to the upper waters of the Waikato, whither 
they were not pursued. In this long and dilatory struggle, an able 
general and distinguished officers had been fighting, with vastly superior 
numbers, a savage foe whose forces ut the very highest estimate did not 
exceed 2,000; whereas General Cameron had ultimately under his control 
some 10,000 regulars, and was assisted by volunteers and militia of 
about the same numerical strength. Nor was this their only advantage, 
for the British were armed with Enfield rifles and had artillery, while 
the Maoris carried old Tower muskets and shot guns, and the few 


mipeget they possessed could hardly be calied artillery. 
‘campaign involved the colony in a debt of £3,000,000, besides 


Ph deem claims made on account of military expenditure, while 
it and industry received a decided check. The conflict brought 
absolute ruin to the Ngutihaux nation, for nearly all their land was in- 
chided in the scheme of general confiscation, though the Ngatimaniapoto 


tace, which had practically provoked hostilities, lost very little terri 
tory. The new frontier was delimitated by a lino drawn from Raglan 





(Ml Senet | 
Sutiven made their'fasl stand at Te Ranga, about 3 miles: a 
“Gate Pa,” and here they were completely crushed, their 

So wacko the soo Tava narbacteet ga 

in the wi . ranaki war ing on. 
in June, 1863, General Cameron «1 a 
hold on the Katikarn River, some 15 mile 
In March, 1864, a force under Major Butler suffered 


ing April, whon detachments under the command of Ca 
and were completely routed by the natives. W 
of the slain + ereeestanp ie they were found 
























at Turuturamokai redoubt was defeated by the | 
ptain Ross and nine men were killed. On the 21st 
force under Colonel McDonnell attacked and captured 
hold at ‘Te Ngutu-o-te-manu. Early in September 4 
i defeated the Government forces at Ruararv, 
and wounding twenty-tive. Shortly afterwards the whites “fri 
lies” were defeated at Moturoa. Titokowaru’s “mana” was 
the ascendant, and he set forth on the road to Wanganui, & 
murder and rapine thi the districts on his line of march. — 
9th November, 1868, Te Kooti and his band suddenly swooped 
on the village of Matawhero, The Hau-Haus f 
eriminate butchery, twenty-nine Europeans and thirty-two: 
Maoris being cruelly murdered. When the news arrived the 
fled in all directions, The women and children in Gisborne 
shipped off to Auckland, and the deserted homesteads at Pove 
were given up to the flames by the savage Hau-Haus. Te Ko 
his band retired to the bush, to the hill of Ngatopa, murdering 
laging on the way. In this stronghold he was attacked by a conal 
force of “friendlies” and whites under Ropata and Colonel Whi 
The Hau-Haus found their position untenable, and during th 
evacuated it and plunged into the forest. hither they were pur 
by Ropata and his followers, and numbers were killed or 
prisoners, but Te Kooti himself escaped. Meanwhile K 
rendered effective service in harrying the Hau-Haus under Tito 
Early in 1869 Lieutenant Gascoigne, his wife, three children and 
other whites were murdered, and the Rev. John Whitely, arriving 0) 
the scene shortly afterwards, met the same fate  Titokowara 
sued by Colonel Whitmore and Kepa to the head of the Wy 
iver, but he was allowed to remain there, as the authori! 
decided on no further action. Te Kooti, however, continued to, 
trouble, and various punitive expeditions were despatched against | 
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\was eventually left without further molestation, and the Colony 


' d sajeyer comparative 
une, 1869, Mr, William Fox Teens Premier, having Mr. Vogel 
with him ox Colonial Treasurer. The exhausting war had 
injured the Colony, and ete upon its resources had been 
lmost incessant. Mr. V the Session of 1870, initiated 
belief that the native difficulty 


md by the augmentation of the British lation through an 
immigrants, rather than by the old ieflins of settlement and 

ti ment ; and he maintained that the entire Colony would 
affected by the stimulating influence of the money bor- 

‘to carry out the new policy. At this time the Constitution 
nly ereated by Sir George Grey in 1852, was still in operation, 
‘not without occasional friction. Under this measure the Colony 
[eiteeatieler tion of vestry-oflicered settlements. The system 
well under the conditions which had developed side by side 

ted coastal colonisation, undertaken by divergent interests, bat 
troubles were questions of ways and means. The provinces had 

a! ax best they could on the driblets of revenue that might 
ed by the Central Government ; but, under the fearful exactions 
xhausting war, there was very little money to spare to furnish 
fven deiblets of revenue. In order, therefore, to provide the 
jrovinces with a sore source from which to raise funds, they had, 

initiation, been given the virtual control of the Crown lands 

ir borders, and the profits accruing therefrom. Of course, here 

ppotioatity of endowment that led to innumerable jealousies and 


amount 
y consisted of a war debt; but the Provinces had, at any rate, 
a great deal—especi ly i in Canterbury and Otago—on public 
(and in rendering efficient their system of cole ion. Sir 
Wogel came forward with Bipods ion to centralise expenditure 
ist and continous scheme of public works and immigration with 
¥- His scheme for borrowing from six to ten 
to be expended on defence, immi, 
rehase and settlement of land, and public works generally, 
y adopted, and the Colony entered upon 
J ‘carver with hardly a dissentient v 
with pepsin Setual to that of its author, adopt also the 
of 


great pol: 
from a public estate created out of 
lines should pass. Here selfishnes 





eet ‘Mr, Vogel's 
Siriee eter bap Ape Pr haae 
of 248,000, a number. 


fugitive. In the year 1870 the 

Te Rangihiwiinar,‘opata sad Majer (Repu) drove hin 
nui, 

Geeitot te ios tnckrorde and brand otosentae . e ix 




































paid 

‘ing the respect which their chief 

tase with the people and pas Fare an of their childi 
wild Ureweris and touchy natives of the interior of the 
J epee rsa tron his pam heer p 
‘in consequence of hii it Management aoris, aft 
proved fairly amenable to civilised usage and British legal 10 
‘The numerous gold discoveries which had been made were no 


gold 
of ata time (the of the Waitara war) when the E 
Sta Sse bt arias than some 80,000, But 
the ce of the precious metal in the mountains and 
the South Tsland had long been persistent. From 1857 to 1 


winter of 1861 Gabriel Read, while prospecting in a gally at! 
discovered convincing evidence of a good alluvial field, 

with common butcher's knife, in the space of ten hours, 
worth. After sinking hole after hole, for some distance alo 
of his discovery, and striking “finds” of gold in all, 
Sir John Richardson, the Superintendent of the province, 
him of his success, For thista ee afterwards paid a reward: 
Upon receipt of the news, half the population of Dunedin dash 
te the scene of the rush.” For some years following, the p 
Otago became the theatre of “rush” upon “rush,” though the phy 
characteristics of this part of South Island rendered travelling © 
kind a matter of the greatest difficulty. The mountains were | 
and treeless, and the obtaining of fuel an impossibility. Ni 
thousands into the province, though fhe snows and 

the winter months drove not a few back again to the warmer & 
Tn 1863 the export of gold from the Otago fields had risen to more 4 
£2,000,000, of 
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‘The fields at were in the full tide of their fame and attractive- 


ess wl were in the west coast districts of the 

province of satiate ury. Gold had long been known to exist in the 

wild gorges and well nigh impassable river-beds of this romantic and 

tis rable regio, but the difficalties of winning it were great 

Government surveyors who had been sent to explore the 

eountry for the precious metal had been drowned in the ice-cold 

mountain streams, or had returned to the settlements worn out and 

|fimished. In 1864 a man named Albert Hunt had found payable 

in the Greenstone Creek. He was subsequently branded ay 

‘or, and! compelled to fly for his life by a mob of disap- 

il maddened diggers. Nevertheless, after events proved the 

truth of his story. In 1865 hundreds of diggers flocked to the province 

lof Westland, and, braving incredible difficulties, and suffering hardships 

fianumernble, penetrated to every gold-bearing spot on the West Coast, 

y lives were Lasqably but still the quest went on, Much gold was won, 

as freely spent. Provisions fetched astonishing prices. Tor ton 

dour 2180 lad been paid, and candles were considered cheap at 4 

For years, however, returns were so good that £10 per 

lweek was regarded ug only a fair outlay for the most primitive of food 

lend necessaries, The gold exported from the West Coast of the South 
Melanie in 1866 was valued at £2,140,000. 


Eph eo the heels of rich “finds” in the southern proyinces of 
Canterbury and Westland, came news of magnificent 
sat the Thames and in: the Coromandel Peninsula, situated 

east eer in the province of Auckland, They were not alluvial 
lds, but quartz reefs, and thus differed from the workings in the 

h ent The exploitation of the auriferous deposits of the 

li Eapeariace 3 was long delayed by the successive wars betw 

the natives When such exploitation became possi 
lords rendered profitable mining problematical by insisting 
high-priced prospecting permits ; and it cost the miners as much 
per man forthe the right to seek for gold whose existence was merely 
dat This short-sighted policy put off the opening up of the 
i Gold-tield until Tea, tl ough ) years before this the shores of 
i Gulf had been worked with system and profit. The gold 
of New Zealand are, however, no longer exploited by individual 
are 
jisition to win the precious metal from its matrix, that 
‘is required, and the combined effort of companies necessitated. 
oxituate gold yield of the Colony up to date ix set down at the 

£59,160,000 


jous metal was conducted. There 
riots—such dual encounters only : ¢ mon in 










aes ec s “ 


even ex! 
Teh the old a 
Bees jarteaabenly. Crees aud An reaol 

past old autonomy. In the pleasant islet of Kawau, n 
Auckland, quietly resided Sir George Grey, deep in the etudy of 
papi ook pepe nities. Now, the old Constitution that Vogel s 

Gatos Neder’ eee Grey's creation, and he burned with ind 
mae ieees acl retreat that sacri hands she 
be laid wy feyatiede retiereyper en New Zealand 
nation. Forth he came from his studies in 1875, and entered the aren 
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1877-9; Sir Robert Stout for nv of combat h of pa 
pone seo and again, 

















of their own race to the House. When 


country often display great preihdner pase 0 
settlers oa t 


In the year 1864 the Government confiscated more 
the could then utilise, and a portion of the alienated 
remained unoccupied. In the ii of i, 


Maori 

houses, cultivated farms, and exercised all the other 0 
thereon. A promise had also been given to the nat of 
that the Government would give tl # certain sum per ae 
solutium for the confiscation of their lands. Time passed | 
occupiers remaining undisturbed snd actual ownership and ext 
possession were at times somewhat offensively asserted, — 
fanaticism gave cohesion to the Maoris who oceup 

fiscated lands and caused them to gain adherents from 
until a large settlement became established in the Ngatiruanui 
vat a place called Parihaka, under the leadership of a Maori 
soothsayer named Te Whiti. For some time it Y if 
disposal of of the disputed lands would result in another outbreak of 
but the decisive action of Mr. Bryce, Minister for Native Al 
averted such a contingency. At the head of a force of | 
Saar Mr. Bryce proceeded to Parihaka, where Te W 
Tohu allowed themselves to be quietly arrested. were 
in custody until March, 1883, when they were taken back 
on the reserves measured out for Maori occupation. Since th 
natives have either become reconciled to dominance by the 
or lack the power and desire to organise further resistance, 
the time of the signing of the Treaty of Waitangi the 1 
may have numbered 70, 0,000; at the census of 1858 the retum 
56,049; at that of 1886 {including half-castes) 41,627 ; at the: 
mace the number was returned as 41,993, and at that of 190 
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Daring the period occupied by the foregoing political and social 


events, the y had several times changed its government. The 
Marquis of Normanby surrendered the reins of office on the 2ist 
February, 1879. The government was then administered by Chief 
Dustice James Prendergast, till the arrival of Sir Hercules G. R. 
Robinson, who ruled the colony from the 27th March, 1879, till the 8th 
ber, 1880. During his régime, in the year 1876, Rewi, the 
hero of Orakau, visited Auckland for the first time in twenty yenrs, 
and was lionised by the citizens. He returned to the Waikato in 
company with the Governor, deeply impressed by the marvels wrought 
by the all-subduing “pakeha.” On the retirement of Sir Hercules 
on the Sth September, 1880, Chief Justice Prendergast 
figain administered the Government. He was relieved of his 
solkig the Hon. Sir Arthur H. Gordon, who was Governor of the 
y from the 28th November, 1880, to the 23rd June, 1882 
when Chief Justice Prendergast for a third time, administered the 
Government till the coming of Lieutenant-General Sir William F, 
D, dervois, on the 20th January, 1883. It was during Sir Arthur 
Wordon’s period of Governorship, early in the year 1882, that Tawhiao, 
the “King of the Maoris,” came forth from his long seclusion and 
Visited Auckland, where all sorts of honours were lavished upon him, 
He subsequently visited England, and then returned to bis home on 
the Waikato, where he lived quietly for several years. At the 
Teginning of 1888, Tawhino held & meeting at Maungakawa, at the 
imvitation of the Ngatihaua tribe, when the following lines of policy 
were affirmed; “That the Maoris and pakehas shall be as one people ; 
the laws of the Queen, and respect them in every way as loyal 
¢ and that every native acting contrary to the Queen's laws 
undergo the same punishment as the ‘pakeba’ ; that all native 
gyeid intoxication and other abuses ; that no objection be offered to the 
Lands Court selling, or otherwise, so long as it is done legally." With 
this declaration the long dispute between the two races, which lasted 
from the very beginning of colonisation, may be said to have come to 
# conclusion, 

Legisiatively New Zealand has been a country of experiments, As 
far back as the year 1869 an Act was passed enabling the Government 
fe grant life assurances and annuities on the security of the Colonial 
revenue, and the Government Insurance D: ent is now a pro- 
mminent institution of the State, In 1873 a Public Trust Office was 
founded, by which it was sought to insure the faithful discharge of 
trusts, to relieve individuals from the responsibilities of trusteeship, 
and to substitate 2 permanent officer of the Civil Service in place of 

i Notwithstanding the lavishness of its public works policy, 
the Government of the Colony always manifested a reluctance to divert 
= of revenues from the ordinary channels of public expenditure to 

of coastal defence. New Zealand was more buck- 
a in ilerespect than any of her i i 
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ii deg leg vera pear ae pss! 
Bewhttiane . D. Jervois, that much was done to remedy 
Haley mle eh ptariece tier 

a tour 
view to the elaboration of a homogeneous 
lectures and Ulery Cachloentna or public 
the would ran in the event of a Haropean 


tj of the Australasian colonies, either for 
alge within its own borders, oc rvepaleg conte 
enemy. 

‘The period marked by the Governorship: J 
was probably the worst, in a financial olon 
hitherto seen. Prices of staple produce continued to fall year 
praia Those who had purchased landed estate with borrowed: 

a speculative rise, one after another failed ; next came 
their mortgages, and then that of the minor financial compani 
lative holdings were unsaleable, and whose funds were exhat 
ibility for all this disaster was placed on the should 
Vogel policy of public works and internal expansion ; but 
was really traceable to several other causes. The truth is, 
was the Lied hen or Weatglatiet aa atime of slu as 
a ia ol jues, together with an appallit i 
Sete kt 
luctive lony 60 a0 d y 
the mire of financial difficulties. 

Political life during this period became chiefly a series of ey 
dients for keeping the Treasury from absolute depletion, and ¢ay 
ing on the settlement of the land. The industrial outlook 
Zealand was probably never worse than in the years 1885 
‘The policy of retrenchment had been tried before with some 
partial salvation. It was tried again, The salaries of the Gove 
‘and the Ministers were diminished, as also were the size and the pay 
the House of Representatives ; the Custonis duties were raised, 
taxes on property were increased. The result of these exer 
restore tinancial balance was a measure of strained but solvent 
and is creditable to the Fall, Atkinson, and Whitaker Ministry, 
was called upon to meet the emergency. 

While the provinces had their own Governments, they had also 
own Land Laws.’ With these the General Assembly of the 
little to do. Upon the abolition of the provinces, the 
the public lands came into the domain of the central 
some fifty-four divergent statutes and ordinances had to be 
Uniformity could not, of courme, be at once secured, as land 

































year 
mide an assault on the political citadel and pri 
pled it by Peer cleat rH thi 
ays of ering, whi seal juvit nal 
fare, a praen paren arcs when acres were 


organisation was complete, the Labour movement found its vo 
sought to make it heard in the councils of the State. The gold 
the lands were all occupied, and the ure of altered 
forced into prominence new factor in politics. Somew! 
this time occurred two great strikes—one in England, thou 
tiles distant; the other in Australia, in the very heart of the Ni 
World. One was the London dockers’ strike; the other the m 
maritime strike of 1890. peacting ania the rebutf that it " 
in Australia all along the line, the led cause of labour soughy 
for its wrongs in Parliament. In none of the Australasian C 
was the new movement so vehement ax in New Zealand. wy 
however, had been prepared. The voice of Grey had long been 
advocacy of measures deemed by opponents as ultra-democratic. — 
His successor, John Ballance, was not less ardent in the cause, — 
profession « journalist, this man, whose claims to the title of state 
are undoubted, had sprung from the people, and was intimat 
acquainted with their methods of thought, their and t 
desires. When opportunity came he was quick to it, and ¢ 
Labour Party, instend of forming an independent opposition, had # 
ith cleared of preliminary obstacles by the presence of a party 
liament with similar ideals to their own, To this loch they 
themselves, and acknowledged John Ballance as their |. Th 
was immediately apparent. On the 5th December, 1890, ‘the gi 
elections were held, and the constituences pronounced their verdict 
no uncertain voice. No less than twenty members owed their rett 
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to the Labour vote, and Mr. Ballance found himself at the head of a 
Majority which, though much of it was raw material, was sincere and 
enthusiastic, and devoted to the principles of its leader. 
The Atkinson Ministry, after « few weeks of inefiectual delay 
on itself to the inevitable, and on the 24th January, 1891, Mr 
Ballance became Premier, having in his Cabinet Mr. Seddon and Mr. 
Mackenzie, both of whom possessed tho physical power and fighting 
foree which their leader lacked. 
‘The legislation initiated by Mr. Ballance, and continued by the Seddon 
, may be divided into enactments relating to Finance, to Con- 
etme Reform, and to Labour. At this time the principal source 
ef direct taxation was the Property Tax. It consisted of a penny in 
the £ on the capital value of every citizen's possessions, less his debts 
and an exemption of £500 ; and was a rough-and-ready method of rais- 
ing revenne. It was, however, inequitable, as it taxed stock that was 
frequently unmarketable—an exaction that fell upon values—while 
es, as such, were untouched. Moreover, years of high returns 
and loss were treated alike. The tax did not discriminate between 
| good seasonsand bad, and Mr. Ballance determined to introduce a more 
pete of revenue-raising. Accordingly, in the session of 1891 
the Property Tax was abolished, and its place taken by a progressive 
Tand Tax and a progressive Income Tax, which received statutory 
endorsement by “The Land and Income Tax Assessment Actof 1891,” 
Améasure amended from time to time until the law was consolidated 
by the Land and Income Tax Assextment Act of 1900. These measures 
instituted a system of taxation on the unimproved value of Iand and 
the capital value of mortgages, in conjunction with a tax on incomes in 
excess of £300 a year, ‘Che or y land tax is Id. in the £, with « 
ited tax in aldition on all estates of the value of £5,000 and over 
rate of Income Tax is Gd. in the £ on the first taxable £1,000, 
after deducting the £300 exemption and Is. in the £ on the excess of 
£1,000. Tncome Tax is payable by companies at the uniform rate of 
Te in the £. After a bitter conflict the mensures passed both Houses, 
and @ light Absentee Tax also became Jaw. During the first session 
Various measures were passed having for their object the alleviation of 
the lot of the worker. Chief amongst these were—the Employers 
Liability Act of 1882 Amendment Act; the Truck Act, prohibiting the 
payment of wagesin goods or otherwise than in money ; and # Factories 
repealed by a consolidati) asure. On the 22nd 
April, 1891, a proclamation was issued to the inhabitants of Raratonga, 


the appointment of a British Resident for the protectorate of 
the Cook Islande 
‘The Earl of Onslow left the Colony on the 2nd Februar 892 
Soe being received on the 24th of the sam 
Sustice, Sir James Prendergast, acted as Admi 
arrival of the Earl of Glasgow, who assumed the duties of G 
the 7th June, 1892, During this year an important constitutional 





ves suffered a severe loss by the death of Sir 
Atkinson, which took place en the 28th June, 1892, and it 
democratic policy of the Ballance Government found further 


in various legislative enactments, ‘The Employers’ 
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The direct result of the reaffirmation of the Liberal 
of detnocratic it 


defined ts cad as Ocateal Obeee 96 Asticattoe an 
which may be enforeed in the xume way as a judgment of the Supreme 


‘The Factories Act of 1894, slightly extended by an “amending 
‘Act. in 1896, consolidates and improves upon se less than four 
previous measures, two of which were passed by the Ballance Go 
vernment. Under this Act all workshops, wl ba or mor 
persons are occupied, are declared to be factories, must an 
SAE biateal lac edi sabeat to dnsososlon at any hour of the 
or day ; a master and servant working together count as two | 
and inspectors have absolute dened to oansnn such cob 
lation and sanitary arrangements The tat lly as they 
to life and health, factory age is 14; there are 
hali-timers, In New Zealand, primary education is not only 
compulsory: any child pais 15, therefore, must 
education test before being allowed to go to factory work. il 
under 16 years must be certified by an inspector to be physically 
for work. Wowen and children under 18, may 
before 7-15 am., or after 6 p.m, nor more than forty-eight 
week, All factory workers (time or piece) are entitled to. “the | 
holiday, after 1 p.m. on Saturday—in the case of time 
deduction from wages. The rates of pay and hours of Inbour!} 
be publicly notified and returned to inspectors, Overtime 
permitted by inspectors on twenty-eight days a year, but 
must not be less than 6d. per hour extra. Even the huts in whieh 
nomadic shearer lives while working on a shade’ are 
under the operation of this Act, The Shop and 
regulates the hours of business in shops, and provides for one 
holiday a week. It also enumerates the working 
ke, ot clerks employed in banks and ceeeoblas offices, But 
measures were not the only class legislation passed during the session 
A measure that found much favour with the local small I farnee rane 
Advances to Settlers Act of 1894. Under it a State Board 
Government money on leasehold and freehold security, but not on. 
or suburban lands, unless occupied for farming or market 
The loan may amount to three-fifths of the vulue of the security — 
freehold, and one-half when leaschold. The rate of interest charged i 
5 per cent., but the borrower pays at the rate of 6 per cent, in bali 
yearly instalments, the extra 1 per cent. being by way of gradual re 
payment of the principal. Mortgayees must in this manner repa) 
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en -three half-yearly instalments; if able to 

can so, Over three millions of money have 

cand Other measures designed for the benefit of 

pastoral community, and during the same 

= mace i Act, authorising the acquisition 

pose of settlement, the Lands Improvement 

sibetion Act, and the Dairy Industry Act, the 

measure regalating the saree of butter and 

snap mein the hsiacth of the milk used, and providing for inspec. 


ing for ex, 
etE08 wis a Saber int in a ‘iod of depression, 
which eras tically since fe f Aloe peer and 
industrial Sena had grown daring the interval, the increase hud 
‘been counterbalanced by a fall in prices of products, and in the value 
‘ot land, Settlers bad for long been forced to go to the financial institu- 
“tions for assistance, and the high rates of interest were a further source 
| of embarrassment. ‘The breaking strain was reached in 1895, and 
‘mortgages were allowed to fall in by many who could no longer hold 
tit against adverse fortune. Values of securities were thereby greatly 
depreciated, and the Bank of New Zealand, one of the largest of the 
 mortgagors, was compelled to seek assistance from the Government, 
‘This was granted by the Bank of New Zealand and Banking Act of 
1895, which neaicned the writing off of the paid-up capital of the 
(ez together with the proceeds of a first call on the reserve liability, 
_ and also the raising of new capital by the issue of preference shares in 
Se ramen securities. It was also provided that one 
tors should be appointed by the Governor. In spite of this 
oe disaster the general results for 1895 were favourable, and the 
“Treasurer was able to declare « surplus at the end of the year, this 
ea ‘satisfactory state of affairs proving the precuror of a period of 
| Prosperity. 

‘Th accordance with the usual rule, the Parliamentary session of 1896, 
| thamediately preceding the general clections, was not remarkable for 
“any measures of great importance, the cipal enactments being chietly 
amendments to oxisting legislation. The franchise was altered by the 
sbolition of the non-residential or property qualification, and residence 
alone now entitles an elector to have his name on the roll. The results 
of the census, taken on the 12th April, necessitated a partial redistri- 
| bution of seats, and a permanent commission for each of the two islands 

| was constituted under the Representation Act Amendm d 
“amendment of the Land for Settlement Act made special provision for 
eels of highly improved lands acquired by t! nment, and 
renee should be given to applicants not in possession 
of any ores lubour legislation comprised amendments to the Acts 
the Inspection of Machinery, Registry of Shipping and 
‘Seamen, the Shop and Shop Assistants Act, and nions 
“Act, At the end of July a want of confidence motion, tabled by 
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a great shock to the community. 
panied by serious loss of Ly, visited ihe Be 

poids Hawke's Bay, and Paeron districts. kyr Sion Misitey 
at the close bare lai resulted in the return 
with a good working sae 

"The Earl of Glasgow c term of office oa 
sees aaaeg alr areca phi cet lierpreee.- 
all sections of the community, with whom he had made — 
extremely popular. Sir James Prendergast took up the duties of the 
administration until the arrival of the Earl of Ranfurly, who wax sworn: 
non the 10th August. The early months of 1897 were 
and accompanied by destructive bush fires, but at Bastertide excep. 
tionally severe storms of wind and rain visited the Colony, and destruc: 
tive floods were experienced, especially in the Rangitikei and Hawke 
Bay districts. In these localities one of the heaviest rainfalls on recut! 

tered, with the result that immense volumes of water 
country, sweeping away the settlers’ houses, and 

da Several lives were lost, and hundreds of 
sheep Sraetsowaied: while the nis system. of the North Island 
was dit ised by the destructoin of and washaways of line 
that occurred at various points, O1f the const the weather was 
stormy, and several disasters to 
of the “Tasmania,” at Mahia 
lives. During the = the it Engla 4 
tion with the Record Reign e celeb na, and a contingent of New 
Zealand troops was also despatched by the Colony. One of the 
Universities conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws on Mr. Seddon, 
and Her Majesty created him | i 


quantity of produce. 
The recurrence of bush f fires 
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to 24. Under the provisions of the Bank of New Zealand Amondment 
Act, which finally became law in 1898, the number of directors was 
increased, the office of President was abolished, and the powers of the 
Government were strengthened in various ways with respect to the 
control of the institution. Another important measure, and one which 
met with great opposition in its passage through Parliament, was the 
Old Age Pensions Act, which became law on the lst November, 1898. 
An Act pening and altering the conditions under which divorce could 
be obtained, and practically placing men and women onan equal footing, 
was also placed on the Statute Book, Royal Assent to the measure 
boing ipeatediin the 13th April, 1899. ‘The Mining Act of 1898 was 
mainly a consolidating measure, but contained some important amend- 
ments in its clauses. Other logislation amended by Parliament through 
the session comprised alterations to the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, and the Kauri Gum Industry Act, while the Gavern- 
ment maintained its democratic principles by an Act regulating and 
improving the accommodation for shearers, A Municipal Franchise 
Talore Se Act was also passed. Sir George Grey, who fora great portion of 
his career had been so intimately connected with the Colony’s affairs, 
died in England in 1898, the news of his death arousing a feeling of 
widespread regret throughout Australasia. Jn the same year, also, 
eecurred the deaths of Bishop Selwyn, of Melanesia, and Sir Francis 
Dillon Bell, who was a member of the Executive Council previous to 
the ostablishment of Responsible Government, and had for many years 
heen prominent figure in the public life of the Colony. 
‘Early in 1899 the colony lost the services of another of its foremost 
in the person of Sir Julius Vogel, who died on the 13th Mareh. 
legislative work of the final session of the 13th Parliament began 
On the 23rd Jane, and was of a most extensive character. In all sixty 
Bills received the Royal Assent, the Immigration Restriction Act wax 
feserved, and no less than ninety-eight were abandoned after advancing 
various stages. Tncloded in the democratic legislation of the session 
‘Were measures providing for the prevention of employment of boys and 
without payment, and for the establishment of a Labour Day, A 
Act was also passed during the year which is con- 
nected in its scope with the Truck Act of 1891. “The experimental 
character of the early labour legislation of the Liberal Government wax 
agnin demonstrated by the necessity of amendment in various directions, 
the Kauri Gom, Mining, Shipping, and Seamen's Acts all requiring 
alteration in some particular. As a result of the general elections held 
on the 6th Decomber the Seddon Government again returned to power 
gent, com- 
oa on the 
pped and 
sent away in quick succession during the early part 1900. The 
detachment of 258 volanteers left on the 
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fifth, manbering 1,060 officers and men, left on 
Various useful measures were 


for gold durin consequence 
ae h its subsequent bursting for a time injuriously affected the 
industry. 

In January, 1901, the sixth contingent, consisting of 578 officers ani 
men, left for South ‘Afcicn ; and the seventh, comprising 600 officers and 
men, and known asthe‘ Rough Riders,"was despatched on the 6th April. 
The Duke and Duchess of York visited New Zealand in June, and 
were everywhere received with enthusiastic demonstrations of weleome 
Letters Patent, issued on the 13th May, extended the boundasieray { 
Colony 0 as to include the Cook Islands, th 
upon as the date of this extension. 
occupied attention during the year, but 
largely against it, A Com i 
taking evidence, but its rey 


on the 2 eth August, of Sir 
years an ardent supporter of 


In February, 1902, a f 
to South Africa, At the tim 
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enrolment, and before this was fairly on its way a tenth had been 
offered and accepted. Each of these numbered 1,000 men, and with 
battalion of the last of them Mr. Seddon journeyed to South 

to visit the scene of the war, prior to proceeding to London to 

in the Coronation festivities and the Conference of Colonial 


following table will be found a list of the successive Ministries 
have held office in New Zealand from the inauguration of 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. : 


and in the storm of crac God. dle ii chi 
latter idea was greeted, the former sank out of sight. Again, in 
the Committees appointed in New South Wales and Victoria to 
up the Constitutions of their respective colonics, urged the ne 
the creation of a General Assembly ; but the Home Government 
definitely postponed the question by declaring that “ the presente? 
4 proper ity for such enactment.” From time to time, | 
Responsil Government was established, the evil of want of | 


gradual] ome 
ago (1883) the movement took such shape Ghat, cai resale eta inte 
aionial So areasapacieng untae the Imperial Parliamen| 
and a measure was passed pee et sreton ots hae Co 
towhich any Pe stosere that felt ed to join could send zat 
‘The first meeting of the Federal Council was held at Hobart in Jam 






1886. The colonies ted were Victoria, Queensland, T 
Western Australia, an New South Wales, South Aust 
ae Zealand declined to South Australia sent rep 


went meeting, but withdrew shortly afterwards, The Coun 
held it meetings, at which matters of intercolonial intere 
were anes the last having id in Melbourne, early in 189} 
One meeting every two years wax necessary to keep the Council 
existence. ng, from its inherent constitution, a purely deliberati 
body, having no raspeliva functions whatever, the Federal Cound 

no control of funds or other means to put its | t 
force, and those zealous in the cause of federation have had to lo 
elsewhere for the full realisation of their wishes. The Council, nat: 
ceased to exist at the inception of the Commonwealth. 
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likenss the Commonwestth Bill in detail, and by its numbers and 
thusiasm gave valuable evidence of the increasing popularity of the 


Th accordance with the resolotions of the Convention of 1895, 
res en dering the following year by New South 
Wales, ia Ee Australia, arated and Western Australia ; 

brought into operation by ition on the 4th January, 
1807. Meanwhile Queensland hak aloof from the movement, after 
feveral attempts to agree on the question of the representation of the 
Gaony. The Convention met in Adelaide, Mr. O. C. Kingston, Premier 
‘of South Anstralia, being elected President ; and Sir Richard Baker, 
of the Legislative Council of South Australia, Chairman of 
ittees ; while Mr. Edmund Parton, Q.C., one of the representa 
[tite of the mother colony, and a gentleman who had taken a deep 
ee in be pepe neta FA ae of the Convention. The 
meeti session was held on the 23rd April, whena draft 
[Beotontice’ vas adopted for the consideration of the various Parlin. 
Rents, and at a formal mecting on the Sth May, the Convention 
fadjourned until the 2nd September. On that date the delegates 
[easembled in Sydney, and debated the Bill in the light of suggestions 
(made by the Legislatures of the federating colonies. In the course 
ad the it was announced that Queensland desired to come 
(Mifiin the proposed anion ; and, in view of this development, and in 
Meer to grive further opportunity for the consideration of the Bill, the 
ion again adjournéd. The third and final session was operied 
on the 20th January, 1898, the Colony of Queensland 
still ~ or nted; and, after farther consideration, the Draft 
finally cmt by the Convention on the 1th March for sub- 

Iulstions to the 
| Th its main provisions the Bill of 1898 followed generally that of 
bene some very importantalterations. 1t propoved to establish, 
the Crown, a federal union of the Australasian colonies, to be 

Hiignnted the Commonwealth of Australia, A Federal Exeouti 

Pisses eta tore sided over by a Governor-General appointed 
‘Queen. The Legislature was to consist of two Houses—a Senate, 
shart joining the Federation at its inception was conceded 
ion of six members ; anda House of Representatives, 
as nearly as possible, twice the number of Senators, to 
fasewate were to send members in proportion to population, 
with a an phen of five representatives for each of the original 
foderating states. ineiple of payment of members was adopted 
| ep sboet cot Reena toees MF Representatives, the {ena 
being fixed at £400 per annum. The nominat ciple for the 
poe tte rejected, both Houses being electiv a suffrage 
to that existing in each colony for the popular Chamber at the 
foundation of the Commonwealth. ne'time, it was left to the 


), however, 





recognised would r 
Eat Anions one much in re 
securing a majority in eae Pe to whether the 

number of 80,000 votes necessary for its acceptance would be 
‘These fears were proved to be well founded ; for on the 3rd Ji 

the reslt of the referendum in New South Wales showed 

in favour of the Bill, and 

Tn Victoria, Tasmania, a1 

Bill was by eral maje ‘estern A 

not put it to ia yale iudlaed. 3iwae asslase Sida hates 

Act of that colony only provided for joinin, 

‘New South Wales should form a part. 

‘The existence of such a strong © cxition’ to the Bile 
eee convinced even | ‘that 

woul 


and the ion na 
Shien don areca 
wil view to i 0 
fetare othe Bil "The new Partlament decided tom 
Reid, into conference, 
desire to bring ab 





ing event in Australian history preys 

interest being lent to the proceedings by the p 

of detachment of tops rom Grea Bai, Toy din, and the 
‘of Australasia, death of Queen Victoria, whi 


Excise in the various States passed over to the Federal 
the inauguration of the Commonwealth, and attention was oui 
devoted to placing matters in conneetion with these services in 
onler, The taking over of the postal administrations of the 
not finally dealt with till the Te March, and the same date 
transfer of the Defence Departments. These were the only 
of State administration over which the Commonwealth 
thought necessary to assume contro), though the Constitution 


it beenieine take lighthouses, lightships, beacons, 
gunn by he by the pire Pt of Sei Be dates, and 


As it was aco for the Federal elections to take ne say 
1901, much detail work was cast upon the M. in the 
arranging for the various preliminaries in connection with 
the votes in the six States, o 
six members to the Senate, w! 
for the number of representa 
New South Wales, 26; V! A 
7; Western Australia, 5 Tasmania, 
diminish the number of members, P 
proportion of members to Sen: re 
members returned from an or) ief interest 
in the elections settled round the question of the fiscal policy of the newt 
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Commonwealth. When the Constitution Act was under consideration, 
the problem arose of ensuring « sufficient Customs Revenue to enable 
each State to receive back from the Federal Treasurer an amount 
pee to what its own receipts would have been, less the net expenditure 
the Commonwealth, This necessity was met by the “Braddon Clause,” 
as section 87 was called, providing that during a period of ten years 
after the establishment x the Commonwealth, and thereafter until 
further legislative action is taken by Parliament, not more than 
one-fourth of the net revenue of the Commonwealth from Customs and 
Excise shall be applied annually towards Commonwealth Expenditure. 
‘The balance of three-fourths ix to be returned to the States, or aj ae 
towards the payment of interest on the debts of the several 
tabeeoves by th the Commonwealt!! Under these circumstances ity was 
recognisel that it would be necessary to raise a revenue, certainly over 
£6,000,000 and more probably approximating £8,600,000, so that the 
States should be recouped in the manner indicated. It was, therefore, 
t that the elections could not be contested on a clear-cut 
issue, and the parties divided on the question ax 
towhether the tariff should be revenue-producing alone, or of a more or 
less Hive: character, The Prime Minister, in his official declaration 
of policy, announced himself in favour of a tariff that would 
vied revenue without destroying industries, or a policy of moderate 
sappy ‘The fiscal issue was made most prominent in New South 
and Victoria, although in the other States more or less powerful 
organisations ranged themselves on either side. Representatives of 
tabour, for the most part, took up an independent position. 

The elections were conducted nx provided by the different State laws. 
Exch State voted as one constituency for the Senate, and in Tasmania 
and South Australia the same procedure was adopted in voting for the 
House of Representatives, The elections took place on the 29th and 
80th March, each of the opposing parties claiming the vietory when the 
final results were published. From the declared policy of the candidates 
it probable that the protectionists would have a majority in 
the © House, while the “ revenue-tariffists” had a stronger hand in 
the Senate. ‘The attitude of the Labour Party, which had secured 23 
wats in the two Houses, wax now of prime importance, but a semi- 
official statement from one of their number made it clear that the party 
intended to “retain the balance of power and use their strength only 
to defeat a government which refused to obey the will of the people.” 
In addition to completing arrangements for the mechanical working of 
both Houses, preliminary action with regard to the framing of a tariff 
ad to be initiated in the interval between the elections and the meeting 
of Parliament. The Prime Minister was also called pon to deal 
with: mx affecting the condition of affairs in’ th * Hebrides, 
and ownemhip of Kerguelen Island, and the p pursued in 
these matters showed that the Commonwealth was prepared to take 
cognisance of subjects that lay outside the dominion of Australia, This 





eee nr cer tnemee a re at 
subjects were promised, Bills establishing a High Court 

a Commission for the execution and maintenance of the ic 

the Constitution relating to Trade and Commerce, and for a 
the Public Service of the Federation were i the tiest pa 





opposition from the State Governments, while the Government did not 
revere with the bill to institute the Interstate Commission. During, 
'y 


August, in addition to Suj Bills, the | 
Act and an Ait Act wie u Aeare Depatrer ie 
had been practically. dealt with, and 


duced in the shape fica Some Restriction Bill and The Pai 
Islands Labourers Bill. 
Under the Constitution, « of two years was allowed bot tiee | 
imposition of reattorn duties compulsory, but the tere 
in Parliament and amongst the people of the various States, 
rai of its early introduction in Parenti taet ir 
commercial relations. Before the tariff List apereh anes) 
however, various machi measures, uch as the Customs: 
mentioned, the Excise Bill si’ an Dailey 
had to be dealt-with. Attention was to the Immigration 
Restriction Bill, and the Pacific Tslan eee After a long 
debate the first of these measures was passed, but not quite im the 
form desired by the labour organisation. ‘The Pacitic Island Labourers 
Bill provides for a gradual lessening of the number of 
ployed in the northern plantations up till 1904, and none were: 
Australia after the Slat March in that year, while no 
to be made, or remain in force, after the same date in 1906. 
stood, the measure met with strenuous opposition in Queensland, whe 
was maintained that the sugar industry would be oxti 
Bill became law, ae ite the efforts made, both in piesa 
outside, the Bill passed Houses practically unamended, and received 
the royal assent at the end of the year. ee 
While the above-mentioned Bills were before the House, in soma toma 
or nother, the Treasurer delivered his budget speech, and the tariff 
was laid on the table by the Minister for ‘Trade and Customs on the 
Sth October, Reference was made by the Treasurer to the financial 
considerations involved in constr the propomls, The Cabinet 
had decided that £21,000,000 rep! the value of goods available 
for cepa a a Ried and tis amount duties had been 
framed to luce Ts per a normal year 
the yield from the Customs was esti it £7,31 88,086, which sith 
£1, Li tend from Excise, brought the total to pervect in Te was 
proposed to raise a loan of £1,000,000, and a sinking fund for 
redemption of loans was to be provided, such fund to be invested 
in Commonwealth Stock. The Minister of ‘Trade and Customs, 
upon whom devolved the duty of tabling the tariff, did so with the 
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declaration that interstate freetrado had arrived. After stating 
that the tariff was neither freetrade nor protectionist in character, 
the Minister proceeded to detail the methods under which it had 
been drawn up. From the total annual value of imports into the 
Commonwealth, calculated at £63,000,000, various deductions, were to 
be made. The establishment of interstate freetrade took away 
£29,000,000 from this sum, and it was estimated that the total taxable 
balance left amounted to £21,000,000. Of this amount the value of 
narcotics and stinulants was £1,910,000, and the duties proposed 
on these articles, together with £1, 131,000 from excise would yield 
£4,100,000. From fixed and composite duties averaging 30:94 per 
cent, £2,020,471 would be raised on £6,530,000 worth of goods, and 
ad valorem duties ranging from 10 per cent. to 25 per cent. would yield 
£2,362,211 on, £12,583,740 worth of goods, or an average of 187 per 
cent. The excise on sugar was to be charged from the Ist July, 1902, 
on ‘would cease in 1907, when, according to the terms of the Kanaka 

ee would be produced by white labour. In the course of his 
speech: Minister indicated that the Government intended to adopt 
@ reasonable system of bonuses to encourage the establishment or 
extension of industries which were not yet established, or to. which 

could not be immediately extended, 

Tt was to be expected that a tariff constructed under such ditticulties 
ae beset the framers would not meet with unqualified approval, and 
immediate signs were nob wanting that extensive amendments would be 

On the 15th October the aight Hon. G. H. Reid, the 

r of the ition, moved a vote msure to the effect that 

the financial and tariff proposals of the ae ernment did not meet, with 

the approval of the House. After a protracted debate the motion was 

put to the vote on the Ist November, and resulted in a victory for the 

Government by a majority of 14, every member of the House being 
ited. 


Ahan finally dealt with in Committee the tariff had undergone exten- 
sive alteration. Amongst the more important changes was the abolition 
of composite duties, anovel form of impost in most of the States, and in 
many instances the rates were lessened. The duties on tea and kerosene 
were abandoned, and the placing of these items on the free list deprived 
the Treasurer of some £500,000 of his anticipated revenue. ‘The 
abolition of these duties was viewed with dismay by the Treasurers of 
the smaller States, and Queensland, South Australia, and Tasmania 
were united in their protest. Assurance was, however, given by the 
Government that if it were found necessary fresh di would be 

ata later date. The tariff finally emerged from the House 
of itatives during the second week in April, and the necessary 
machinery measures were thereupon pushed through. Under the 
Constitution the Senate has no power to alter the tariff, but it may 
Suggest alterations, and refuse to pass the duties until such suggestions 
have been acceded to, 





a 


5. 
ef 


fe 
Hi 


tatives were given a similar opportunity in May, Both 


excursions were of necessity somewhat hurried, but they at 
the useful purpose of giving members some knowledge as t 
localities suggested. The sites visited inch q 


Imperial Authorities for 1,000 troops. c 
contingent was made up of 348 men each from 
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Wales, 116 each from Queensland and South Australia, and 116 from 
‘Tasmania and Western Australia combined, the united forces being 
kitoweab nilater. date, as the Australian Commonwealth Horse. When 
the House met after vacation, the Premier took occasion to refer tothe 
charges made against the people and army of the Empire, and moved 
resolutions: ive of the determivation of the Commonwealth to 
give all the assistance in its power to His Majesty's Government with 
a view to a speedy termination of the war, On the 20th January the 
Government sentanother contingent of 1,000 men,and in March a request. 
was received for 2,000 additional troops, and these were also despatched. 

At one time it seemed as though the new legislation of the Common- 
wealth would involve the Federal Government in international compli- 
cations. By the operation of the Customs Act it was provided that 
‘doep sea vessels should pay ditty on ull stores consumed by 
andrew during the period between their first touching at an frees ian 
port until they finally left the coast. When a mail steamer arrived at 
a Western Australian port, therefore, a Customs official boarded the 
vessel, the removal of sufficient stores to last till the 
moxt port of call, and sealed up the storeroom. If on arrival at the 
next port these seals were found to have been broken, prosecution 

‘The first case accurred in connection with an English mail- 
boat, and the Full Court of Victoria decided in favour of the Common- 
wealth. The owners of the vessel pleaded that, as they were on the 

seas botween the ports, the Commonwealth had no jurisdiction, 

the law was enforced with reference to the German vessels, the 

matter was taken up warmly by the authorities in Germany, and 

tepresentations) were made to the British Government on the matter. 

An amicable settlement was, however, arrived at, both English and 

foreign steamship companies agreeing to the payment of the duties 
until the matter had been decided by the Privy Council. 

Tniversal regret was expressed throughout the Commonwealth when 
it became known in May, 102, that the Earl of Hopetoun had resigned 
his office as Governor-General, Lord Tennyson, Governor of South 
ery was appointed to the position in November ; but, in aecord- 

anon with hikwishex, will hold office for a period of twelve months only. 

Tn June an Imperial Conference was held in London, the Hon. E. 
Barton heing delegated to represent the Commonwealth of Australia, 
The subjects for discussion sagyested by the ‘Commonwealth included 
(1) Army and Navy supply contracts ; (2) Ocean cables and purchase 
thereof; (3) Imperial Court of Appeal; (4) Mutual protection of 
patents; (5) Tons i of most favoured nation treatment if. preference 

to British manufacturers; (6) Imperial stamp charges for colonial 

The decisions of the Conference will be brought before Parlia- 
ment on its reassembling. In August the Tariff Bill was again under 
considerntion by the Senate. After some three or four months spent 
in revising the Bill us pased by the House of Representatives, the 
Senate sent down. requests for 103 amendménta to be'made. Of these 
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51 were acceded to by the Lower Chamber and 

rejected. The Senate pressed for consideration of its 

Lower House proving obdurate, it was feared that: 

ensue. The conciliatory attitude of both Houses after matarer con 

sideration happily averted this crisis, the Lower Chamber 

number of the Senate’s proposals, while the two Houses com 

to the main points at issue. The Bill finally became law on the 10th 

Seago a ile over leven months ar its rehome ice 
important matter of rearranging lectorates Common- 

wealth was dealt with at the close of the session, and a Commissioner 

for each State was appointed. The duty of the Commissioner was w 

divide his State into tectorates embracing, a farm pose 

numbers of electors, deviations from equality on account of 

circumstances detailed in the Federal Elections Act being 

within certain specified limits. The total number of members 

a State is entitled is determined by section 24 of the Constitution 

which provides that the population of the Commonwealth shell | 

aes Aartar ded the Int Intost statistics, and a quota thereof aseer 

population by twice the number of the 


thie poplin ay ste aacee tay 


' 


iii ie ume of oye si to which a State is entitled | 
determined ee : 


Sreaisser Goh fp Sapesrrenber agree 

arebaling s Bateson eae eatoe Tn reckonii 

cee are to be excluded as well as all pode 

Stan rom voting at elections for the more numerous Howse of 
ent, 

‘This last provision is an extremely important one. It will be found 


on reference to the Acts governin beanies ¢ ) 


several states haye an alien exclusion thus 
land Act of 1885 provides bane “No abot 


Australia, India, China, or & the South Sea Islands 1 be entitled | 


to be entered on the roll except in respect of freehold alot 
‘The question ete re eel it can be se that all of any 

race are disquali! voting in view exception in regard to 

a cholerae: The matter was submitted to the Al 

General of the Common’ Soar 

Queensland Act does ee ‘ 

the meaning of Section ihe stitution, and persons of those 

races cannot therefore be keen for electoral of 

the Commonwealth, This decision 
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“ Indian Immigration Act, 1882," in the Northern Territory of South 


Australia, 

In establishing a quota it will be necessary, therefore, to exclude from 
consideration the aliens disqualified by state electoral laws, and, making 
“this exclusion, the population of the Commonwealth on the 30th Ji une, 
1902, was 3,527,859 persons, distributed as follows :-— 








| 24,609 





ree is 53,165, and the number of members which the various. 
: Be entitled to return at the next election is therefore— 


no o regard had been paid to the operation of Section 25 of the 
titution, the population of the Commonwealth, at the 30th June, 
exclusive of aborigines, was 3,852,468, distributed as follows :— 
State, Toreiinia testes 
4,901,822 
206.478 
509,085 
29s! 325 
172,572 
On the basis of the Trapiies figures a quota is 53,506, and the 
of each state in the House of Representatives would be 
already given, except that Queensland would be entitled to 
is, ] more than at the present time. 
‘be mentioned that if the alien races disqualified by the 
al laws of Queensland or Western Australia had also been 
in New South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania, the number 
ives already existing would still remain unaltered. 





HEREAS the people ot New South w South Wale, 
humbly 


a Sree God, |i ees nite in one 

mi have ul 
tal Onasch tader Ge Groen of tee Ue 
at Gast Britain and Ireland, and under the Constitution. h 


oy 
and with the sdvice and consent of the Lords 
and Commons, in this present Parliament piney and 
authority of the sume, x follows :-— 
1, This Act may be cited as “The Commonwealth of At 
auitation Act.” 
2, ‘The provisions of this Act referring to the Queen shall 
Her aiaieniys heirs and suecessors in the sovereignty of the 
Ki 
3 ie shall be lawful for the Queen, with the advice of the Privy 
Council, to declare by Proclamation that, on and after a day 
prelate’, not being later than one year after the passing of 
ple of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
and Tasmania, and also, if Her Majesty is satisfied that 1 
Western Australia have agreed thereto, of Western Australia, 
united in a Federal Commonwealth under the name of “The 
wealth of Australia.” But the Queen may, ab any time e 
Proclamation, appoint a Governor-General for the Common 
4. The Commonwealth shall be established, and the Constit 
the Commonwealth shull take effect on and after the day 50 
But the Parliaments of the several Colonies may at any time 
passing of this Act make any such laws, to come into 0] 
tiay so appointed, as they might have made if the Constitution 
fect at the passing of this Act. 
5. This Act, and all laws made by the Parliament of the 
wealth under the Constitution, shall be binding on the Courts, 
and people of every State, und of every part of the Common) 
withstanding anything in the laws of any State; and the Jaws” q 
Vaapkabelh th end be in a, onall sien ships, oe 
war exc whose first pa clearance and whose port 
are in the Commonwealth, 
6, "The Commonwealth” shall mean the Commonwealth of Aust 
ax established ander this Act. 
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“The States" shall mean such of the Colonies of New South Wales, 
New Queensland, Tasmania, Victoria, Western Australia, and 
South Ai ia, including the Northern Territory of South Australia, 
as for the time being are parts of the Commonwealth, and such Colonie 
or Territories as may be admitted into or established by the Common- 
wealth as States ; and each of such parts of the Commonwealth shall be 


tate. 
States” shall mean such States as are parts of the Common- 
h at its establishment. 

%. The Federal Council of Australasia Act, 1885, is hereby repealed, 
bot so as not to affect any laws passed by the Federal Council of 
Australasia and in force at the establishment of the Commonwealth. 

Any such law may be repealed as to any State by The Parliament 
‘of the Commonwealth, or as to any colony not being a State by The 


# it thereof. 
(& Alter the passing of this Act the Colonial Boundaries Act, 1895, 
shall not apply to any colony which becomes a State of the Common- 
ith; but the Commonwealth shall be taken to be a self-governing 
for the purposes of that Act. 
Constitution of the Commonwealth shall be as follows :— 


CHAPTER I, 

THE PARLIAMENT. 

Part I.—General, 
The legislative power of the Commonwealth shall be vested in a 
Parliament, which shall consist of the Queen, a Senate, and a 
of tatives, and which is hereinafter called “The Parlia- 

7 or “The Parliament of the Commonwealth. 

[AvGovernor-General appointed by the Queen shall be Her 
's rey tative in the Commonwealth, and shall have and may 
in the Commonwealth during the Queen's pleasure, but subject 
Constitution, such powers and functions of the Queen as Her 


to 
eo. be pleased to assign to him. 

at shall be payable to the Queen out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund of the Commonwealth, for the salary of the Governor. 
_ General, an annual som which, until the Parliament otherwise provides, 
shall be ten thousand pounds. 
The salary of a Governor-General shall not be altered during his 


“Genpral extend and apply to the Governor-General for the time bei 
“or: ‘hae the Queen may appoint toadminister the Government 
of the mealth ; but no such perzon shall he entitled to receive 
‘any salary from the Commonwealth in respect of any other office 
go a administration of the Government of the Commonwealth, 
nal Governor-General may int such times for holding the 


rs 
sessions of the Parliament as he thinks fit, and may also from time to 


i 





year, so that twelve | 
of The Parliament in one session and its first sitting in’ Tt 
Part 1—The Senate. inl 

7, The Senate shall be composed of senators for each 8 


wise provides, 

Titus dike Pesluscct of the Comnscnsclth ola ae p 
the Parliament of the State of Queensland, if that State b 
‘State, may make laws dividing the State into divisions and d 
the number of senators to be chosen for each division, : 
absence of such provisions the State shall be one electorate, 

Until The Patioment otherwise provides, there shall be si: 
for each Original State. The Parliament may make laws inet 
diminishing the number of senators for each State, but so that 
representation of the several Original States shall be maintaines 
pee ae eigtaa iat all have less than six senators, 

‘The senators shall be chosen for a term of six years, and th 
of the senators chosen for each State shall be certified by the G 
to the Governor-General. 


uniform for all tive Beaton Subject to any such law, the Pa 
of each State may make laws prescribing the method of 
ssiators for ak iste. 


11. The Senate may proceed to the de 
standing the failure of any State to ik 
the Senate, - 
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12. The Governor of any State may cause writs to be issued for 
lections of senators for the State, In case of the dissolution of the 
the writs shall be issued within ten days from the proclamation 

if such dissolution. 


13. As soon as may be after the Senate first meets, and after each 
mesting of the Senate following a dissolution thereof, the Senate 
hall divide ‘the senators chosen for each State into two classes, as nearly 
—— practicable ; and the places of the senatorsiof ee 
shall become vacant at the inte of the third year, and 
ihe places of those of the second class at the expiration of the sixth 
ear from the beginning of their term of service; and afterwards the 
of senators shall become vacant at the expiration of six years 
the beginning of their term of service. 
| The election to fill vacant plices shall be made in the year atthe 
‘xpiration of which the places are to become vacant, 
| For the purposes of this section the term of service of a senator shall 
‘taken to | begin on the first day of January following the day of his 
in the cases of the tirst election and of the election next 
‘dissolution of the Senate, when it shall be taken to begin on 
fe first day of January preceding the day. of his election. 
tee ‘Whenever tlie number of senators fora State is increased or 
i, The Parlinment of the Commonwealth may make such pro- 
for the vacating of the places of senators for the State as it deems 
ry to maintain regularity in the rotation. 

15. Ti the place of a senator becomes vacant before the expiration of 
fintersn of mrvice The Houses of Parliament of the State for which he 
Paechogcn shall, sitting and voting ther, choose a person to hold 

until the expiration of the term, or until the el m of a 
or as hereinafter provided, whichever first happens. But if the 
ses of Parliament of the State are not in session at the time when 

s Vacancy is notified, the Governor of the State, with the advice of 
he Executive Council thereof, may appoint a person to hold the place 
inti ‘the expiration of fourteen diys after the beginning of the next 

sion of The Parliament of the State, or until the election of a suecessor, 

Wer first lappens. 
At the next general election of meibers of the House of Representa- 
erat the next election of senators for the State, whichever first 
ps, a successor shall, if the term has not then expired, be chosen 
the place from the date of his election until the expiration of 


any senator so chosen or appointed shall be certified by 
sof the State tothe Governor-General, 
16. The qualifications of a senator shall be the same as those of 
tember of the House of Representatives, 
V7. The Senate shall, before proceeding to the despatch of any other 
fasiness, choose a senator to be the President of the Senate; andas 
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often as the office of President becomes vacant the Senate shall 
choose a senator to be the President. 
"The President shall cease to hold hie office if he ceasea to be: 
He may be removed from office by a vote of the Senate, o 
pee is office or his seat, by writing addressed to the Governor-General, 
a Parbss xing aiy-ebovten of sie) Esai VOY Ee 
Schr isnereee aataba i pepe etree 
. A senator may, by writin, enced £0 tne Presideataetoteh 
Governor-General if there is no President, or if the President is absent 
from the Commonwealth, resign his {Sele eck 
vacant. = 
20. The place of a senator shall become vacant if for two 
months of I idlscesra Waiter nite a without the 
the Senate, fails to attend the Sena 
21, Whenever a vacane: oe min the Senate, the Prosidenty 
there is no President, or i ident is absent from the Con 
Beats tes Crs Geceeal abail ronty. aoe same to the Gover 
the State in the representation of which the vacancy has hap 


to constitute a meeting of the Renate fr the exeruen of ts pow 

23. Questions arixing in the Senate 4) determi a 
of sotees and oath eccaicr shall have ‘one vote. Te Peekee 
all cases be entitled to a vote ; and when the votes ave equal the q 
shall pass in the negative. 


Part I11.—The Howse of Representatives. 


24. The House of Representatives shall be composed of 
directly chosen by the peuple of the Gaeisootet and the 
such members shall be, ax nearly ax practicable, twice the num 
the senators. 
The number of members chosen in the several States shall 
proportion to the respective numbers of their people, ee n 
liament otherwise provides, be determined, whenever n 
the following manner :— 
1. A quota shall be ascertained by dividing the number of the 
Besple le of the Commonwealth as shown by the latest station 
Commonwealth, hy twice the nanabee of the 
it. The number of members to be chosen in each State 
determined by dividing the number of the ponies of the! 
as shown by the latest statistics of the 
pees and if on such division there is a See 
one-half of the quota, one more member shall be — 
in the State. 
But botwithstanding aayiegt ay ae section, five raembers at Tease 
shall be chosen in each Original Si 
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25. For the purposes of the last section, if by the law of any State 
ee of any race are disqualified from voting at elections for the 
use of the P Pacliament of the State, thea, in reckoning 
manbenctt the people of the State or of the Commonwealth, persons 
that race resident in that State shall not be counted. 
26. Notwithstanding anything in section 24, the number of members 
to le chosen in each State at the first election shall be as follows : 
| New Soath Wales... Twenty-three, South Australia... Six. 
Victoria... ... Twenty. Tasmania... ... Five 
Queensland » Eight. 
Provided that if Western Australia is an Original State, the numbers 
shall be as follows : 
‘New South Wales... Twenty-six. South Australia ... Seven. 
4 Twenty three. Western Australia... Five. 
Tasmania ... . Five. 


27. Subject to this ‘Constitution, The’ Parliament may mace ‘cer for 
Increasing or diminishing the number of the members of the House of 
tatives, 


‘Every House of Representatives shall continue for three years 
from the first meeting of the House, and no longer, but may be aoe 
the Governor-General. 
__ 39. Until the Parliament of The Commonwealth otherwise provides, 
Parliament of any State inay make laws for determining the divisions 
th etch State for which members of the House of Representativ ry 
‘be chosen, and the number of members to be chosen for each division, 
‘A division shall not he formed out of parts of different, States. 
In the absence of other provision, cach State shall be one clectornte. 
_ Until The Parliament otherwise provides, the qualification of 
of members of the House of Representa: ves shall be in each 
that which is prescribed by the law of the State as the qualifica- 
Sate; bine the more numerous Houso of the Parliament of the 
recy qe the Somming of members each elector ghall vote only once. 
Parliament otherwise provides, but subject to this 
Consitiatin, ne laws in force in each State for the time being relating 
cues the more numerous House of The Parliament of the 
fees os nearly as practicable, apply to elections in the State of 
| semibees of the House bea Representatives. 
~ The Governor-General in Council may cause writs to be issued 
for j elections of members of the House of Representatives. 
the first general election, the writs shall be issued within 
a. the expiry of a House of Representatives, or from the 
of a dissolution thereof. 
33. Whenever a vacancy happens in the House of Representatives, 
shall issue his writ for the election of a new member, or if 
there is no Speaker, or if he is absent from the Commonwealth, the 
Geepemne General in Council may issue the writ, 





news be sf emt Hersh brincbonsch Hi 

1 ' 7 

‘elector entitled prereset 
= ren iti f i 


onin ject of the Queen, either 

ni. He must boa sul ject natural-born or for 
at least five years naturalised under a law of the United 
Kingdom, or of a which has become or becomes: State, 
or of the Commonwealth, or of a State. 

35. The House of resentatives shall, before to the 
despatch of any other , choose a member to be the Speaker of 
the House, and as often as the office of Speaker becomes vacant the 
House shall again choose a member to be the 
ae esa hosed hoe Sinan bes he may redign] 

may be remo ice by a-vote or 
his office or his seat by writing addressed to the Governor-General, 

56. Before or during any absenceof the Speaker, the | 
sentatives may choose a member to his duties in bis: 


37, to the 
Governor-General if keror if the Speaker ech 


ifd 
the Commonwealth, resign his place, which thereupon shall 
vacant. 


38. The place of a member shall become vacant if for two 
months of any session of The Parliament be, without the 
the House, fails to attend the House, 

39. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the ce of 
one-third dete che number of the members of t pret : 
sentatives 1 necessary to constitute u meeting ni] 
the exorcise of its powers. ‘: 

40. Questions arising in the House of Representatives shall 
determined by a majority of votes other than that of the r 
Speaker shall not vote unless the numbers are equal, when he 
have a casting vote. 

Part IV.—Both Houses of the Parliament. 

41, No adult person who has or ines a right to vote af 
for the more numerous House of t 10 Parliament of u State, } 
the right continues, be prevented by any law of the Commo 
from voting at elections for either House of The ment: 
Commonwealth. 

42, Every senator and every memberof the House of Rep 
shall before taking his seat ninke and subscribe before ¢! 
eee ee tae ii 
allegiance in the form set forth in the lule to this Constitution. — 
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43, A member of either House of The Parliament shall be incapable 
of being chosen or of sitting asa member of the other House. 
44. Any person who— 

t Is under any acknowledgment of allegiance, obedience, or 
adherence toa foreign power, or is a subject ora citizen or 
entitled to the rights or privileges of a subject ora citizen of 

or 


‘a forcign power 
w, Ts attais of treason, or has been convicted and is under 
‘sentence, or subject to he sentenced, for any offence punish- 
able under the law of the Commonwealth or of » State by 
ii t for one year or longer: or 
tm. Is an undischarged bankrupt or insolvent: or 
ty. Holds any office of profit under the Crown, or any pension 
payable during the pleasure of the Crown out of any of the 
revenues of the Commonwealth ; or 
¥. Has any direct or indirect pecuniary interest in any agreement 
with the public service of the Commonwealth, otherwise than as 
a member and in common with the other members of an incor- 
company consisting of more than twenty-five persom 
dull. be thle of being chosen or of sitting as a enator or as a 
oanber of the House of Representatives. 
Bat subsection 1v does not apply to the office of any of the Queen's 
of State for the Commonwealth, or of any of the Queen's 
i for a State, or to the receipt of pay, half-pay, or a pension by 
ay per ‘as an officer or member of the Queen’s navy or army, or to 
pt of pay as an officer or member of the naval or military 
firces of the cata by any person whose services are not 
shally employed by the Commonweaith. 
45. If « senator or member of the House of Representatives— 
© Becomes atibject to any of the disabilities mentioned in the last 
ling section : or 
nu. Takes the ofit, whether by assignment, composition, or other- 
wise, of any law relating to bankrupt or insolvent debtors: or 
Hit, Directly or indirectly takes or agrees to take any fee or 
‘honorarium for services'rendered to the Commonwealth, or for 
services rendered in The Parliament to any person or State : 


his fd shall thereupon become vacant. 

: Tatil The Parliament otherwise provides, any person declared 
by this Constitution to be incapable of sitting as a senator or ax a 
member of the House of Representatives shall, for every day on which 

fie #0 sits, be liable to pay the sum of one hundred pounds to any 
rson who sues for it in any court of competent jurisdiction, 

47. Until The Parliament otherwise provides, any question respect- 
ing the qualification of a senator or of « member of the House of 
‘Representatives, or respecting a vacancy er House of the Parlia- 

Geceaeaas wy toe Hien ‘of « disputed election to either House, shall be 


House in which the question a 





privileges, and immunities of the Senate. 
? Sudtch te ee yee 


50. ech Fi gato of ‘Thin Enslianitn® may maka Soles sar bene 
i Tho mode i in which its wor privileges, and immunities may 
be exercised and 


n. ears but so a8 not to discriminat 


a, Hace th on the production or export of | 
such bounties shall be uniform throughout 


a: on 
Postal, taleraphic, telephonic, and other like 
a The aatel tations defence of the Comm 
the several States, and the control of the fore 
maintain the Jaws of the Commonwealth : 
vit, Light-houses, light-ships, beacons, and buoys : 
vin. caren and meteorological observations : 
1x 
Se in Australian waters nd territorial Lite 
Fisheries i beyond hits : 
xt. Census and si 


porati aks, and the ina of; paper tigi 
xty, cnet other than State Insurance ; also State J 
, ts of the State concerned + 
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ir ‘xix, Naturnlization and aliens: 
"Xx. Foreign corporations, and trading or financial corporations 
| _ formed within the limits of the Chaining ’ 

‘Xxt Marriage : 

Xxi1, Divorce and matrimonial causes; and in relation thereto, 
parental rights, and the custody and guardianship of infants : 

xxi. Invalid and old-age pensions : 

xxiv. The service and execution throughout the Commonwealth of 
the civil and criminal process and the judgments of the courts 
of the States : 

xxy. The recognition throughout the Commonwealth of the laws, 
rid public acts and records, and the judicial proceedings of the 


utes + 
xxvi. The people of any race, other than the aboriginal race in 
any State, for sib iria/deacoee necessary to make special 
laws : 
xxvii. Immigration and emigration; 
xxvii. The influx of criminals : 
xxix, External affairs : 


Xxx. The relations of the Commonwealth with the islands of the 
Pacific : 


&xx1. The acquisition of property on just terms from any State or 
person for any purpose in respect of which The Parliament has 
to make laws : 
axxit. The control of railways with respect to transport for the 
‘naval and military purpoves of the Commonwealth : 
xxxnL The acquisition, with the consent of » State, of any railways 
of the State on terms arranged between the Commonwealth 
and the State: 
xxxiv. Railway construction and extension in any State with the 
consent of that State ; 
xxxy. Conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settle- 
ment of industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of any 
one State: 
Xxxyi. Matters in respect of which this Constitution makes pro- 
vision until The Parliament otherwise provides: 
‘Xxxvit. Matters referred to the Parliament of the Commonwealth 
by the Parliament or Parliaments of any State or States, but 
‘#80 that the law shall oxtend only to States by whose Parliament 
*the matter is referred, or which afterwards adopt the law : 
xxxviit. The exercise within the Commonwealth, at the request or 
With the concurrence of the Parliaments of all the States 
directly conearned, of any power which can at the establish 
"ment of this Constitution be exercised only by the Parlia- 
nt of the United Kingdom or by the Federal Council of 
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xxxix, Matters tenia to the execution of ; y 
pe kdlis|Gieeranient of the Gomscawedlicae al) 
Judicature, or in any department or officer of the 


52, The Parliament shall, subject to this Constitution, 
to make laws for the peace, order, and government > 
Chaihasswaalitowith cespect So se i 
mca hone a tau 


acquired by the Commonwealth for ren 7 

1. Miitters lk dierent ae pablio sextet 
control of h is by Constitution paseo: to the 
Executive Government of the Commonwealth : 

tit, Other matters declared by this Comet Hon: Salaam 
exclusive power of The Parliament. 

53. Proposed Jaws aj riating revenue or moneys, or imp q 
Bete, pa not celguaats in the Senate. Buta a tere) vr shall 
not be taken to appropriate revenue or moneys, or ta: 
by reason only of Hs Gontaning provisions for tie-tmipooteitn 
printion of fines or sega joan penalties, or for the d 
perepai or sarvarietion haps many y= i 














eokamates not amend proposed laws imposing taxation, 
posed laws aaeoeieting revenue or moneys for the ordi 
services of the Government. 

The Senate may Seem ey proposed law so as. to 


to ee nega charge or aps on fl 
‘Sonate may Stdlt cache ieenaeccoens °. p 
any Bestpel ies “hie the Senate may not amend, 
message, the omission or amendment of any items or provision 
And the House of Representatives may if it thinks fit make ; 
such omissions or amendments, with or without modifications, 
Lor Teta Shh pepe errarrene ulema! i 
he House resentatives in respect all proposed | 
oa. tac tremeadion which appropriates ponent montys for | 
eaiecg ace services of the Government shall deal only with sud 
ee tes ts hull deal only with th impose 

55, Laws imposing taxation shut only wil 1 
Corrie ens and any provision therein dealing with any other m 

no effect. 

Laws imposing taxation, except laws precy duties 
or of excise, shall deal with one subject of ep | 
imposing duties of customs shall deal with duties of customs only, 
Jaws imposing duties of excise shall deal with duties of excise only. 

Hi A ot, roi on pone wo th apeopeaton 


: revenue or moneys shall not be passed unless the purpose of 


-_) 


pony Fret 
Howmet The Parliament, or eaten se hat it as reosivel 
the Queen’s assent. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT. 

61. The Executive power of the Commonwealth is vested 
Queen, and ix exercisable by the Governor-General as the 
representative, and extends to the execution and mail 
Constitution, and of the laws of the Commonwealth, 


General in the government of the Segmnn veal ee the 
‘of the Corinall shall bs choren and summoned by the e 
pad ace Executive Councillors, and shall hold office 
= 63, The ixions of this Constitution 
‘General in Council shall be construed 2s refer 
acting with the advice of the Federal Execu' 

64. The Governor-General may appoint officers to 
re of State of the Commonwealth as the Go 
in Council eatablish. 

Such officers oan hold office du the 


After the first iE eg election no Minister of State shall 


for a longer period than three months’ unless he is or becomes @ & 
or a member of the House of Representatives. 

65, Until The Parliament otherwise provides, the Ministers of 8 
shall not exceed seven in number, and shall hold such offices as 
Parliament prescribes, or, in the absence of provision, as the 
General directs, 

66, There shall be payable to the Queen, out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund of the Commonwealth, for the salaries of Ministers of 
State, an annual sum which, until The Parliament otherwise 
shall not exceed twelve thousand pounds a year. | 

67. Until The Parliament otherwise vides, the appointment: and | 
removal of all other officers of the Executive Government of the — 
Commonwealth shall be vested i in the Governor-General in ‘Council, 
unless the srpninizosot is delegated by the Governor-General in 
Council or by law of the serrate to some other authority. 

68, The command in chief of the naval and military forces of the | 
Commonwealth is vested in the Governor-General as the Queen's 
representative. 





But no exception or if 
Supreme Court of a State in any matter in , 


‘the int r 

and thove of any State or States, or as to the limits inter se 
stitutional powers of any two or more States, unless 

shall certify that the question is one which ought to be pre 
Sea ea in Council. 


gestae ites shel peciand Seeeucseaeaet 
reason. a. 
lie. to Her Majesty in Council ants ‘ion without further Jey 
ee te ided in this section, this Constitution | not 
any right which the Queen may be to exercise, by vit 


Her Royal ive, to it leave of appeal 
Court to Her Majets in Cou The Parliament 
the matters in which such leave may be asked, but 
laws. nee ee such limitation shall be reserved by 
General for Malate paents 4 
75. a Petro q 
4. Arising under any treaty : 
1. Affecting consuls, or other representatives of other cou 
im. Tn which the Commonwealth, or a person suing or 
on bebalf of the Commonwealth, is a party z 
Ww States, or between residents of omni | 
ween a State and a resident of another State. 
¥. Tn which a writ of mandamus or too an 
is sought against an officer of the 
nto. he Parinment may fake ke conforrng origina jure 
Me ent may mal ws 
i Argan “ titi wolving ite interprel 
ca} lonstitution, or im 
om laws made by The Te Boa i 
ae Oadeealte ral cin istan jasiesictson4 
ra orssce hate gsiemens | 


; 
= 
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7%. With respect to any of the satters mentioned in the last two 
sections, The Parliament may make laws— 
t. Defining the jurisdiction of any federal court other than the 
Court: 


+. Defining the extent to which the jurisdiction of any federal 
court shall be exclusive of that which belongs to or is vested 
‘in the courts of the States : 
mt Investing any court of a State with federal jurisdiction, 
The Parliament may make laws conferring rights to proceed 
the Commonwenlth or a State in respect of matters within the 
of the judicial po 
Whe federal jurisdiction of any court may be exercised Ly wuch 
“awumber of judges as The Parliament prescribes, 
80. The trial on indictment of any offence against any law of the 
onwealth shall be by jury, and every such trial shall be held in 
e where the offence was committed, and if the offence was not 
d within any State the trial shall be held at such place or places 
¢ Parliament prescribes. 


CHAPTER Ty. 


FINANCE AND TRADE. 

All revenues or moneys raised or received by the Executive 
ove nt of the Commonwealth shall form one Consolidated Revenue 
to be ay ted for the purposes of the Commonwealth in 
wnner and subject to the charges and liabilities imposed by this 


titution. 

. The costs, charges, and expenses incident to the collection, manage- 
‘ment, and receipt of the Consolidated Revenue Fund shall form the 
fist charge thereon ; and the revenue of the Commonwealth shall in 

frat inatanes be applied to the payment of the expenditure of the 
83. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury of the Commonwealth 
La under appropriation made by nw. 

_ Bat until the expiration of one month after the first meeting of The 
: . the Governor-General in Council may draw from the Treasury 
“and expend such monoys as may be necessary for the maintenance of any 
department transfer to the Commonwealth and for the holding of the 
‘ ions for The Parliament. 

84. When pay tepertasecit of the public service of a State becomes 

. to the Commonwealth, all officers of the department shall 
become subject to the control of the Executive Government of the Com- 
monwealth. 


AR such officer who is not retained in the service of the Common- 
salth shall, unless he is appointed to some other office of equal 
T 
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emolument in the public service af the State, be entitled to receive from. 


the State any pension, other compensation payable 
the law of the State on office. 


and 
pension ot retiring allowance, 
sieht he ey of te Sata ee 
Such llowance 4} to him 
I Bat dhe Besta tnall pa to,se: Corseon eealE REE re 
proportion which his term of serviee 
State bears to his whole term of service, and for the 
No kim Uy tbe 


calculation his salary shall be taken to be that paid to 
State at the time of the transfer. 
officer who is, at the establishment of the Commonwealth, in 
iblic service of a State, and who is, by consent of the Governor of 
ie tate with the advice of the Executive Council thereof, transferred 
to the public service of the Commonwealth, shall have the same rights 
as if he had been an officer of a department transferred to the Commot- 
wealth and were retained in the service of the Commonwealth. 
85, When any department of the public service of a State is trans 
ferred to the Commonwealth— 


L Gg taiee fc indent kind, used exelusi in con- 
on with the 1 become vested in the Com- 
rants Lebar ampaede 
customs ‘ud excise and bounties, for such time 
Governor-General in Council may declare to be n 
u. “te Mo sie Lares aay peony Oe the 
any |, a it not exclusively used, on 
‘the di ee es 
be be ascertained Bas fi th 
ees caer ae 
te for purposes, is ascer 
the Btabe in force atithe establishment of the Com 
it, The Commonwealth shall compensate the State for t 
of any property pening 3, ca Commonwealth 
section ; if no agreement can be made as to the m 
ee Salm efecattant under laws to be 


7. ‘The Commonwealth shall ab tha date of the 


ao crent gations ot the State in respect of 
ment 


86. On tho establishment of the Commonwealth, the 
control of duties of customs and of excise, and the 
—— 
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| of ten drape after the establishment of the 
the Parliament otherwise provides, 


ofthe Comment from date of cay and 
than one-fourth shall be applied annually by the 


_ & The Commonwealth shall credit to each State the revenues 
collected therein by the Commonwealth. 


(6) The i) aed of the State, 


its peopl into cer expen the 
‘The Commonwealth shall pay to cach State month by month 
‘the alates (if any) in favour of the State. 
imposition of uniform duties of customs the power of the 
ng pple ae eaclea pot 10" gro 
the production or export of goods, shall become exclusive. 


ti imposing duties of customs or of excise, or offering 
om the : ‘or export FE seh, al cmate SOE 


anaes 
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the it ition of such duties, be liable to Hi Aner ier eto 
feportedon so sch en te Comin os @ 
i al their i 


bred the first five years ator the the imposiliont of steal 
of customs, and thereafter until The ees crtal Gee 


4. The duties of customs 
and afterwards a u 
and the duties Se eniree 
Sietin ciate bes aturaaace a 
we been collected not in 


consumption, shall be taken to 
former but in the latter State : 


it, Subject to the last subsection, the Commonwealth sbatl eredit 
revenue, debit expenditure, and pay balances to the sever! 
‘emcee for the period preceding the imposition af 
luties of customs. 
94. After five years from the imposition of uniform duties of 
‘The ye ee rovide, on such basis as it deems Pte 
monthly By peyment af the several States of all surplus revenue of tr 


95. Notwithstanding anything in this Constitution, the Parliazent 
of the State of Western Australia, if that State econ Original 
may, during the first five years after the 
of customs, impose duties of customs on Ne that 
and slant originally imported from bey: imits of the 

such dathes shall be collected iyi Commonwealth 
"But ky dys pol nan iy goods chal teen a re 
iret of such years the duty chargeable on the goods um 
Western Australia in tine at the imposition of uniform di 
shall not exceed during the second, third, fourth, and fifth of such 
years respectively, four-fifths, three-fifths, two-fifths, and one-fifth of suc 
jatter duty, and all duties iny under this section shall cease at the 
expiration of the fifth year after the imposition of uniform duties, 
f at any time during the ve Bias) the ded on in any oe wa 
this section is higher than the eNO 
on the importation of the like ey ae ton then ae higher duty shall 
collected on the goods when imported into Western Australia ae 
beyond the limits of the Commonwealth. 

96. During a period of ten years after the establishment of the 
Commonwealth and thereafter until The Parliament otherwise | 
The Parliament may grant financial assistance to any State on | 
bid and conditions ax The Parliament thinks fit. - 

Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the laws oe eae 


STs: isis 


ee Fisica bacoane' or baschioe’uectate with respect to 

of revenue and the expenditure of money on account of the: 

ment of the colony, and the review and audit of such receipt and 
expenditure, shall apply to the receipt of revenue and the expenditure 
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soc} C of the Commonwealth in the State in the same 
manner \ , cer | 


sn somone omarion and shipping, and to railways the 


Brees siel nt, by any nr ox mgutclcnl nd 

Paes ar 2 Bestereicg £0 one Btste or boy part thereof 
State or any part 

100, The Commonwealth shall not, by any law or sepia ae 

Pee er abrilge pane Fist ve Neate or of the residents therein to 

the waters of rivers for conservation ur irrigation. 

“101. Se ALIN be an te Seats Gracin i such powers of 

and administration as The Parliament deems necessary 

for the execution and maintenance, within the Commonwealth, of the 

provisions of 7 prea nll relating to trade and commerce, and of 


ae may by any law with to trade or com- 
merce forbid, as to railways, any preference or mination by any 
ein constituted under a State, if such kee 


oF is undue and unreasonable, or unjust 
i had to the financial responsibilities i agua het by any 
ies len im with the construction and maintenance of its rail- 
‘But no or discrimination shall, within the meaning 

taken to be undue and unreasonable, or unjust to 

@, unless so adjudged by the Inter-State Commission. 
‘members of the Inter-State Commission — 
ted by the Govyinior General in Gade 


Reagns tor such removal on the proted of re mis- 
baaviser or incapacity = 


“e receive such remuneration as The Parliament may fix ; 
|eetie gesiepecstion ‘shall not be diminished during their 


Ly of ees the 
necessary ba the 
the rate 
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ee aiel eprmrmedes the 
renew, or consolidate such debts, or any 
shall the Commonwealth in 


THE STATES. 

106. The Constitution of each State of the Commonwealth 
Geeta oie the iain aebieae ae 
Commonwealth, or as at the admission or establishment of 
See eee at ay well aera Set sconce atSea 

the State. 


the 
Commonwealth, or as at the Sielaiccror aablanaarted 
as the case may be, 

few in foroe in:x colon which has become or 

to any matter wit the powers of The 
|, subject to this Constitution, 

force in the State; and until provision is made in that behalf 
Parliament of the Commonwealth, the Parliament of the 
have such of alteration and of amped in respect of 1 
as the i tof the colony had until the colony became a 

109, Whon a law of a State is inconsistent with a law of the Common- 
ity the latter shall prevail, and the former shall, to the extent of 

the inconsistency, be invalid. 

110, The provisions of this Constitution relating to the Governor of 
@ State extend and apply to the Governor for the time being of the 
eared . other chief executive is 

tate. 

111. The Parliament of a State may surrender any of the State 
to the Commonwealth: and surrender, the acceptance 
thereof by the Commonwealth, such part of the State shall become | 
subject to the exclusive jurisiiction of the Commonwealth. i 

112. After uniform duties of customs have been imposed, a State 

Pony Gu maporin br expecta; Sat pits pam see aaa 


& 
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113, All fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating a passing 
into any State or remaining therein for use, consumption, sale, or storage 
con ty ahaa laws of the State as if such liquids had been 


M4. Sut al ot, witow the consent of The Parliament of the 
raise or maintain any naval or military force, or impose 

rath tax on the" Contre kind belonging to the Commonwealth ; nor 
ith impose any tax on property of any kind 


Saonpiog to 
115, A Beate ebell shall not coin moans nor make anything but gold and 
silver coin a legal tender in payment of debts. 

116. The oi teel a ama peas any law for establishing any 
religion, or for imposing any us Observance, or for prohibiting the 
fre exercise of any religion, and no religious test shall be sgehake as 

for any office ov public trust under the Commonwealth, 

Ti? A subject of the Queen, resident in any State, shall not be 
| onapian any other State to any disability or discrimination whieh 

sould not be iy applic to hi if he were a subject of the Queen 
| resident in such other S 

is. Sp talth faith and eats shall be given, throughout the Common- 
the laws, the public acts and records, and the judicial 

of every State. 
Commonwealth shall protect every State against invasion 
application of the Execative Government of the State, 

domestic violence. 

‘120. Every State shall make provision for the detention in its prisons 

or convicted of offences against the laws of the Com- 

the punishment of persons convicted of such offences, 
0d the Parliament of the Commonwealth may make laws to give effect 
to this provision. 


CHAPTER VI. 


NEW STATES. 
121. The Parliament may admit to the Commonwealth or establish 
may upon such admission or establishment make or 
impose such terms and conditions, including the extent of representation 
in either House of The Purliament, as it think: 

12% The Parliament may make laws for the Government of any 
territory surrendered by any State to and accepted by the Common- 
wealth, or of a a territory placed by the Queen under the authority of 

the Commonwealth, or otherwise acquired by t! 
allow the representation of much 


123. The Parliament of the Commonwealth may, with the consent of 
the Parliament of a State and the approval of the majority of the 





Government. 
126. The Queen may authorise the Governor-General to 
person or any persons jointly or severally to be his deputy: 


within any part of the Commonwealth, and in that capacity: 
during the pleasure of the Governor-General such powers and 
of the Governor-General as he thinks fit) to assign to such 
deputies, subject to any limitations Seireesed or directions gi 


Queen, but the appointment of such ity or deputies shall not: t 
the exercise by hs Governor-General Tioselt Rey ower or function, 

127. In reckoning the numbers of the people of the wealth, 
or of a State or part of the Commonwealth, aboriginal natives 
shall not be counted, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ALTERATION OF THE CONSTITUTION, all 

128. This Constitution shall not be altered except in the following 

manner > - 

The proposed law for the alteration thereof must be passed by an 

meeclite reaseasty of each House of The Parliament, and not less than 

two nor more than six months after its passage through both Houses 

law shall be submitted in each State to the electors 

qualified to vote for the election of members of the House of Repre- 
‘sentatives, 













CONSTITUTIONS OF THE STATES AND 0) 
NEW ZEALAND. 


the of its exercise is widely different. Prior to 
Government, the Sovereign exercised, through the G - 
despotic power, this official uniting in himself the executive 

lative functions. Personal liberty and independence were, 


of public rights, ‘The readiness with which the people of 
adapted themselves to the forms and practice of their new governmer 
was not a little remarkable, and fully justified their assumption of 


vileges. 
All laws are enacted in the name of the King, “by and wi 
advice of the Legislative Council and Legislative 


Legislature consist. 





, the Council, or “too urgent to admit of their advice being given 





el Ele Sy aati aceereaater cme i — 
Governor is lepositary. © prerogative 
within the state, having it in his power to pardon, either abso 
or conditionally, any offender convicted in New South Wales, 
also remit fines, penalties, and forfeitures due to the Crown, 








cannot pardon or remit on the condition of the offender 
leaving the state, unless the offence has been n political one only. 
ull capital cases until recently the final responsibility of 
whethor or not the death DIN Gf abel baTece ie OE 
with the Governor, but, by a new arrangement which has been | 
to by all the Australasian colonies, such final power is 
the erate ely hie advice of copie Executive Council.” | 
8 procedure ese colonies, to onan 
eandlesttace to the system that has for some 
in Canada. Its was vf pera si fae 
epee eeteew Ay sane yah Zealand a and Kuss 
reretary State lonies in tl second Salisbary | 
ministration, ascertained the views of the various Australasian 
upon the subject. It being found that they all accepted the 
as an improvement upon the practice then existing, a circular 
was sent to each asag wie instructions for its adoption. The} 
aystem waa first brought into operation in New South Wales tow 
the end of October, 1892. j 
The Governor is also vested with the authority of the Grown, enab 
im to nominate the members of the Upper House of the 
and to summon, prorogue to a future day, or dissolve any 
body" existing in the state. His instructions, however, — 
that in the exercise of the above powers he is to act by the 
the Executive Council in all cases except those whose “ 
that in his opinion the public service “would sustain 
were be to follow such advice," or in matters too trivial to 








en | 
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(all such urgent cases he must communicate to the Council as soon ax 
racticable the measures taken by him, and his reasons for acting, It i 

provided, however, that the Governor may, if he think fit, 

x1 the ailvie of the Executive and act im direct opposition to 


of the whole circumstances for the information of 
State for the Colonies. 
icepventd Governor acts as Viceroy as regards giving the Royal assent to 
F vetoing Bills passed by the Legislature, or reserving them for the 
consideration of the Sovereign. The instructions deal at large 
fith this matter, but it is usual in practice to be guided to a large 
tent by the advice of the law officers of the Crown. There are eight 
(ifferent classes of Bills, however, to which the Governor is bound to 
efuse the Royal assent. They are:— 
(1) Divorce Bills (that is, private bills divorcing particular 


(2) wil ete any kind of grant, gratuity, or donation to the 


(3.) Bille ate affecting the currency. 

(4.) Bills imposing differential duties, which are not in accordance 
with the Australian Colonies Duties Act, 1875. 

(5.) Bills apparently contrary to Imperial treaty obligations, 

(6.) Bills interfering with the discipline or conttol of His Majesty's 
land or sea forces employed in the state. 

(7.) Bills of great importance, or extraordinary in their natare, 
whereby the Royal prerogative, or the riglits and property 
of His Maj subjects residing beyond the state, or 
the trade and shipping of the United gdom and its 

nies, may be prejudiced, 

(8) Bills containing provisions to which the Royal assent has 

already been refused, or which have been once disallowed, 
unless they contain 2 clause suspending their operation 
until the King’s pleasure hax been signified, or unless the 
Governor is satisfied that there is urgent necessity for 
bringing any such Bill into immediate operation, in which 
case he is empowered to assent to the Bill on behalf of 
the King, if it is not repugnant to the law of England, 
or iticonsistent with Imperial treaty obligations ; and in 
every such case he is required to transmit the Bill to Hix 
Majesty, together with his reasons for assenting to it. 
Acts of Parliament regulate the action of the Governor 
to Bills on behalf of the King, or reserving them for the 
of the Sovercign ;—5 and oy cap. 76, secs, 31-32 ; 7 
d ape 74, sec. 7; nnd 13 and 14 Vic., cap. 59, secs, 13, 32, 
id 33, The effect of these enactments is to rive any reserved Bill 
ebecosend legality ‘until the King’s assent thereto has been formally 
to the Governor; and power is given to His Majesty to 





above is a summary of the powers and duties of the 
Shape eae paar egredeitemaer nt d 
have been imposed Son poy by the Constitution and Electors 
Tn accordance with eke must summon the Legi 
Assombly ; appoint the President of the Legislative Council ; 
or dissolve Parliament ; appoint his ministers proprio motu ; 
with the advice of the Executive, all public officers whose 
nob rested in heads of 


it of Parliamentary cens and (5) een 
event A 
subordination to one Chief M: a 

























1879, clearly laid down the doctrine that the Governor of any 1 
an unquestionable constitutional right to d 

from any eause he feels it incumbent on him t 

This does not militate against the doctrine of 

A appointed by Governor do not possess 


the 

of routine the Governor will necessarily act on 
Ministers, and in most cases Loree 3 to the internal eco 
individual recommer 
Ministers by whom they are severally controlled. 
As matters of purely Imperial interest, the Go 
responsible to the British authorities for their due conservat 
in uence of his action in any such matter, he is 
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Since the introduction of Responsible Eerentt there have been 
‘Ministries ; but us four of these became merged into those 
next succeeding without the resignation of their members, the actual 
number of cabinets holding power may properly be said to have been 
» Whose ay tenure of office, excluding the Ministry at 
Tn Go in power, has been about one year and aix and # half months. 
Governments were displaced by rout of censare, expressed or 
three resigned i m™ uence ol feat on important meéensurex 
ee: two retired on iekigioead from defeat only by the Speaker's 
easting-vote, and three others through a motion for the adjournment 
of the House being carried aguinst them ; four, as previously stated, 
‘were merged into the succeeding Ministries ; five resigned without 
direct vote being carried against them, but in consequence of not pos- 
fesaagh a ieee majority ; one Government fell to pieces through 
reements; and one resigned in consequence of the 
lining to appoint to the Legislative Conncil a certain 

eagl of tie nominees. 


The Parliament, 


Té seems a singular omission in the Constitution Act that no definition 

i given of the relative powers of the Legislative Council and Legisla- 
five Assembly. Such is the fact, but little inconvenience has arisen 
lai w. by common consent it has been agreed that the preeelents 
rial ings and relations, inter se, of the two Houses of 

arliament shall be followed, so far as applicable, in New 

‘The Constitution Act provides that all money Bills shall 

he estes in the Lower House only, The important rule of the 
House of Commons, affirmed two hundred years ago and constantly 
faforced over since, that ‘all aids and supplies, and aids to His Majesty 
jont, are the sole gift of the Commons, and it is the undoubted 

fight of the Commons to direct, limit, and appoint in such Bills the 
rposes, considerations, conditions, limitations, and ene 


wo Houses, however, do not possess the most important of the 
isiaoe « of the Imperial Parliament, namely, the right =p punishing for 
fontempt, although the Legislative Assembly has, on one occasion, 
one of its members, by expelling him for conduct, beyond its 
assumed to be dishonourable, As regards disorderly conduct 
within the walls of the Chamber, it has been held by the Supreme Court, 
and affirmed by the Privy Council, that the Assembly only possesses the 
power a member for disorderly conduct for the period 
of the sittingat which he displays such conduct. A member may also 
be removed from the House by order of the Speaker if he persists in 
obstrnction or contemns the Standing Orders; but fortunately this 
course has seldom been rendered necessary. 
vu 























strongly, he rn an 
the case were thought at the time to j the Governor's action, 
authorities in pagent severely rebuked the Governor (Sir John ¥ 
for the course he taken, and since then “swam Coun 
never been seriously entertained, nor is there on 5 ey 
‘ever again be attempted. The principle in fact has 


the leading statesmen of the day (on both sides of the Ho j 
members of the Legislative Council should be limited to a | 
number, toa that) tdeaing eee esto be pore da hy 
ostreng! ie party wi ippens to 1 
ee Se Boe eri by the uni 
poe ernie Assembly represents the will of the people, and i} 
e Council would certainly have to give way to the 


will of the people's representatives, The Council is intended as a 
‘to’ hasty legislation ; j emilié dont tle aéte au a‘tsetil “thease o1 
party feeling. 


The Legislative Council. 

“As before stated, the members of the Upper House are 1 
by the Governor, the minimum number the B 
‘fixed at twenty-one. No limit to the eure ae by 
“tution Act, but, 'in accordance with the al 
the number of members is practically kept down by the e 
all; posi ‘oem appointments. As the number of 


Uo irinpacen cpa Spammer retake 
Bt ements es fra ot holding any’ paid 
‘the Grown, but this is not held to include oficers “in ia 
sea and land forces on full or half pay, or retired officers on 


' 4 
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Though the appointment ix for life, a member may resign his seat, and 
the also forfeits it by absence'from the House for two consecutive sessions 
‘without leave, by becoming naturalised in a foreign State, by becoming 
‘bankropt, by becoming a public contractor or a defaulter, and by being 
sattainted of treason or being convicted of felony or any infamous crime. 
The ceva ey and, id mere pee the reese who 
tumy xpeak | , but can only give a casting-vote. An attendance 
sof one-third of the menibers on the roll was casly necessary to con 
stitute & im, but an ‘Act'hns been carried reducing the proportion to 
‘The Council must \hold-a sitting at least once in every year, 
-and no greater interval than twelve months must-clapse between session 
and session. The proceedings are regulated by standing orders, which 
are, in the main, similar to those of the Assembly, the latter being 
framed] on the model of the rules obtaining in the House of Commons. 
Wo member may sit or vote till he has taken the oath of allegiance, or 
‘the affirmation prescribed in lieu of that oath. 


The Legislative Assembly, 

Th the Session of 1892-3,an Act was passed, entitled the Parliament- 
ary Electorates and Elections Act of 1893, by which the course ot 
a in regard ‘to elections for the Legislative Assembly of New 

Wales was almost entirely changed. The enactments under 
‘which such electionshad been conducted up to that time—the Electoral 
Ast of 1880, and the Wentworth Subdivision Act—were repealed 
Upon the passing of the Act of 1893, with the exception of certain pro- 
Nisions which have since been abrogated by proclamation. During the 
Pear 1896 several important alterations were made in the 1893 Act in 
the direction of the extension of the franchise, and of the removal of 
fatrictions placed upon electors changing their residence from one 
district toanothor, In 1902 the franchise was extended to women. The 
zain ae bap of the new electoral system may be thus summarised :— 

Whe number of members of the Legislative Assembly, which had grown 
by Virtue of the Expansion Clauses of the Act of 1880 from 108 to 147, 
was reduced to 125, and the number of electorates, now denominated 
Blectoral Districts, was increased from seventy-four to 125. Under the 
ew aystem, therefore, there are exactly as many members as electorates, 
4r, in other words, there are single electorates. This, of course, involved 
a complete re-distribution of the electorates, and special machinery had 
to be created in order that this might be done. In accordance with 
the Act three Commissioners were appointed, to whom was entrusted 
the duty of dividing the state into 125 districts, each containing as 
nearly as might be the same number of electors. In.order to ascertain 
be Sai of cluctors to be apportioned to each electorate, the number of 

= it electors on the roll for 1892-3, which, 282,851, 
was divided by 125, and the quotient, 2,263, ed.as the standard 
number of électors entitled to one representa In. mapping out the 
new Electoral Districts, the Commissioners were requ to form them 





vo persons in the Naval and Military Service on full pay (except 
min 


volunteers). and to persons of unsound mind, or in re 
charity. All other disqualifications have now been removed 


Power was given to the Governor under the Act of 1893 tosul 
each electoral district into divisions, and to sepcin to each 
Electoral Registrar, with Deputy Registrars for the several 
Tt is one of the duties of these Registrars and Deputy 
to issue certificates known as electors’ rights to those 
them. These Cracad rights pat Bes in red ER 

iT to prevent frau t imitations, 

“4 Er Semaliied wit the forms shown in Schedule 
principal and amending ‘They are bound in. books, and 
consecutively in black fi; Every person who has 
qualification to vote, has been placed on the 
is entitled to receive an elector’s right upon signing bis name 
book kept purpose, as well as on the butt and the 
right itself. Under the principal Act an elector who 
district to another within three months of an election wax 
disfranchised ; but, as stated above, thi jod has now be 
to one month, and until the elector is qualified to in 

has removed he may vse his right his 
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vision is also mace for the issue of a substituted right in the event of 

ight being lostordefaced. Every elector’s right remains in force until 

in the bed manner. It is provided by the amending 

6 that an elector who has ahsngéd his abode from one 

t to another may obtain a right for his new district after he has 

one month therein, and may have his name inscribed on the 

nal Roll on a declaration by the Beghiar of his original 

ict stating that he was enrolled there. When the Registrar of 

y district re an application for an elector’s right other than in 

u of one held for another district, he inseribes the name of the elector 

& Provisional List, copies of which, during the first week of each 

onth, are exhibited at every post-office and police-office within the 

trict, so that objection to any name may be taken and heard at the 

Court of the district, to be presided over by a Stipendiary or 

fice Magistrate, specially uppointed ax a Revising Magistrate. All 

passed at the monthly Her rision Court are then inscribed on the 
itional Roll, 

the first week in August of each year, the Registrar must 

ake ont a al list of all persons on the electoral roll for his district, 

(well as of those to whom electors’ rights have been issued since the last 

Was printed ; and copies of all such lists are exhibited for public 

at every post-office in the electoral district. Any person 

to any name upon the list must give to the Registrar, in 

is reasons for such objection, and tke Registrar must notify 

‘same to the person to whom objection is taken. Every Registrar is 

d quarterly, by the District Registrar of Births, Deaths, and 

s, With a list of all males above the age of 21 years whose deaths 

ieular district. 

» m is made for the exchange of these lists of deceased persons 

een different districts, it is possible for the names of electors who 

td outside their own districts to remain on the roll, and it is known 

this often Eapgens, unless sufficient proof of death is furnished 

‘objectors. ‘The Comptroller-General of Prisons and the Inspector- 

(aeral of Police must forward quarterly to the Minister charged with 

administration of the Act a list of all males above the age of 

in any gaol, lock-up, or other place of detention; and the 

er must send to the Registrar of each district such particulars as 

iy be for the purification of the electoral roll for such district. 

fe Registrar must then write on a copy of the electoral roll, against the 

‘of every person on the lists supplied to him as above, the words 

* or “in custody, disqualified,” or simply “in custody " where the 

fied do not appear to be such as to disqualify the person. 

the principal Act a Revision Court was held in Octobur each 

ir; but under the amending Act a monthly Revision Court is now 

d, BE which objections may be heard, and claims for insertion on the 

§ CO} ; and from the lists, when duly corrected and certified 

the magistrate presiding at the Court, the electoral roll is printed. 





‘Writs for the election of bers of thie Assembly. 
Governor in the ense of a ot te ‘the 


candidate, must. be 
‘candidate must be nominated’ 
palate eh eae be in 
ators, endorsed candidate, 
. Hits Snore on Daal aaa se 


uty, is placed by iba, inte 
a tis ome wae» rt chen nists cate a 
own. te, except where ow 
sappinter under the isions of the Act, ee 
At the close of the poll the votes are counted, and tt 
ed hy the Returning Oconee post 


in some newspaper circulating in the district. 
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Very stringent clauses against) bribery, treating, or intimidation are 
includedinthe Act. Itiseven forbidden to maken wager on the result of 
an election under a penalty of from £5 to £50. ‘There are also sections 
providing for tlie appointment of a Committee of Elections and Qualiti- 
cations, eens similar to. those conferred by the Act of 1880. 


ualitications for membership of the Legislative Assembly, pro- 
vided by the Gonstitution Act, still remain in force. They are as follow :— 


1, Ho must not bea member of the Legislative Council. 

2. He must not hold any office of profit under the Crown, either 
for a term of years or during re, 

3. He must not be in any way interested in any contract for the 
public service, 


the Constitution Act Amendment Act of 1884, the disqual 
j holding-offices of profit-was declared not to apply to 
Meiiteatsl Seoretarg.ox ny other nskoluer cf toe Misiiey’ The third 
liffcation also not apply to any contract made by a company 
" of more than twenty persons. If any disqualified person 
be , the election is voided by the House, and should such person 
[reume to sit or vote he is liable to a fine of £500. 


By an Act assented to on the 21st September; 1889, members of the 
Asembly are allowed the sum of £300 per annum to reiniburse them 
eS epenes incurred in the discharge of their Parliamentary duties. 


taking-his seat each member must take the oath uf allegiance 
‘ibed form, or make an.affirmation in liewof it, A member 
= hia seat at any time, and he is held to have vacated it under 
following conditions : Absence during a whole seasion with- 
¥ naturalisation in. a foreign country, bankruptcy, being a 

or convicted of treason, felony, or other infamous crime, 


‘Phe Act 37 Vie. No. 7 provitles that no Assembly can prolong its 
existence beyond the term of three years. One session, at least, must 
te held every year, and’ twelve months must not elapse between any 
two sessions: “On meeting after general election, the first business 
&& to elect & Speaker, who has only a casting vote. Twenty members 
(exclusive of the Speaker) constitute a quorum. 


‘The first Parliament elected under the Constitution Act met on the 
22nd May, 1856, just six months after. the proclamation 
Constitution, The duration of Parliament, unless it shou 
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‘The system of one man one vote came into operation on the ¢ 
of the fifteenth Parliament. At the first election under th 
in 1894, a total of 204,246 votes was recorded. The é! 
rolls numbered 298,817, and those qualified to vote in districts 
contested, 254,105. The poll, therefore, represented 80-38 per t. of 
effective voters—by far the best percentage of votes recorded at a general 


gave x poll of 153,034 votes out of a total enrolment of 238,233 
in contested constituencies, the proportion of votes cast being | 
cent, At the election held in July, 1901, 195,359 votes were m 
the electors enrolled numbering bs ee 346,184, and those q 

in contested electorates only, 270,861, so that the percentage of ve 
recorded was 72:13. 


The number of males of full age compared with the total popu 
priate the rtion at the last Census being 
to the ‘inl lists the number of 
ratnotion in 1901 amounted to 25-4 per cent., pre 
ary the total population. The average number of electors o 
per member was 2,769, and the estimated population to 
was 10,977. The subjoined table gives the result of the four: 


cs? | i 
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elections which have taken place since the principle of one man one vote 
became law :— 








Victoria, 


Ue to the Ist July, 1851, Victoria formed a part of New South Wales, 
fneluded with the parent settlement under the name of Port 
District. The separation was effected in pursuance of an Act 

i the Tmperial Parliament, dated 5th August, 1850, entitled “An Act 
for the better government of Her Majesty's Australian Colonies.” This 
masure ided that. “the territories now comprised within the said 
iltriet of Port Phillip, including the town of Melbourne, and bounded 
the north and north-east by a straight line drawn from Cape Howe 
‘tothe nearest course of the River Murray, and thence by the course of 
‘that river to the eastern boundary of the colony of South Australia, 
‘hall be separated from the colony of New South Wales, and shall cease 
toreturn members to the Legislative Council of such colony, and sball 
Weereated into and thenceforth form a separate colony, to be known 
‘and designated as the Colony of Victoria,” 

‘Tt was also enacted that there should be a separate Legislative 
Gouneil for Victoria, one third of the number of members to be 

ited by Her Majesty and the remainder to be elected by the 
: ts of the,colony. Authority was given to the Governor and 
fislative Council of New South Wales to determine by Act of Parlia- 
" ment the number of members of which the Legislative Council of V 
toria was to consist, and to make provision iding the new colony 
into electoral districts, for appointing the number of members for each 
district, and generally for carrying on the necessary elections. 

‘The measure provided also that electors should be possessed of free- 
hold estate of the clear value of £100, or be occupiers or three-years 
Teaseholders of the clear annual value of £10 a year. 

"On the issuing of writs for the first election of members of the Legis- 
Jative Counci) of Victoria, the colony was to ‘as Tegally 
established, and the powers of the Goverr New. § 
‘Wales over the territories comprised in Victoria thereupon ceased, 





ii of thirty members, ten to, and twent 
v electoral cl 
On the Ist July, 1851, Sir Charles , the Gene if 
Australia, itsued the writs for the election of members, and 
district of Port Phillip to be separated from New South Wales, and 
established pesniecorerepal colony to be known and designated as the 
ee Ea ¢ constitution thus established continued until 
the 23tel November, 1855, 


forming a second Legislative Chamber. ‘This suggestion was 
afterwards acted upon, and on the 24th March, 1854, a Bill 
lish m constitution in and for the Colony of Victoria” was 


+ 
Secretary of State. On the 16th July, 1855, the 

an Act “to enable Her Majesty to assent to a Bill.as 
ths Legislature of Victoria to establish a constitution in i 
Colony of Victoria,” The Bill itself 1 ws the first: schedulis to 
Tinperial Act, and was assented to on the 21st July, 1855, ‘This: 
of lure was rendered necessary owing to the fact that the 

Council of Victoria had exceeded its powers in in 

itting it to the Imperial Government. It was, how 

sxplbtasdhbe fia ry of State that the Parliament did not eon: 
ider it necessary to supersede the Bill Sivek eee 
thought that the colonial legislature be for 
of local representation and internal administration. 


‘The new “Constitution Act” was formally proclaimed on 
November, 1855, and the tirst meeting of the new Pai 
on the 21st November, 1856. This Constitution Act is still, 
although its provisions have been subjected to. various 
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representing thirty-seven districts; at present there are 

e members, represent eighty-four districts, The property 

n for members and of the Upper House has been 

n reduced, while at present no: property qualification is 

d in the case of members and electors for the Legislative 
mbly. Amongst other important changes which might be mentioned 
the eee: in, 1865 of pensions, or retiring allowances, to 

" who, on political groynds, retired or were released from certain 
responsible offices. 

The powersand duties of the Governor are very similar in all the 
states, and the subject is referred to at some length in the previous 

, dealing with the constitution of New South Wales. 

The Governor is, «x officio, President of the Executive Council, the 
wither members, consisting of not more than ten Ministers, holding pai 
cifices: There: are two legislative chambers—a Legislative Cow 
consisting of forty-eight members, returned! for fourteen provinces; and 
ao jive’ Assembly, composed’ of ninety-tive members, returned 
from eighty-four districts. Councillors are elected for a term of six 
years, je members of the Lower House occupy their seats for a 

of three years. The qualification. for members of the Upper 

is the possession: of freehold rateable rag raked of an annual 
niteable value of £100, and a minimum age limit of 30 years. 
Bhetors for this Chamber must possess freehold property rated in some 
municipal district at not iess than £10 per annum, or be lessees, 
‘signees, or occupying tenants of property of an annual rateable 
value of not less than £25. Resident graduates of Universities within 
the British dominions, legal and medical practitioners, clergymen, 
certificated schoolmasters, matriculated students of Melbourne 
University, and naval and military officers are also entitled to vote 
for the Legislative Council. 

For the Legislative Assembly, the qualifications required of members 
fre that they have reached the age of 21 years, and are natural- 
born subjects of the King, or, in case of aliens, have been naturalised 
for five years ; but judges of Victorian courts, ministers of religion, 
and persons;who have been attainted of treason, or convicted of any, 
felony or infamous crime are not eligible. ‘There is no property quali- 
fication required, either for members or electors, Manhood suffrage ix 
the basis on which electors vote, and they must be natural-born 

or naturalised for one year prior to the Ist January, or lst 
any year, and untainted by crime, while a vote ix exercisable 
t of tha electoral district in which one i 

us 


or oveupiers of property, sufficient to give each the qua ri 
Women are not eligible as members or electors of cither Mouse of 
it 
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elastin own part; but non- and free- 
folder residing in another electorate und not en 
fo deran wate Mee ne x Gare fo ho te 
it ixpence 

ead) rights must ie renewed ie 
whose names are entered on Aueper 
Roll for 


members each, and seventy 5 fee by one member each, os 
Since the inauguration of responsible government in ictoria, 

teen complete Parliaments, the firat of which was 
‘ovember, 1856, and dissolved on the 9th Ay 

and the eighteenth Seton, 1908 on the 13th November, 1900, 

‘on the 16) The 

on the lth ie 1902. The tal 

and dissolution of each Parliament up till the present time ;— 
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The following table gives particulars of the voting at the last five 
_ general elections :-— = 3 





Legislative Assembly. 
7 

‘rectors in| Voters in pep, 
Contenet Contested veemmage. 





14,726 243,730 | 220,078 | 147,129 | 6658 

10,536 | 41°64 | 278,S12 243,585 | 168,611 6592 

- : 24,508 | 196,482 | 139,501 | 74°99 
55 | 294,087 | 158,225 


151, 31,134 
W296 | 23.300 


tass7s| + 


L 7 * | 2541 7033 
129,363 | 15,551 | 6,388 | 41-08 280,600 | 203,200 | 128,080 | 6347 





* No contest. 
j Sha nes ‘elections were held in Victoria on the Ist October, 1902, but 
j ti for the above table were not available at the time of publication of 
| the present volume. 
| QUEENSLAND, 
\(Gokesitaxd was formerly included in New South Wales, but. wae 
Separated from the mother colony by Her Majesty's Letters Patent, 
e The Letters Patent provided that a form 
‘government should be established in Queensland, based on similar 
lines to that existing in New South Wales, and ordered the constitution 
‘of a Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly “to make laws for the 
welfare, and good government of the colony in al! cases whatso- 


On the 10th December, 1859, Sir George Bowen, the first Governor, 
0 assumed the government, and formally proclaimed the establish- 
ment of the colony. 
administration is carried on by the Governor with the advice of 
‘Executive Council, consisting of eight salaried members and two 
| members without portfolio. The Premicr is usually, but not invariably, 
| the Vice-President of the Executive. 


0 Members of the Council were to be 
the fall age of 21 years, and natural-born or naturalised subjects of 


‘Tt was ate provided that four-fifths of the members nominated 
should be persons not holding any office or emolument under the Crown, 
pt officers of Her Majesty's sea and land forces, on full or half pay, 
pension, One-third of the members of the Legis- 

|, exclusive of the President, are required to form a 

‘or was also authorized by the Orders in Council 

peeecre Assembly, to fix the number of members of 

to be composed, and to divide the colony into electoral 





‘of 
‘Council, except lato the ning and mh 
assent to Bills, the reservation of Bills for Her 


iS Mees hy Bee 
vided that 


in the-event 4 pay: eae 
Council elective whol in 


members for the time rang of the Legislative Council 
Assembly, aud that such Bill be reserved for the signifi 
Shes? Fememale thereon; also that all Bills for app 
of the pul Reinet anoetd See eodirtie Dea 0 
to certain limitations, should ori soda ee et Y 
ii referred ‘to being that it should lawful 
lative Assembly to pass any Lass Bill that had not first’ 
mended to them by a message from the Governor, sent 
session in which Bill should be passed, ih power 
lative Council to alter Money Bills is doubtful, and a 
done so, objection to the course has always been taken ‘by | 
Jand Legislative Assembly. 7 

Tn 1867 the Queensland Parliament passed an Act _ 
dated the law rélating to the Constitution and eee he 
Council with the exception of two sections, namely, that: 
giving or withholding of Her Majesty's assent to Bills. 
referring to the power of ultering the Constitution. 

This Act is now the Constitution Act of Shei 


the Governor in Council, and contingent on 
of certain rules of the Chaniber, such ax attendance at each | 
these members hold their seats for life, “The 
receive no remuneration for their services, but are allow 
way pass from tho date of being sworn in. The qu i 
‘Deen stated. 


E- 
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The number/at- members to be elected to the Legislative Assembly 
‘has ‘been alteretl by various Acts of Parliament. At present there are 
‘seventy-two members, representing ‘sixty-one clectorttes, eleven return- 
ing two members each, while the remainder are single electorates. 
Members of the Assembly receive a remuneration of £300 per annum 
each, with free | railway pass nnd allowances for travelling expenses, "To 
bequalified for membership of the Legislative Assembly a person must be 
mteahcbaertre Siatalitel and registered asa voterin and forany elec- 

Tho disqualifications preventing election to the Assembly 
treba a minister of religion; being at the time a member of the 
neil’; holding any ollice of profit under the Crown exeept 
aa toersher of the Ministry, and exeepting also such officers, not ‘more 
thay\two, whom the Governor may declare capable of being elected ; 
being in receipt of a pension from the Crown (officers of Her Majesty's 
amy and navy excepted). To posess the right of voting, a ‘person 
ust be 21 years of age and a natural born or naturalised subject of 
His Majesty ; he must also possess a freehold worth £100, or pay rent 
‘tor a house or land of not Jem 1 than £10 per annum, or hold a pastoral 
license from the Crown, or be in receipt of salary at the rate of not less 
than £100 per annum, or pay £40 per annum for board and lodging, or 
£10 for lodging alone. 

ince the introduction of responsible government in Queensland there 
‘Wave been thirteen complete Parliaments, ‘The first Parliament was 

ened on the 29th May, 1860, and dissolved on the 22nd May, 1863. 

+ eee Parliament was opened on the Lith July, 1902, -At the 

election for the Legislative Assembly in March, 1902, the 

J number of electors on the roll was 108,548. The number of 

dectors recording votes wax returned at 80,076, and the percentage of 
Sters to the total enrolment in contested districts was 78-9. 


Sourn Avsrratia. 
‘Tir Constitution of the state of South Australin ix based upon the 
Tmperial Statute 15 and 14 Vic. c. 59, Under section 32 of that 
Act the Governor and Legislative Council established thereby were 
oie to alter, from time ‘to time, the provisions and laws in forco 
the said Act for the time being, and to constitute separate 
Tegislative Chambers, in place of the said Legislative Council, The 
present form of Constitution was embodied in “An Act to establish a 
Constitution for South Australia, and to ivil Tit 
Majesty,” passed by the old Legislative Council in 1855, and reserved 
Gon of Her Majesty's pleasure in Janunry, 1856. By 
dated October 24th, 1856, Hor Majesty's assent to the 
‘Act, No. 2 of 1855-6, was’ made known in the colony. 
statute provided “for two Honses of d 
and a Legislative Assembly. The 
of eighteen members, was elreted by 





oe 


i 


22 
ina’ 


end of March, 1902, the membership sh 


As originally sepiteal the House of Assembly o do 
six members elected for three years. the an pas Ae 


tion Act the number a increased to fifty-four, but in aceo 
the scheme of Parliamentary peony om louse will consist of fo 
members after the end of March, | 


the Assembly may embody th a 
Racer me tinea Wael ascertained anita 


: 
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‘The duration of Parliament is for three years, but the Governor, on 
advice of his Ministers, or “ex mero motu,” may dissolve it nt any 
hers of both Houses receive £200 _per annum each, and a 
over Government railways. As originally constituted, the 
was formed by five members of the Legislature—the Chief 
Attorney-General, the Treasurer, the Commissioner of 
and the Commissioner of Public Works, Later on a 
éxth Minister was paraded tothe number. Five of these are members 
the House of Assembly and one of the Legislative Council. They 
removable by adverse vote of the Legislative Assembly, or if the 
ae, arose to require the exercise of the prerogative they may 
the Governor, The Ministry formulates the policy to 
z faeaties to the Legislature, and advises the Governor ns to his 
Gite Of procedure. It also forms the Executive Council, over which 
ne Governor “ex officio" is President, while the Lieutenant-Governor 
& seat. Under the terms of the Constitution Amend- 
Meena 1901 the number of responsible Ministers has been reduced 
four since the 3let March, 1902. The Governor possesses the 
pretogative of mercy, in the exercise of which he generally follows the 
alice of his Ministers. By a despatch from the Secretary of State he 
tas heen instructed to follow the advice tendered by the Executive ; at 
ihe amie time he retains the power to act on his own initiative in special 
tists where he deems such a course to be in the interest of the Crown. 
th such instances ho is supposed to report immediately to the Secretary 
of State, adducing the reason for his action. 
Since the inauguration of responsible Government there have been 
Sixteen Parliaments The first Parliament was opened on the 22nd 
April, 1857, and dissolved on the lst March, 1860, while the sixteenth 
oe et on the 22nd June, 1899. The numbe of electors on the 
tive Council at the last general election in May, 1900, 
was ees and of these, 25,310, or 52 per cent., recorded their votes, 
At the general election for the House of Assembly in April, 1899, 
“eae 83,698 males and 68,695 females on the rolls, or a total of 
. In contested districts the numbers enrolled were 81 ,570 males 
it ero30 females, and of these, 54,972 males and 38,438 females 
Heorded votes, the percentage of males voting being 67-3, and of 
females, 57-2. 


Wesrens Avstracta, 


Tue Bill enabling Her Majesty “to grant a Constitution to Western 
Australia,” received the Royal assent on the 15th August, 1890. When 
the measure was first discussed in the Imperial Parliament strong oppo- 
sition was aroused, chiefly owing to a misunderstanding of questions 
ing to the Crown lands. It was argued that to hand over the 

‘of such a vast territory to the 45,000 inhabitants thinly scat- 

But, through the exertions 





——ESS 





amending: 
i inteduced, i viz, 23 Vie. No. 3 34 Vic, No, 42, a1 
Wy ane of for, 
yet ly. by the peop! 
Tasmania.” Amongst peseonrs 
are the appointment, according to t 
Minnie if theta gs comminioner, and thr n 
ee of mercy, nee 
which he ie he is the phebeiiies Executive. 
the House eee any time ; but hecannot pepe 
Aled re Council the members of which are 
ix Governor, 6 exerc! : 
paettn consult the Executive Couneil ; but Apia some 
act on his own authority, should he consider that circumstances: 
ote In all such cases, however, he is required 
i ly to the Imperial authorities, setting out the 
action. The Governor is not permitted to leave the state for | 
one month at a time without first obtaining His Majesty's 
Aaa pera Council consists of nineteen members, 
a term Members must be natural-born or | 
a jects of His Maj jesty, not holding offices of profit under 
notless than 30 years of age. 
Bion ae aon ee Gedy must be ee 
subjects jesty, 21 years o! 
of the annual value of £10, or Jecaebotd of annual value | 
be graduates in any university in the British dominions, or a 
eRe Teleatay Be "legal | practitioners-in the ap 
Tasmania, or Tegally-qualited Tnedical rancrti 
or Officers or retired officers of His Majesty's. I 
forces not on actual service, or retired officers of the Volunt 
Tasmania, 


The Legislative Council may, within constitutional limits, orig 
in respect of any matter, with the exception of | 
ay revenue or imposing taxation. The Constitution, h 
leaves to either of the Legislatare the task det 
the and extent of its rights and privileges, 
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| Members of the Legislative Council, and also of the Honse of 
(wembly, receive an honorarium of £100 per annum, with a free rail- 
past and the privilege of franking letters and telegrams. 


| The House of Assembly consists of thirty-eight members, elected for 
hee Members must be 21 years of age and natural-born or 
iaturnlised subjects of His Majesty. “The following list of disqualifica- 
jons applies to both Houses as regards right of pitawiths or member- 
ip:—{a) accepting office of profit under the Crown; (6) being a 
fatractor for the Government, except as member of a company of 

than six persons ; (c) declaring allegiance to any foreign pow 
holding the office of Judge of the Supreme Court ; (2) being insane, 
Yor convicted of treason, felony, or any infs offence, The 
kectoral qualification for the House of Assembl: —being a 
orn or naturalised subject of His Majesty, and (a) owner or 

7 of property as shown on the Assessment Roll, or (6) in receij 
ome, salary, or wager, at the rate of £40 per annum, and having 
d income, salary, or wages equal to £20 during the period of six 
ths immediately prior to claiming a vote. Board and residence, 
Hg, and services ure deemed income under the Act. In computing 
e allowances, and rent are included, on the following 
Ble:—Tn the case of house allowance, £10 per annum ; for rations, 
20 per annum ; for board and residence, per annum ; for house 

see and rations, £30 per annum, 


the inauguration of responsible Government, there have been 
complete Parliaments in Tasmania. The first Parlinment was 
‘on the 2nd December, 1856, and dissolved on the 8th May, 1861, 
second session of the thirteenth Parliament commenced on the 
ater . On the 31st March, 1902, the number of electors on 


the Legislative Council was 10,502. In contested electorates 
umber was 7,613, and of these, 4,919, or 64:6 per cent., recorded 
On the same date there were 39,495 electors on the roll of the 

ive Assembly. At the last election in contested districts the 

of ballot-papers was 26,845, The votes recorded numbered 

§, or 64-3 per cent, of the enrolment, and there were 618 informal 


New Zranayn. 


t 
f@ Act of the Imperial Legislature granting representative institu- 
(ne to New Zealand was assented to in 18. Under this Act the 
fxtitution of a General Assembly for the whole co as provided 
to consist of a Legislati: ancil, the membe: were to be 
the Governor and x House of Repre: on an elee- 
@ basis, the Act of 1852 the colony was divided into six pro- 
tees, each presided over by an elective Super dent, and with a 
arate incial Council, empowered to legislate except on certain 
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(per annum, but £2 per day for every sitting day 
is deducted on account of absence during the session 
illness or other unavoidable cause, To be qualified for mem- 
off the House of Representatives a person must be of the male 
r g on the electoral roll, and free from the disabilities 
ition 8 of the Electoral Act of 1893. All contractors 
service of New Zealand to whom any public money above 
is payable, directly or indirectly, in any one financial 
as civil servants, of the colony, are incapable of being 
ating and voting as members, 


nor woman of the full of 21 years, who is either a 

born or naturalised British subject, and resident in the colony 
and’ three montliw in one electoral district, is qualified to be 

d as-an elector and. vote at elections of members for the House 
entatives. In the Maori districts, adult Maoris are entitled 
registration. Under the provisions of the Electoral 

of 1895, the francliise is extended’ to women of both rxees in aceor- 


every q! 
aicenired flour tis roll'after the cet Since the passi 
Constitution Act conferring representative feetitaicmey apa upon the 
capt New a have been thirteen complete Parliaments. 
opened on ‘the 27th May, 1854, and dissolved 
Lith iocepienben 12 1855, a and the thirteenth opened on the 7th praca 
d wed on, the 24th October, 1899. The first) session of 
i Parliament opened on: the 22nd. June; 1900, 


- the gonoral. election. for the first Parliament, which took place in 
the population of the colony numbered 30,000, and the electors.on 
5,934. At the last general election for the House of Representa- 
December, 1899, the electors on the roll! numbered 373,744, 

m 163,215. were females. In the contested districts the male and 
electors numbered 202,089 and 157,929 respectively, and the 

or of male voters was 159}780; or T9 per cent. of malés enrolled, 
119,550, or 75:6. per cent., of the female electors recorded’ their 





CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 
N.S.W, [Sovere floods in the Hunter—Governor King retires and is 
aged Bp by Captain Bligh. 


NSW. Orders for final shipment of convicta from Norfotk Island. 
‘Tos. k's overland expedition from Launceston to Hobart. 
N3.W, of Governor ter % ‘ 
Tas. acttlers from Norfolk receive grants of land, 
N.S.W, | Arrival of Colonel Lachlan Macq) 
‘Tas. |Death of Collins. —Extreme scarcity of provisions; pritoners 
released and permitted to roam in search of food. 
Governor juaric visits Van Diemen’s Land.—Hobart Town 
laid out.—Lieut.-Colonel Davey appointed Governor.—Van 
Diomon’s Land made a single colony. 
Passage across Blue Mountains diwovered by Blasland, Went- 
worth, and Lawson, 
name of “Australia” given on the recommendation of 
Flinders to the great southern continent hitherto known as 
“New Holland. 
‘Creation of Civil Courts. —Hamilton Hume discovers the Berrima 
and Goulburn districts, 
First Law Coarts established ; jurisdiction limited to personal 
matters under the value of £50,—Outragea by buahrangers. 
Governor Macquarie lays out the town of Bathurst, ‘ 
Arrival of first immigrant ship with free settlers. —Constal 
explorations of Captain James Kelly.—First exportation of 
wheat to 8; fe 
Establishment of Bank of New Soath Wales, 
, }Oxley explores the interior. 
Lieutenant King surveys the eastern coast, 
Lieutenant-Governor Davey retires, and Colonel William Sorell 





ay 

Lieutenant Kivg surveys the whole western const. 

Free immigration stopped. 

jissioner Bigge inquires into tho condition of the colony. 

Colonel Paterson introduces 300 pure Merino sheep from 
MeArthur’s flock, 

Governor Macquarie recalled.—Sir Thomas Brishane appointed. 

Governor Macquarie visits Hobart Town. 

‘The first Australian Constitution.—Explorations by Cunning- 
ham.—John Dunmore oom ith ae in Sydney. 

‘The Brisbane River discovered by Surveyor Oxley. 

Partial separation from New South Wales. 

Freedom of the Press proclaimod.—Trial by jaty introduced,— 
Firat Land Regulations, Hume and Hovell explore south- 


Hame and Hovell travel overland from Sydney to Port Phillip. 

Expedition to Hpbi Moreton Bay for the establishment of a 
penal settlement. 

Outbreak of convicts at Macquarie Harbowr,—Governor Sorell 
succeeded by Lieut. -Colone! George Arthur, 

‘Sir Ralph Darling encoceds Governor Brishane, 

‘Captain Logan appointed Superintendent of Moreton Bay, 

Formation of the Van Diemen's Land Company and the Van 
Diemen’s Land Establishment.—Van Diemer nd declared 
& separate colony.—Initiation of campaign against buah- 


‘Military station established at King Geotze's Sound, 


_ NSW. | Darling Biver discovered bySturt—Explorations by Cunningham, 





Tas, Raformation of he 
re {S|} Sia cagane 
Hunting of the Swan River settlement, Captain: Seti in 
com 


to the south, of convicts 
“hed yee tough al te 


the Black 
Constitution of first pei 
Governor 


Tan ay Sa 
tthe the nrc ive Pate 


Wakefield’ first c 
Barker killed conn ee Collet, 


becapeais Vinoent’a Gu 
Minimam too apr a ips 








View Paasolesaatice, of Port cee cee ere settloment.— 
. Lonsdale first Resident Magistrate, —Sir Thomas 
| discovers “* Australia Felix." 
S.A, | Founding of South Australia, with Captain Hindmarsh ax first 


‘Visit of Backhouse and Walker. 
Governor Arthur recalled, 
NSW. (Governor. Bourke: a ges Committee on Transportation 
sppointedis 
Vie. | Sites. een Williamstown laid out by, Governor 
Bourke, — Mirst aale of land. . 
drives 2 mob of 
‘The Svar aed city sie dota Franklin. 
Explomtions by Groy and Lath 
Discontinuance of th 
Ritet ootaus ‘the settlement () tion, 511). 
‘aot p eeelasn 
[Gavsrsor dinars, recaied cuca i Colonel Gasrloe, — 


Cattle Wales, along: the 
route, by Hawden aud: = 


Mi Bonney. 
Abolition of assignment system. Explorations of the Petries.— 
eae ravatt succeeds oe EE and a little later 


vea place to 
Besdation of seven poaca for parte ities ina re of 
blacks.—Count Straelecki finds traces of gold near aris 
Appointment: of Superintendent La Trobe.—First. wool ship 
con anes for nuland, 
Governor Stirling succeeded by Jolin Hutt,—Grey’s second 


anol ca expedition in the north. 
tion to New South Wales.—Important 


rocoeda of land: sales to be regarded ax 
‘i a Danefit of the colony which produces them, 
and ‘to be expended in. th melo of ite public works, 
andl the encouragement of immigration). 
imt, Land: Regulations ; soon vated at: Port. Phi ip by 
—The northern of the Port Phillip District 
the Murrumbi xploration of ppsland by 
Angus MeMillan,—Port Ph ip petitions for separation. 
Eyre starts on his overland dourtien? frnens fatelaties pe 
*& Sound:—Wreek of the “ Maria,” and murder ot 
the survivors by the blacks. 
tl ear rd up of the Penal Settle- 
‘ment at Moreton Bay,—-Leslie takes up runs on the Darling 
Dower —Murder of aawerer Stapleton and his assistants. 
Assignment ceases. 
ion of varying intensity. 
‘Rev. W. B. Clarke finda grains of alluvial gold near Bathurst. 
Gawler recalled in es and succeeded by Captain George 
Grey,—Galena. discovered in Mount Lofty Ba Ranges. — 
‘Hontilities with. natives on the Murray. 
Explorations by. the Russells, 
"acme pad sane pa me discontinued for some time, now 
Eyre eeeoaaboe: Hie | om erland: from Adelaide to Kinj 
Pony overland: from Adolaid ra 
‘George's Sound, 
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Qi. 


Tas 


Qu. 


Tas. 


WA. 


NSW. 
Vie. 
SA, 


The founding of indicHarli and at 
Gare id = ba 
A 


accident, 
The “eae Roverein " wreeked on Moreton Island.—Explore 
tiona by Burnett and Kennedy. 
sew Denison, 


44 in number, from Flinders Island to Oyster Core. 
Seer eeeage os) Clarke, whose place is OE Core ae | 


Grown Lana Laswes A t-—Karl Gi Bepe oe 2 
wei nich a i Rta 
ted 
‘Attompts to vive transportation and The Univ 
er ity of Sydney found hy Act ot of 
Earl Grey rey rt at he Melbourne member of the Legislative 


Gove Hobe make ob inode ise 
Cathedral:—Recall of Robe, whose place is taken 





of Ludwig Leichhardt. Kennedy 
‘hci? nine’ taper fan shopherda.-—the — 
Sete Pe against the landing of convicts from the 


WA. [Captain Charles cally RN. office = 
cam iptain Fitzge Spucuss as Governor, 


W. | Tho “* inci 
a Pablio indignation at the’ arrival of the “andolphe” with 


S.A. freeaie a of the North Australian proclamation. 
Qild, | Convicts per Hashemy " assigned to aquatters on the Darling 


‘Tas, | Convicts to the number of 1,980 Ianded in, accordance with Earl 
Grey's probation scheme. 
‘Commencement of transportation to Western Austratia. 
A siggestion fr for the formation of a Genoral Assembly of Aus- 
made in the report of a Privy Council Committee on 
Trae and Plantations, 
‘Final abolition of transportation.—Passing of the Australian 
Government Act.—New South Wales loses her southern 
province by cpap sod of the first Australian 
fullway turned at 
tution Act. STne Murmay fixed upon as the northern 
boundary of Victoria. 
Bouth Australis obtains reproscntative governmont. 
First discovery of coal in the colony,—Tasmania obtains repre- 
sentative government. 
Four of the five Australian color ee representative cose 
ent eee mn s dep ‘of New South Wales). 
fees sthurst. 


jes discovers 
Thursday (6th ieee ).<-Proclamation of Victoria os a 
‘separate colony.—Gold discoveries. 
; withdrawal of specie from the colony.—Abolition of 
‘State aid to religion. ‘the Bullion Act passed.—Revival of 
‘the Adelaide Corporation. 
First direot shipment of wool to England.—Agitation for separa~ 
tion from New South Wales. 
Hux of population to the gold-tields of “the other side." 
Iegenr ahi ‘of the Customs establishments to the Colonial Govern 


‘Tho town ol Gundagni swept away by a flood ; 77 lives lost. 
Convicts Prevention Act. passed.—An extra regiment brought 
from England to keep order. 
Return of pros ey i “ling. steamer ascends the Murray to the 
¢ Darl 


oporton of of the lation towffrds the 
gold-ficlds of New South W: ana Btn 


Firat: Elective Council meets Not “sa resolution against 
transportation.—Gold discovered at Fingal and Tower Hill 


._ Transfer of the Australian gold revenue tothe colonial exchequer. 
N-SAW. | University of Sydney opened.—Arrival of tho fit mail tesmer 


Vic. | Discontent on the gold-ficlda. 

‘Qld. | Moreton Bay declared a residency, with Captain Wickham as 
firat Government Resident, 

Taz. | Abolition of transportation, 








‘Tes, |Sir Hen ‘Kéwaril Fox Government,— 
soe Cone Ei conned ton fo id 
2 ae the Crimean War. 


A. Gorm 


"redone of Loickharde.. See 
in New ita of nt 
on matters of common interest, 
Serigur food Weeeke ‘of the “Duncan 


Dunbar" (119 Tires 
Spey Heats “Catherine Adamson" (21 Hives lost) # 
Death, accident, of Lady Barkly. bolition of 
a for members of samen 
eee 

sand Warr 
Mt Letshitardt' detention in me Interior.—A. pointy 
mittee pases in Victoria to consider ‘beat means tf 

‘on matters stration 

for a General Awe 
sna vote by ballot. —Tele* 
pate 
Vie. 


S.A. 


4 eens Rush. Sie ‘Landsborough and tt 


‘ Tas. of a State of Public 
1858.61 S.A. | Series of ‘iy John 
58) SA. | Sein peta ‘McDoualt 








wr Denivon — 
‘riots at a Flat.—John Robertson’ 
Constitutional Crisis. —Regulationand restriction of Chinese 
tion. 


fs dati tiny ‘lam 40 bo the mae” 

Judge of the Supreme Court. “pet 

QU. [Burke and Wille aan in the Great Stony Deserts teh 
of expeditions to search for their remains.—Laws 
the transfer of real estate, and for municipal rena 
First: Hirst despatch of a telegmphic message 
\in'the colony. First State trial (Regina ea results in 
‘a verdict for the defendant establishing ‘the right of free 
iseassion.— A cmilitary station estal shot on Albany 


aed ‘Young succeeded by Colonel Thomas Gore- 


Conference at Melbourne to aecure se in collection and 
compilation of the Annual Statiatica the Australian 


Colonies, 
raidon the Lachlan gold escort (£14,000 carried off), — 
ition of State aid ‘to religion. 
Vie. |Charles Gavan Duffy's Land Act. 
(8A. Bir Richard Macdonnell doparta — Stuart cromes ‘the éontinent 
from south tomorth.—Sir Dominick Daly assumes office av 


Governor, 
McKinlay’s explorations. —Sovere floods on the Fitzroy River. 
G ‘Kennedy succeeded ‘by John 8, Hampton,—Formation 
5 of the first Tapilative ‘Council, 
163 N.S.W, | The outlaw Gilbert and his confederates rob a jeweller's shop.in 
Bathurst, and holt up the ‘town of Canowindra for ti 
days, —Initistion of tie Biveriin district tapeye: 


itl Conference held at Melbourne, 
ntoutragesiby bashrangers, 
iret railway in in the colony. —Firet sugar manufactured 
‘from Queensland exne. — 
successful shipment of mlmon ova from England, 
railway opened.—Finanvial depression. 
ypuewell to facilitate réleave und trannfer of real estate. 
jion'to the Legidlative (Council urging the introiluction of @ 
‘measure to establish representative. government. 
go.of tle Public Schools’ Act.of (Sir) Henry Parkes, 





Visit of the Dako of Edinburgh. 
Death of Sir Dominick Daly. 

partie of,Govarns, Bowens of ha Duke of ie 
Golanet 8. W. Blackall sacooeda to : 
The Dak of liar forme the inst eo of the free 

‘Browne's term of 

Hoke Poem it ipton.—" 
edt Committee sppointed to inaelre isha xieties Gta 
Red mk opty geno of membera and eleetors 

erian 'y qualification 

of the 


Ine Queena Saal Bank founded. 

of off , and other 
menue tin mines, ol valuable 
apie rapenad yr oe 








Vie, 
‘Tas. 
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Departors of Viscornt Canterbury. —Sir George Bowen assumes 
otSoe #6 Governor. —Education Act passed, 

Goveraot Air James Furguseon succeeded by Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Anthony Mungrave, 

Colonel Warbarton cross from the trane-continental telegraph 
Tine to tive head of the Do Grey River. 

Australisn Customs Dutics Act passed. 

Fienniil rliaments Act 

‘The Boucant Policy first advocated. 

Dalrymple extends his researches on the north-eastern seaboard. 

‘Departure of Governor Da Cano, 

Explorations of K. Giles —Departaro of Governor Weld. 

Wreck of the “Gothenburg,” involving the death of Judge 

Wearing and othor well-knowa Adelaide citizeas,—Sudden 

death of Sir Richard Haneon.—Education Act passed,— 

Explorations by Gilos, Gos, and Warburton. 

afterwards Sir) W. W. Cairns succeeds the Marquis of 
formanby in the Government.-~The Port Albany Settle- 
ment transferred to Thursday Island. 

Mr, Frederick A. Weld assumes the Government. 

Arrival of Sir William Cleaver Francis Robinson to assume 
office ax Governor, —John and Alexander Forrest cross tho 
colony from west to east. 

Tutercolonial conference at Hobart to secure uniformity of 
tatistioal collection aud compilation. 


Mir, 


. |Completion of talegraphic cable between Sydnoy and Wellington. 


Namber of members of the Legislative Amwmbly increnved to 


eighty-six. 

Railway opened from Hobart to Launceston.—Death of 
‘Trugauini, the last Tasmanian black. 

Giles crosses the colony from cast to west. 

Deadlock on the question of payment of members. 

Governor Mungrave succeeded by Sir W. W. Caims—Inaugu- 
ration of the Senate of the University of Adelaide.— 
Resignation of Governor Cairne after two months of 
government.—Sir W. F. D. Jecvois appointed Governor. — 
Vompletion of the telegraph line from Adelaide to Perth. 

‘Sir Arthur Kennedy appointed Governor. 

Discoveries of gold. 

Governor Sir William Robinson succeeded by Sir Harry St. 
i oO 


Unveiling of Woolner’s Status of Captain Cook in Sydney. 

Blas Weftnosday” j wholesale dissiseal of civil scevanta— 
Recall af Sir George Bowen. 

New Crowa Lands Act-—Founding of the University of 
Adolaide.—Ritle Companice Act. pasme.— First vod af the 


‘Trans-continental Railway turned by Sir William Jervols, 
Restriction of Chinese immigration. 
Agitation for self-government. 
Sir Hercules Robinson succeeded in the Government by Lord 
Loftus.—Klectoral Act, 1871, passed, aational Exhi- 
bition held at the Garden Palawe, Sy 





‘The Marquis of Normanby assumes office as Governor. 
Public Instraction Act abolishes State aid to denominational 
education. 


Au International Exhibition held in Melbourne. 
Governor Weld succeeded by Sir J. H. Lefroy. 








Henry i 

Sooners 

Com jrbeea tind Petter pueatto: 

an omsenat ter Gabe Gata repudiated Uy Bit, Corerrapet 
Departure of Governor Kennedy, whose place 


Sir Anthony Bt 
Pecied of rash tnining spect) 


Srecte ited Governor, 
vac ‘lving restriction of sale auction, 
poets ts cnt cana 
eaait Ppt. of the Publis Serv 
A Fela lt td in Victor —A snilar il eoetl 


wes ke Ulver mine ever = 
eR, 
social na ht Hon, Baron ‘Baron Carrington. 


tation for a feion of the ‘ 
Sees Zeohan silver-lead mines discovered. 
‘Now Land Act passed. 
Dae of the Fedoral Council of Australia. 


oe it Morgan gol 
loner at sewn nt Lg Rak .— Retirement of Sir 


jtation for self-government 

‘The Federal Council meeta ie “Hobart. 

Tho Bulli mining disaster. 4 P 
8. A |The English Government “claims £15,616 as Rint ta an old 
| Adelaide Jubilee Internat Exhibition. 

Sir R. G. C, Hamilton assumes affice as Governor, 

Severe Thurricanee Gol discovered at Yilgarn. 

feNFore Act ped London. —Australatian Naval Defence 


s Pee eee damage dene by bush fires.—Centennial celebrations. — 
Drastic legislation against Chinese 
Ml tax of £100).—Strike of colliers at. “ 
taternational Exhibition at Melbourne,—Number of eb 
increased in both Houses. 
bg ies of Sa ines Henry Wylie-Norman 
— Railway comin 
Se Hretween Beane eaters emo Syiey = els PB 
a ition opened tween Derby. — 
Echos : tions of aay Favene. 
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Centenary of first settlement in Australia.—Conference of Aus- 
hee Ministers at Sydney Frees ay the question of 
jinese immigration.—Imy t passed. 
. Destructive oie 4 ‘i 
Sir Henry Loch succeeded by Lord Hopetoun; 
ores. Sir W. C. F, Robinson succeeded by the Earl of, 
intore, 
‘New Constitution framed.—Opening of the eastern railway.— 
besiege of the Pilbarra yold:tield.— Departure of Governor 


rowne, 

Report of Imperial Commission on Australian Land Defences. 

Payment of Members of Parliament.—Strike at Broken Hill. 
Maritime and other strikes,—Severe bush fires, Departure 
6% Lord Carrington. 

Local Government Bill passed, 

Land Act passed, fixing the minimum price of country land at 


5a, per acre. 

Wreck of the “Quetta” (146 lives lost). Extensive floods, ond 
terrible hurrican Tadustrial ovis 

Establishment of the University of Tasmania 

Granting of responsible government.—Sir William Robinson 
enters op his think term of olfice, 

Pesleral Conference held at Melboarne, 

Lord Jorsey assumes office ax Governor,—Thirty-tive Labour 

| ~~ Members returned to the Legislative Assambl: 

| Federal Conrention called in Sydney.—The Colonial Premiers 

| meet at the New South Wales Colonial Secretary's office. 

\Strike at Broken Hill.—Temporary run on the Government 

Savings Bank. 

Suspension of the Railway Commissioners. 

Constitution Act passed, whereby Queensland is divided into 

| two provinces, —Pacific Labourers Extension Act pared, 

| Departure of Sir Robert Hamilton. 

[Discovery of Bayley's Reward at Coolgardic. 

W. | Sir Robert Duff succeeds Lord Jersey.—The ‘Royal Tar” gaila 
| with the tirst New Australian colonists. 

Land Act passed providing {or village settlements, homestead 
associations, and Inbour en. 

Terrific storms and floods — First departures for New Australia, 

Viscount Gormanston takes office as Governor, 

‘The Corowa Conference. —Banking crisis in Kastern States. 

. Further Land legislation. 

Adult Suffrage Bill receives Royal Assent. 

Disterkances in the Legislative Assembly over the Pence Pro- 
servation Bill.—Payment of Members Bill rejected. 

Serious industrial troubles, 

Death of Sir Robert Dvtf.—Viscount Hampden takes office as 
Governor. Crown Lands Act of 1895 passe. 

The Eorl of Kintore is succeeded as Governor by Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton. 

Departure of Sir Henry Norman,—Disastrous floods. 

Conferonce of Premiers at. Hobart. 

Extablishment of the State Bank.—Floods and_ storms. 
Franchise exercised by women in South Australia.—Depar- 
ture of the Calvert expedition, 

Lond Lamington asrumes office as Governor.—Sir Heary Norman 
appointed Agent-General for ()ueensland.—Gales and Hoods, 
—The ferry-boat “Pearl” capsizes at Brisbane (28 lives lost), 
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Fowet! Boxton, 
pted by ‘Tasmania, Victoria, and Soutly 
oct ted Seat hrs Me = 
The Rt Won. Hallam mal eee becomes Gorernor of 


Gators SLE Melbourne. —' Referendum : the 
Bil ie a = Sy NTS. Wales, Tootieehe Ontmnalants 


it 

Opening of the Federal Patliamont at 

the State Assem| of Mr. Findley, 

phen Cece 
Prolanatio of th Atlan Comacnweath 

rat Governor-General ‘The Fadural Parament 
the iA parent to the British Crown, the of 
‘ork, 


ep hare ir eee pon 
Africa and to 


See aS sent to 8. ‘China. 
ipeiisieber de pens 1s eaneee oo K.CB., the new 
Governor. —Di 

hina Dati 93 Papert 


niversity, 
Agitation for Parliamentary Reform,—Mr. Irvine becomes: 


Arica of Si Herbert Charles shape the new Governor.— 
ran Sacra he es erent 
Reduction of members of yr, 42and 
oe aes Council from 24 to 18. “Ministers reduced 
Opening af ps #tation at Northam in eee with 
Coslgantia. ¢ supply scheme. —Departure of Governor 
ir iain 
ference of State Statisticians, Attorneys-General, 
laters for Agriculture. —Strong proteat Polen acto 





with reference to letters addressed to hg 





oe 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE FOR NEW 
ZEALAND. 


of New Zealand by Tasman, 
Cook arrives at Poverty Bay, ¢ 
De Surville kidnaps» © rangntira” (Mori chieftain.) 
Marion du Fresne killed and eaten by the Muoria, 
Furneaux enters Queen Charlotte Sound. 
Chatham Islands discovered by Lieutenant Broughton. 
Doubtless Bay visited by Lieutendnt-Governor King, of Norfolk Inland ; 
a rmogatice ants tongs (Meri priet) kidnapped. 
‘The * Endeavour” sunk in Dusky Sound, 
Discovery of Antipodes Island. 
of the Auckland Iles. —The “Venus,” with a crew of runaway 


com itm the Hast Const. 

Defuat suffered by Hongi and the Nga-Puhi tribe at Kaiparn,—Crew of a 
vesselieaten on tho East Coast. 

faded eect Island. 

Dircovery of Com Island. 

Rev. 8. Barwon . Li ee io Fant bear epee 
introduction of horees, cattle, sheep, and ~~ Appointment 
Magistrstos for New Zealand, ame 

Kets ia capture of the “Trial” and the “Brothers” at Kennedy Bay. 

‘Two ships wrecked and their crews eaten. 

Le aegemer of Hongi and To Mor to Kast Cape, 

‘on Tiranakt and Port Nicholson ty Patone, Neno, and To 
Rauparaha, 

Hongi's trip: to Eugland.—Coromandol visited’ by HLM, Store-ship 

“Coromandel.” —Aucklund Harbour entered’ by the * Prince 


Fall of Mauinnins Pa (Auckland Isthmus) and Te Totarw Pa (Thames) to 


f takes Mutukitaki Pa (Waikato).—Baron de Thierry attempts to 
y land at Hokianga. 

Act. d to extend the juriulicttonof the New South Wales Courts to 
Beitiohvonbjects in New ‘Zealand,—Capture of Mokoia Pa (Rotorua 
fake) by Fong. 

Pomare takes Te Whetumatarau Pa, near Kast Cape. 

inane oe Sean New re ee 

gi defeats Ngati-Whatua at Te Tkaaranganui (Kaipara). 
acllreet at Hauraki Gulf. Me = 

Destraction of the Whangaroa mission station by Hongl's forces. 

Death of Hongi at Whangaroa from wounds recetved at Hokianga. 

Captare of brig Hawes" by Maorie st Whakatane: 





Battle of Taunsata- (near Cambridge) —Pall of Kaiapolite Pa 
(Canterbury). —Battle of Kororareks between two Nga-Puli tribes — 
Maumere at Kainpoi and death of Tama-isharanui at the hands of 
‘Te Rauparaha's adherents. 











1826 
| 1837 
| 1838 


1840 


1841 





CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

Thirteen, chief appeal for protection to the Bugle Government — 

= apie ae aces Habra siieee Fe{ renee 
seer ‘James as P eatdent Magletzsce ab te Bay of 
aa iavebae: sal Paeakuty near Otski.—We the 
ee eo saison Hlentell : 
ormntion of ‘the second ‘New Zealand Association. tog of & 
ie Confederation calla ‘he Gated haben Ne Zand Na 


captures a Pa 
Lont Durham and Edward pat peed ‘attempt to revive the New 


Zealand Association. c= 

The rnin? at aes ‘forma . Ene cr eee | 
at Bisho Pompallier ( C.).—Discovery of | 
Soot by WES. Pore 

a a ara aui ae Hro ‘by Maoris at m Island 
Founding of the New Company, and gee 
colonisi tions. New Zealand incorporated 
Wales, and ybson 
Battle of Kudtitanga (Otaki). 


appearance of 4 in New Zealand waters, of 
genta at Pot Niclaon Arrival of Captain Hobo et espe 

ng of the Treaty of Waitangi.—The Queen's soverei oclaime 
over all New Zealand.—Au founded.—The 
Company send settlers to Akaroa, 7 

| Auckli Pepaliaee see seat of Sorento, of Charter of 
ion to lew Zealane Company,—) jew Zealand 

independent of New South Wales. 


Settlement t founded at Neleon,—Arrival of Bishop Setwyn.—Death of 
Governor Hol 


bean, 

‘The Wairau dispate.~Captaia Fitzy takes office as Gorernor. 

Governor Fitzroy makes wild experiments 

Hone Heke hews down ‘dn tall at the Ba of Islands, 

‘Destruction of ares et leke.—Arrival of reinforesmente of | bone 
from Sper fobart.-Unauccessful attack ona dong ey 
—Recall of Governor (iy eas a fafa 

ceptarel of reer ka pa (Bay of Inlande) and. lusion of 

= Gath hostilities inthe. Hutt Vitleg. So 
Wo hngon Se jizure Fier at Porirua. —New sd 
Government Act passed (di any into Le peeiaaaiaat 


granting tative institations).—Te Hen Heu overwl 
paid deacier pe Tact 


7. | Minor outbreak at Wi Arrival of the New Zealand Fencibies. 


|Sir George Grey sworn in as Governor-in-Chief over the “fans of bgt ae 
Zealand and Governor of the provinces of Now 

| Manster.—Founding of eg Beanie iS hone at Wvelanee 
Incorporation of the Canterbury 

Sucre of the New Zealand Company's Charter,—Founding of Canter. 


Final 1 dissolution ‘of the New won Company, 
Discovery of gold at Coromandel, 


aoe peor (division of the colony into six Fo Si George Grey 
ndaries laimed. —! tare Grey. 
Tictenat Clon Wa ynyac, assumes sedmintetretiaey of the 





mal 
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tego both sides of Cook Strait.—Arrival of Goyernor 
ne. 
: of a Maori leaguo agninst land-selling.—Te Whero Where 


as king. 

‘First payable gold-field opened at Collingwood, Province of Neleon, 

‘Now Proviness Act passed.—T'e Whero Whero (Potatau 1.) proclaimed 
King of the Maoris. 

‘Te Teira offers land at Waitara for mle to the Government, 

Hostilities against Wiremu Kingi te Rangitake.—Capture 
Waitara Pa.—Engugements at Waireka and Puketakauere.—Defeat 
of Kingi’s Waikato allics at Mahoctahi.—Cupture of Matarikorike 
ere ; of the Maori King and succession of his son Matutaera 

wwhiaiao), 

Repslee of Maoris by Imperial troops at Huirangi redoubt.—Truce 
‘upon.—Gold discove at Tuapeka River, Clutha, ko— 
bf Governor Browne.—Sir George Grey enters upon bis second 

term of office as Governor. 

First Native Lands Act pasued. 

Wreck of H.M.S. “Orpheus” on Manukau Bar (181 lives lost).—The 
Imperial Government explicitly relinquishes control over the adminis- 

fration of native affairs,—Aswult on a military escort at Tata- 

raimaka.—Defeat of Maoris at Katikara.—Commencement of 

Waikato war; action at Koheroa (Auckland district).—Capture of 

titi Pa,—Railway opened from Christchurch to Ferrymead 

Funstion,—New Zealand Settlements Act passed.—Occupation of 


Ngaruawahin. 
Engagement with the Muorix at Mangapiko River.—Defeat of Maorix 
‘at Rangiachis.—Capture of the Orakau Pa.—Engagement near 
Maketu (Bay of Plenty).—Defeat of the Rawhiti tribes by the 
Araws friendlies. —Cameron’s repulse at the Gate Pa,—Repnise of 
the Hauhaus av sanes. Hill (Taranaki) —Battle of Moutoa (Wan- 
ai) and defeat of Hauhaus by friendlies.—Deleat of Mao T 
RargeDinraty of gold on the west coast of Middle Inland. 
Escape of Maori prisoners from Kawau.—Wellington chosen ax the 
neat of Government. Grey confiscates native onli in Waikato, 
‘Submission of Maori Chief Wiremu Tamihana te Waharoa.—Removal of 
the seat of Government to Wellingto 
Hawhaua under Kercops.—Murder. of by 
Hauhaus at Whakatave,—Capture by Grey of Wereroa Pa, near 
Wanganui.—Fraser and Te Mokena capture Kairomiromi Pa 
Up aire of Peavo.— Murder of a frieniily mesenger 
Hauhaus at Kakaramea.—Defeat of rebel natives at Wairoa, — 
ld discoveries at Hokitika.— Auckland asks foracparation.—Native 
Rights Act and Native Lands Act passed. 
Defeat of Maoria at Okotuku Pa, west coast of North Island.—Chute 
garaures Putahi Pa and Otapawa Pa,—Escape of prisoners from the 
at Wollington.—Submission of Te Hea Heu and Herekiekie, 


of Taupo.—Laying of the Cook Strait submarine cablo.—Engage- 
ment of Pangarehu.—Natives dofeated at Omaranui and Petane 
(Hawke's Bay). 

‘Admission of Maori menibors (4) to House of Representatives, 

Arrival of Sdorerior Sir Gocrge F. Bowen.—Eacape of Te Kooti from the 


Chatham Ieland&—Maoris attack the redoubt ay Turutura Mokai. 
ee aa. ab Bppir casein. — Degeneres from New Zealand cf 

op Selwyn.—Colonial forces repulsed with heary lows at Motaroa, 
Massacre of 32 Europeans at sna asar -~-Kngagements between 
‘Te Kooti and the friendlies at Patutahi (Poverty Bay district), 





Waka Ni 2 
diment of Rengutas, (ea (2), to. oe out 
Otis Act passed, te oo ae lagen ia the 


preci eee sae ee 
- _ 


Act 
RT 
seed providing ng for tue free and compdeey eaeedio i 
Sir G Gi fret Iand tax . 
Se ce aon 
Sir Heroules aS nee assumes. office as Governor. —, 


Bape had beer, oes a ee 


pinghing coy den ropeans —Tri 
we passed to confer the suffrage on every resident adult 


Govennot Sit Lon teed ston, poke om ie few Sic A. H, Gorton, 
SS.“ Terarua” wrecked —Serere earthquakes iis 
loth Seretye of aw Whiti fiend to ‘Tohn. 


Departure of Sir A. 1. Gondon.—Assnmption of the Government by Sit 


Arrival of Governor Sie W F. D, Jorvoie,—Vroclamation of amnesty to 
Maori political offendorr.~-Liberation of Te Whiti and Toba, 

‘Opes of New Zealand Industrial Extibition at Wellington, 

‘oleas ng at Turawera (LOL lives Tool)s--Deabrestion of, Bama 
Pink White Terrees. 

bee Islands annexed to New Zea'and. —Australusian Naval Defence 


‘of Onslow succeeds Sir W. F, D, Jervois in the Government.— 
of ibition, Dusoiltn, 


and on the ono man. vote prin 
mE Employers Liability Act, oe 





ee es a 


pal ind Act, 
a a pier pepsi 
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Bark Note Issue Act postod.—The Electoral Act, 1893, pasted conferring 

‘The franchiee on women,——Suocess of the prohibitionist eee, 
Labour laws : Workmen's Wages Act.—Native Land Parel and 
Acquisition Act. 

Laken Jaws: Conspirney Law Amendment ; an Act to encourage the 
formation of industrial union and associations, otc.—Advances to 
Settlers Act.—Land for Sectloment Act (1894) and Lands Improve- 
ment and Native Lands Acquisition Act.—Labour laws: Factories 
Act.—Act for limiting houra of business in shops, —Wrock of the a.. 
“Wairarapa” at Great Barrier Islnd (135 lives lost). 

‘Labour Inwar Act to cee the attachment of wages. —Servants 
‘Registry Office Act.— Family Homes Protection Act. 

Brunner Mine explosion (67 deaths).—Land for Settlements Act amended. 
—Alteration of franchise by abolition of non-residential or property 


‘of Glasgow succeeded in the Government by the Easl of 
Banfarly.—The Ho. R. J. Seddon called to the Privy Council. 
Desi of Sir George Grey.— Act to provide old-age pensions pane 
Military assistance rendered to the Empire in the Beer war. 
Purther military assistance to the Empire. 
Visit af the Dake of Cornwall and York,—Annexation of Cook Islands.— 
of the sixth and seventh contingents.—Visit of the Feder- 
Commission to Australia,—Death of Sir Jobn Mackenzie, 
Eighth, ninth, and tenth contingents despatched to South Africa.—Mr, 
Seddon isto South Africa and thence to. Loudon, —Wreek of 
the ** Ventnor” near Hokianga.—Wreok of the “ Elingamite” at 
the Three Kings. 
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juare miles of land—the smallest proportion 

the continents. ‘Tasmania, to the south of 

separated from Victoria by Bass Straits, about 150 

New Zealand is opposite the south-eastern const of 

tralia, the width of ocean intervening, known as the Tasman Sea, 

about 1,100 miles. 

ww South Wales lies principally between the 29th and 36th 

els of south latitude, and between the 14Ist and 153rd meridians 

a The length of the state, from Point Danger on the 

Howe on the south, is 680 miles. From to west, 

g the 2 ith parallel, the breadth is 760 miles; while dingonally, 

mn the south-west corner—where the Murray passes into South 

tralia—to Point Danger, the length reaches 850 miles. The seaboard 

ends over 700 miles. There are no islands of importance on the 

t of New South Wales. Lord Howe Talund, some 400 miles north- 

‘of Syduey, forms a portion of the state. The Imperial Govern- 

nt handed over the administration of Norfulle Island to New South 

es i i Magistrate was appointed 
qepresentative of the New South Wales Government, 

Wictoria is situated between the 34th and 39th parallels of south 

» and the 14Ist and 150th meridians of east longitude. The 

s line between Victoria and South Australia was fixed as the 

iat meridian of east longitude, but through an error in survey the 

i recognised boundary falls about i mile west of the 141st 

n. The mistake tells against South Australia, and the authorities 

that state have becn demanding for many years a re-adjustment of 

, but there seems little prospect of a disturbance of the present 

A nt. ‘The extreme Jength of Victoria from east to west ik 

[20 miles, and the breadth 250 miles The coast-line is about 600 


¢ from South Australia extends 

hwands along the 141st1 oar) the 
parillel of south Intitude, thence along the 138th meridian of 
longitude to the seaboard. This line also requires re-adjustment, 
present reputed boundary being in all probability too far eastward. 
length from north to south is 1,300 , and the greatest 

dth is 800 miles The coast-line is about miles. The coast 

Mf Queensland in some parts is studded with islands. The largest ure 
trl and Moreton on the south-east coast; while Thursday 


md, on the far north const, is an important place of call, and has 

m strongly fortified as one of the lines of defence for the states of 

e eastern 

The =a of New Guinea lies close to the northern extremity of 
Qa d, being separated from the mainland by Torres Straits. It 
GRUMMAN Dats, English, and German colonists. ‘The British 





Bremer on Melville Island 5 
Western Australia consists of the country hetween: 
ude, and the 113th and 1290 


about 150) miles: south: o 
» Strait It lies: hets 


islands, tle area of 
New Zealana lies. 

mainland being Cape 

from Sugarloaf Point, i 
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tes lie between the 33n1 and 53nd parallels of south latitude, 
ten 166° 30° east longitude and 13° west longitude, The 
Own as the Tasman separate the colony from the con+ 


i 


or New Ulster, has a length of about 515 miles, 
hot about 250 miles. Tts area is estimated at 44,467 square 
its coastline at 2,200 miles. Welli the nent of Govern- 
| the southern extremity of this is! The South or, as it 
Head: the Middle Island or New Munster, has = length 
$25 miles by a breadth of about 180 miles, Its area is 
tare miles, and its coast-line measures 2,000 miles, Stewart 
| New Leinster, lies otf the southern extremity of South 
i hasan area of 665 square miles; its greatest length is 30 


‘breadth of 25 
‘a proclamation was made declaring the Kéermadec Islands, lying 
he 29th and 32nd parallels of south latitude, and the 177th 
| meridians of west longitude, part of the colony of New 
oe the 11th June, 1901, a protectorate was exercised by 
ial Government over the Cook Islands or Hervey Group, but 
tea waa issued extending the boundarios of the 
‘as to include this group, and also any other islands lying 
fand 23" south latitude, and 167° and 156° west longitude, 
rther additional rectangle bounded by 17° and 23° south 
nd 170° and 167° west longitude. The islands bounded by 
& are as follow —The Cook Group, including Raratonga, 
Atiu, Aitutaki, Mitiaro, Mauke, Hervey, Palmerston, Savage, 
|, Rakeanga, Manahiki, Penryhn, and Suwarrow, 
ig the Chatham Islands, the Auckland Islands, the Campbell 
e Bounty Islands, and many others which are dependent, thee 
of the oa of New Zealand is estimated at 104,751 square 
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20th deal at and the whole of the country, excepting the seaboard, 
the meridians of 120° and 140" and north of the 25th 

SpRbeaaiea vecerature in excess of 90° Fahr. 
Climatically, as well as geographically, New South Wales is divided 
fo threes marked divisions. The coastal region, which, lies between the 
llels of 28° and 37° south*latitude, has an average summer tem- 
r pues, from 78" in the north to 67° in the south, with a winter 
ture of from 59° to 52°. Taking the district genevally, the 
ri between the menn summer and mean winter temperature may 
‘set down as averaging not more than 20°, a range smaller than is 
‘in most other parts of the world. ‘The famed resorts on the 
ean seaboard bear no comparison with the Pacific slopes of 
‘South Wales, either for natural salubrity or for the comparative 

‘of the summer and winter. 

midway between the extreme points of the 
e S., hay a mean temperature of 63°, cor 
apondit ng with that of Barcelona, the great mavritim Spain, and 
oulon, in France; the former being in latitude dt and the 


ter in 43° 7" N. At Sydney the mean summer temperature is 70:8", 


dd thatof winter 53-9". The range is thus 16-9° Fahr. At Naples, where 


“mean température for the year is about the same as at Sydney, the 
ner temperature reaches 2 mean of 74-4", and the mean of winter is 
P6', with w range of 268°. Thus the summer is warmer, and the 
ter much colder, than nt Sydney. The highest temperature in the 
experienced in Sydney was 109°, and the lowest winter tem- 
ture 56°, giving a range of 73°, At Naples the range has been 
tt as 81°, the winter minimum falling sometimes below the 
pint. ‘The mean temperature of Sydney for a Jong series of 
2", summer 71°, autumn 64", and winter 54". 

‘coast to the table-land, a distinct climatic region is 
d, Cooma, with n mean summer temperature of 65-4° and a mean 
tempernture of 41-4", may be taken as illustrative of the climate 
southern table-land, and Armidale of the northern. ‘The first- 
pei town stands in the centre of the Monaro plains, at an elevation 
637 feet above sea-lovel, and enjoys a summer as mild as either 
or Paris, while its winters are far less severe. On the New 
id tableland, the climate of Armidale and other towns may be 

psideréd as nearly perfect as can be found. The year, 

ture is scarcely 56-3", while the summer only reaches 
tor falls to 44-4", a range of temperature approximating closely to 

At of the famous health-resorts in the south of France, 

(The climatic conditions of the western districts of the state are 
iy different from those of the other two regions, and have often 
cited aa disagreeable. Compared with the equable temperature 

“the coastal district or of the table-land, there may appear some 

for such a reputation, but only by comparison. The climate 
|the great plains, in spite of the heat of part of the summer, is very 











Ballarat, the second city of Victoria, about 
Melbourne, and situated at a height of about 1,400. 


pase hes wisiastetat of 29°, and a maximum of 


jeaficonis thors 54-1". Bendigo, which’ 
cf Balbourme, and 700 fon above the level of 
ors er AY temperature, ranging from ap 
to a maximum of 106-4", ivaenge yearly mean being 5 
Wilson's Promontory, the most aeilbeigi point of 
minimum heat is 38-6°, and the maximum 96-4°, the 
mean being 567°. 
Daring the year 1900 the rainfall at Melbourne a 
salen tattoo igheent Gite] ciaring tavtlact angela 
Goya teristics during 1900198 
‘oa which rain fell, ae oe ceconliet a 
3282atPortland. At Wilson's Promontory the 
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dden. As the colony extends over more than 10 degrees of latitude, 
climate is very varied. That of the North Island is somewhat similar 
the climate of Rome, Montpellier, and Milan; while the Middle or 
uthern Island more resembles Jersey, in the Chaunel Islands. The 
n annual temperature of the North Island is 57°, and of the Middle 
52°, while the yearly average of the whole colony for each season 
as follows:—Spring, 55°; summer, 63°; autumn, 57°; and winter, 48°. 
mean temperature of New Zealand is lower than that of similar 
udes in Europe, Shongh higher than is experienced in America on 
mean temperature of the South or Middle 
is less by about = than that of the North Island. Snow very 
o lies on the ground at the sea-level in the North Island, and only 
jy in the South Island. ‘The summits of Ruapehu, the highest 
tain in the North Island, and of the great mountain chain in the 
Island, are covered with perpetual snow from an altitude of 
00 feet above the level of the sea. [ce is occasionally seen in winter- 
in all of New Zealand. The whole colony is subject to strong 
ges, which frequently culminate in gales. Tho rainfall during 1901 
very much at the several observing stations At Auckland it 
nted to 3849 inches, while at Wellington there was a fall of 4156 
es. At Rotorua, in the North Island, 50:6 inches fell during the 
= at New Plymouth, on the west coast, 58-4 inches v were 
d on the cast coast of the Middle Island, the 
amounted to 37°65 inches, while at Hokitike, on the west const, 
i less than 134 inches fell during the year. Periods of lasting drought 
almost unknown in the colony; indeed, it is very seldom that the 
ords of any station show the lapse of a whole month without rain. 
wumber of days in the year on which rain fell varied from 134 

) Lincoln to 245 at New Plymouth. 
The following table shows the distribution of rainfall area in 





Ralifall ava tn square, miles 








| 2,948,700 | "25,200 | 108,470 [ 3,077,370 
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while South Australia comes next with 81 Ib, per head. Sugar also 
ters fargey Salo lecnieantption, the av in the two principal states 
ng 107-8 1b. per head in New South Wales and 93-0 1b. in Victoria. 
e is not a universal beverage in Australasia, the consumption being 
oly one-twelfth that of tea, It is used most largely in Western Aus- 
ia and South Australia, where the annual aca amounts to 12:75 oz, 
head ; but, like tea, the consumption of this beverage ix not now 
t as formerly. 
some of the states the consumption of potatoes per head of popu- 
may be less than is shown in the table. It is probable that 
average consumption of 528-1 Ib. in Taxmania and 495-4 Ib. in 
is caused by the failure of the New South Wales and 
Hther continental markets to absorb the production of potatoes in excess 
local requirements in those states, with the result that a quantit 
to be given to live stock and poultry. Under these circumstances, 
t is impossible to determine with exactitude the quantity entering into 
the food consumption of the population. 
| The consumption of meat has been ascertained with exactness for 
five of the states, but these may be taken as fairly representing the 
hole group. The average quantity of beef consumed in the Common- 
(wealth during the year amounts to 165°6 lb. per head; of mutton, to 
883 th; and of pork, 12-4 Ib. ; in all, 27631b. It would thus appear 
each inhabitant of Australasia requires daily nearly three-quarters 
pound of meat, and that during the year two sheep are killed for 
member of the community, and one bullock to every five persons. 
‘is obvious, therefore, that much meat must be wasted. The con- 
in New Zealand cannot be accurately determined, but it is 
that about 212-5 Ib, of meat is the average annual consumption 
‘per inhabitant, of which beef comprises 90-0 Ib,; mutton, 110°0 Ib.; and 
‘pork, 12-5 Ib, 
| The tity of meat used by the Australasian people, as shown by the 
|above figures, is the most remarkable feature of their diet. The con- 
|sumption per inhabitant in Germany is 641b., while in Australia it is 
four times that quantity. In the United States, a meat exporting 
jcountry, the consumption ix little more than half that of Australasia, 
{Whe following table shows the meat consumption per head for the 


Pear soanteies of tho world : 
| - ; Tahnebh, | Countey. 


~ Tb 





Holland 
Swed 
Norway 
Denmark 

















is much the same now as it was ten years ago ; but there has been 

‘s considerable change in the consumption of some of the states. In 
Victoria there has been a fall in amount consumed per inhabitant of 
pearly half a id, and in Queensland of one-third of a pound. Tn 
South Wales and South Australia the consumption has remained 
same ; but in Western Australia there has been an increase of one 

a pound, in New Zealand of nearly one-third of a pound, 

in Tasmania of one-sixth of a pound per inbabitant. In regard to 

iption of tobacco used, the chief point noticeable is the large 

in the consumption of cigarettes. In 1890 about 88-4 per 

of the total consumption was of ordinary tobacco ; in 1901 the 

tion had fallen to85 per cent. ; of cigars, the consumption in 

10 was about 8-5 per cent., compared with 6 per cent. at present, and 
ee 3-1 per cent. in 1820, compared with 9 per cent. for the 


il the states except Tasmania manufacture tobucco, and the follow- 
t figures show the average consumption of the locally-made and of the 
article during the last three years. The average quantity of 

leaf used in the local manufacture is also shown:— 


Consumption of Imported— | 


] = | os 
Tota. | Cigars |Cigarettes, Tobacco. | Cigars | ciseretty of 
| 
895,956 198, 
336,076 





73,272 | 140,080 


* Tntormation not avaliable. 
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ware varied according to the make from 6-1 to 13-8, the average 

997 per cont. Four of the states manufacture spirits, and 
make wine, while beer is brewed in all of them. The average 
its, wine, and beer for the 


‘oamsuniption locally-manufactured spiri 
‘and will be found in the following 


last three has been esti 
— 


Bpirite. * ‘Wine, Beer, & 
rit | # 
i 
alls. . 
1! Sk 


13,918,285 | 172 
4,979,128 | 1042 
3,087,006 8-64 





‘Total, 


Per Inhab- 





PE alicaal 


:or 
33 





‘GL 
6,361,867 | S48 


45,572,437 | 1025 





Tf the figures in this table be subtracted from those in the tables 
‘oa the two preceding pages the consumption of imported goods will be 


Exeespitcre on Livixe. 


as issues of this volume statements Daas showing the 
iture of the people of New South Wales and of the other 
ites of Commonwealth on food, clothing, house rent, and other 
ces usually grouped together under the term ‘cost of living.” The 
ity for some such table arose from the circumstance that the states 
under separate tariffs, which in various ways influenced the prices 
“af commodities But with the uniform system of Customs that 
throughout Australia, the conditions governing the coxt of 
are, so far as they are affected by the operation of tariff 

made practically the same. 
The jion of the differences that exist. in the total expenditure 
f the peoples of the various states will be found rather in difference of 
" eonsumption than of prices, and the extent of this difference in con- 
‘sumption will be seen from a scrutiny of the tables relating to the 
ram ot thirty-four articles of common use given in the 
ons ot of providing food, and beverages other than intoxicants, 
‘consumed in Australia during the year 1901 may be sct down at 
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“quantities of foods of various kinds entering in 
by the nominal value of such foods and the pro 
income spent in their attainment :— 





Average anual 
Ratio.of coat of 
‘Country. Dont of food and feceynopt oe tie 
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118 11 





Tho expenditure of Australia coming under the designation “cost of 
fing” amounted in 1900 to £38 0s. Gd., made up of the following 
& The expenditure of New Zealand is not included. 
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‘The most noteworthy feature of the history of prices in Australia— 
the great of some of the commodities during the year—is not 
disclosed by foregoing table. This variation is most noticeable 

‘ing the early years, and amongst articles of local production, and 
was the result of the almost complete isolation gthe country from the 
markets of the world. Prior to the discovery of gold, communication 

letter with the outside world was at best uncertain, and as late 
as 1878 the mails were made up but once a month. The 
éstablishment of telegraphic communication, amongst other results, 
has had a marked effect on prices, so that except in rare instances, 
and for goods produced in excess of the demand, the production 
ef Australia no longer determines the prices of goods required for 
‘the local markets. Exception must, of course, be made for perish- 
able produce, which is still liable to * great range in price during 
the course of a single year, as will be shown hy some examples here- 

Potatoes have varied in price from year to year, The lowest average 
for n whole twelvemonth was $« Gd. per ewt. in 1873, and the highest 
“Was 21s 5d. in 1855, shortly after the discovery of gold; and it may 
‘hot be without interest to note that from 1853 to 1855 the price 

potatoes was extraordinarily high. Commencing with the year 
first named, the averages were 135, 18 6d. 

‘Vs. Gd, and 15s. 6d. per ewt. With regard to the variation in 
Suing ‘yent, the following examples may be cited:—In 1820, from 
4s to 10s per owt.; in 1825, from 4s. to 12s, 

Gs to 26s.; in 1834, from 9s. to 19s.; in 1839, from 7s. to Qs, ; 
ip 1854, from 11s. to 24s. ; in 1856, from 3x. to 11s. ; and in 1888, 
from 2e. to 24s, 


"The price of maize has not been subject to very great fluctuation, 

Ainge, being little used except for horve-feed, this grain is capable of being 

Cla by other products; nevertheless the prices have ranged from 
‘Bd. in 1844 to 10s, in 1854. 


Tn the list given on pages 369 and 370 are included quotations for bread 

at per 2-1b, loaf. Tn most years the price varied somewhat regularly with 
‘thatof wheat. There are, however, exceptions to this rule, chiefly in the 
years during which wheat brought an unusually high figare, when the 
Price of bread was generally les than might have been expected. ‘The 
Price at which broad has been retailed was 2hd, in 1849, and the 
highest was 14d. the 2-1b. loaf, which figure was paid for a short time in 


Th addition to the cight commodities which are given on pages 369 
and 370, the following list of the avenge retail prices of articles 
larly used may not be without interest, The information begins 
‘with 1836, beyond which year it is difficult to determine the exact 
average. 
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Tn the quotation of prices in the foregoing tables the figures given 
are those charged in the retail shops. It is quite possible that produce 
of all kinds may have been bought at cheaper raves than those stated, 
but higher retes were also pnid, and the figures will be found to 
represent the fair average rates, having regard to the class of goods 
‘consumed. It is of importance to take into consideration the quality 
of the produce consumed, for very consideruble changes in the direction 
of improvement have taken place in this respect. ‘Thus, the ordinary 
sugar now used, and obtainable for about 2d. per Ih., is a good white 
Sugar, whereas some years ago only a common qui of moist sugar 
was found on the tables of the people. A very material improvement 
hhas been effected in the quality of flour, a large proportion of the 
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the pas grag sonra Desees OF Fone wen Hare Seely 
¢ oii eee Latah being in the direction of » 


m, and the average of 1896-1900 was less than at any previous 

Little practical good can be gained by comparing the prices 

of one period with those of another, unless regard is also paid to the 

earnings of labour, and as means of comparison are afforded in the 

chapter of this work dealing with wages, it will be unnecessary to 
pursue the subject further in this place. 


Paice-Levets or Iuronts axp Exons. ‘ 


‘The following tables haye been compiled with the object of showing 

what extent Australia has been affected by the variation in the 
foes of commodities imported and exported during the past forty-one 
‘The figures refer to New South Wales alone, but they may be 

pted a3 also indicating in a fairly accurate degree the position in 

h the other states of Australasia stand in regard to this matter. 

total value of the exports of each of the states is greatly affected by 
prices obtained for certain leading lines of raw produce, of whicl 

wheat and flour, tallow, silver and silver lead, hides, leather, tin, 

, coal, fruit, butter, suger, meat and timber are the most 

articles represents a total of about 

‘and a half millions or ninety per cent. of the total export of 


el of domestic exports is 

given for the forty-one years beginning with 1860. In omer to 
Meertain the price-level, all the principal articles of domestic produce 
: d have been taken, the prices of 1900 have been applied to the 
quantities of each of the other years, and the result has been compared 
with the actual total of such year: the level of the year being found by 
flividing the actual sum obtained into the amount which would have been 
obtained had the prices of 1900 provailed, The average for 1900 ix 
Asumed to be 1,000, the price-tevels or index numbers of the other years 
being as shown in the table. In order to further facilitate compari 
the average of the five years 1870-74 has been assumed to be 1 
‘and the prices of other years have been adjusted to that basis. 

¥ of these years has been taken because the question is frequently 
Saat to the comparative prices of commodities before and after the 
demonetisation of silver by Germany in 1873. Tn compiling t i 
level for exports, only articles of insignificant value have been omitted 
from consideration, and in no year does the value of article cluded 
form more than 15 per cent. of the total exports, while in some years 
the proportion falls as low as 5 per cent. the averago of all years being 
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ft will be seen that the purchasing power of money has steadily 
reased since 1864 and that 20s. in 1900 would purchase the same 
icles of domestic export which in 1864 would have cort nearly 39s, 
ces having fallen 48°7 per cent. during the period of thirty-six years. 
© greatest decline has taken place in the three staple exports of 
4, silver, and coal, many of the minor articles having maintained or 
eased their price during the last fifteen years. 

it must not be supposed that Australia has been a loser by the fall in 
} peices of its ex] to the extent which the prico-level shows, 
fase the power of the exports to purchase imports must also be taken 
jo consideration. It will, therefore, be necessary to consider also the 
icelevel of imports, As there exist no reliable data on which price- 
felsfor imports can be based prior to 1870, the table commences with 


ak year :— 





Price-tevel of tmporta, Vrice-tovel of Imports, 





100 Rremesct | ** | soon picen | ATE of 
a HEFO-T4 prices Mao" | 1870-8 prices 


i, (= 1000, 





1,285 906 1,033 776 
1,291 1 783 
1,350 
1,371 
1,357 
1,279 
1,256 
1,208 
1,198 
1,146 
1,155 
4,43 931 
1,137 42 
1,156 ‘ 997 
1,146 1,000 
1,052 
































{t may be said generally that the fall in prices was somewhat in 
‘our of the ox up to the year 1889, Since then the exports have 
len away on the average values at a much more rapid rate than the 
ports. A clearer view of the operation of the full in prices will be 
‘ained from the table which is given below, showing the price-levels 
(mports of merchandise for home consumption and exports of domestic 
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Tue Pertop Precepine tur Gop Discoveries, 


HE discovery of gold in 1851 divides the industrial history of 
Australia into two periods, the main characteristics of w hich wre 
tely dissimilar. Prior to the discoveries of the precious metal, 

to be destined for a purely pastoral country. Tbs 
nee from the world’s markets, and th ness of its popula- 
militated against any decided progress in agriculture; but the 
ed to devote, their attention to a fuller develop- 
industry by the circumstance that # local market 
necessary. Moreover, the products of both sheep and cattle 
‘so valuable that the heavy cost of carriage to England vould 
and an ample margin still left to compete successfully 
es Germany, Spain, Portugal, and America, ‘the great 
‘This one-sided development 
~ country's resources was manifestly dangerous to industrial 
ty, as a succession of droughty seasons might have had the effect 
it g the business of the whole country ; and this, indeed, was 
from time to time actually happened. 
ther industries would doubtless have followed in the wake of the 
industry as time went on, and there were not wanting 
with an assured market, attention would be given to agri- 
¢, and the manufacture of certain articles of local consumption. 
| Phe development of the industries of Australia along their natural 
ho must Rencioubtedy have been attended with ultimate success, 
ists were not content to grow rosperous in such 
iecedttom way, and early in the forties there was intense speculation 
Gland allotments in towns. Large and small country areas also were 
d of, and redisposed of, at prices far beyond what was warranted 
fy any return that could be obtained from their immediate or pros 
lective use, and many persons grew rich by the tossing backwards and 
bewards of title deeds The business of land jobbing was, moreover, 
peouraged by the uction of the local Government which from time to 
of considerable areas of land, and frequently altered it< 
in regard to the public estate, 

‘Land speculation, carried to excess, has tended on more than one 
ceasion in Australia to a commer visis, and the disasters of 1842 
nd 1843 were undoubtedly attributable to this cause. 
ceelerated, however, by the unwise action of the Government in 
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ia. Labourers and others were attracted to Adelaide fram the 
i z though not in such large numbers as would have 
markets, The men employed in the copper mines 
per day, which at the time was considered a very 
mechanics 
By 


isis ms qesing in Aigher wngn! palaed 
very i 5 
8. to Se. Gd. « Miackomithe fom fa th bas heck 
Carpenters’ wages ranged from 5s. 6d. to 6s, 6d. 
rates paid to mechanics ; bricklayers and masons 
d to 6s. perday. Farming hands were paid 10s, to 
per week with rations and sleeping accommodation, and were in 
‘request. Domestic servants were in demand at wages varying 
£14 to £22 per gnnum with board and lodging, and the supply 
insuffici wages quoted were greatly in excess of those 


ated accompanying statement, Inferior workers, of whom 

| was naturally a considerable proportion, considering the origin of 

part of the population, did not receive within 20 per cent. of the 
— 





























rates show a great reduction on those obtaining in 1841, in 
) year ics’ wages stood at 7s. 6d. to 8s, per day, and those 
servants at £25 a year. In the Port Phillip district wages 
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f 248, por ewt,; in 1840 the prices were: Wheat 93. per bushel, 
tur 30s, per. ewt, ; and in 181, wheat 7s. per bushel, and flour 
© ewt. ‘The price of tea was 1s. Gd. per Ib. in 1839, and 2s. Gd. 
|. 3d. in the two following years, and similarly with regund to 


(ticles. 
following were the market prices of six of the leading com- 
— 





Year, Ping | susae Tea. Bice, | Wheat, | Potstora. 





per th. |pertbabl.| perewt, 
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asuré by the emigration to | 
ly on the announcement of the discovery of mld in that country. 
An amount of reudy cash was needed before a person could 


fi by the Californian mines, and it is ‘liffieart to im 
poe happencd had not the discovery of gold, in 1851, occurred 
ly. Inan instant the face of everything wns changed, as 
e wand ‘of a magician, although the full influence of the dix- 
was oy felt until the following year. 
g wiod anterior to the gold overies agriculture was 
S absidin linry to sheep and cattle raising, being confined to 
the wants of the handful of persons scattered round the 
fringe who then comprised the population of these States. The 
was, therefore, dependent upon outsi lor the supply 
eater part of the food stuffs required consumption 
8 not wanting, however, of an 
of wheat, particularly in South Austral 
He yielded magnificent crops of the cereal, 
was discovered whic 4 
spite of the loosenoss of the 
ess of the straw, the future of the i 
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‘The exports during the year preceding the gold discoveries 
“were wool, y, Oil, tkins, bark, and salt oak. Wool sus: beonaas 
ee ace et the ‘comttry from the earliest days of the 
century, igh in some years the product of the fisheries was equally 
olga ‘Tmde was almost wholly confined to the United Kingdom, 

‘in ten years, 1841-50, the quantity of wool exported to that country 


Ih 


The value of the wool trade for the year 1850 was £1,992,369, and 
the shares of the present States, according to quantity and Ne were :— 
Value. 


was principally exported from Sydney and Hobart, the 
trade in 1850 being £65,499, a slightly larger quantity 
tched from Hobart than from Sydney. The value of tallow 
ed was £311,900, of which £167,858 was sent from Sydney, and 
$2,863 from Melbourne. In 1850 South Australia wax already a 
er producing country of some importance, and its export of metal 
ore had reached £275,090. Flour was also becoming an item of 
worth considering in South Australia and Tasmania, the former 
exported in 1850 wheat and flour to the value of £41,491, and 

tter £34,565, besides providing for the local consumption, 
a 1850 the export of domestic produce, including products of fisheries, 

each division of Australia was ;— 


£ 
1,158,858 
1,022,064 


Ispvstaian Pertop—I85!1-8, 


The Gold Discoveries. 
‘of the people of Australia during the period extending 
T8SI to 1858 was chiefly directed to goldseking, The 
‘was one of rapid growth and great change. It is chiefly 
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Cede was to have made them rich, and turned their 


iment ii moe while the pele had, for the most Part, 
‘one period or other of their career, been masters of bond pace 
{ changed all this. It was as if Australia had been iy 
covered. Certainly the country was recolonised, and the bond popula 
and their descendants became a small minority of the population 
every year made more insignificant, until at the present day itis 
iy in out of the way corners that there is anything to remind the 
terver that any part of Australia was at one time a penal settlement. 
‘The gold fovea brought to Australia not only young, stalwart, enter- 
‘ising men of great endurance, and capable of adapting themselves to 
most any ions of life, but also multitudes of others whose chief 
es was that wealth could be acquired almost without exertion. 
ble to endure the hardships of the digger’s lot, without trade or 
Jon, and le of only the lightest manual labour, they mostly 
chief towns ; aud there was speedily presented the 
spectacle of thousands of unemployed elamouring for govern- 
nt work, while the more stalwart labourers were earning extraordinary 
ges in the gold-fields, 
the height of the gold discovery the earnings of miners in some 
were prodigious, The Gold Commissioners of New South Wales 
ted the average earnings of diggers to have been about £1 per 
rison of the gold yield with the numbers of licenses 
. calculation. In Victoria the peerage was probably 
higher, and a contemporary calculation fixes the earnings at 
ans: per month for each miner licensed to dig. Making allowance 
there seems ample proof that in the first half of 1852 
of all miners could hardly have been less than 30s. per day. 
® one period 50,000 persons held licenses in Victoria and 31,000 in 
sw South Wales ; and if allowance be made for the great number of 
who evaded ment of the license fee, the number of gold 
could ly have been less than 100,000 in « total nas 
in Victoria and New South Wales of 229,562. 
‘effect of the discoveries on wages was immediate and extra- 
ry. Governor La Trobe of Victoria, in a despatch, under date 
January, 1852, remarks on. the difference in the wages Feyatle 
fmediately before aud after the gold discoveries The wages of 
rosé from 12s in 1850 to 20s. in 1851 ; of reapers, from 103. 
and | Cod acre; of Cont eae erdhia 15s, and 
5 Of coopers, from x, to 10s. ; of shipwrights, from 6s. to 
ook Dalat from 3s, Gd. to 7s. and &. per dy} sales from 
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with little or no carpentering work beyond e f 
tions and driving the nails. Some of these were still to be seen in tht 
vicinity of Sydney and other towns until within recent 

The discovery of gold had an almost immodinte fect in estabig 
Melbourne as the largest city of Australia, and Victoria as the 
important State. The total trade of Victoria, New South Wales, aul 
South Australia with places outside their boundaries dt ‘the eight 
itarie iv ov ven in the following table. The f 

‘ietoria is evident, ~ » 





‘New South Wales. 
‘Your 





Imports, |erors, 


z£ 2 
Yas) 1 Sch ont 2 toga 


1854) 5,981,¢ 
4,64,519) 2,854. 
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: of the imports is very marked in the years immediately 
the discoveries, and indicates the inflow of capital accom- 
| the immigrants who poured into the country from i: and 
re. During the eight years included in the foregoing table the 
\f arrivals over departures was at least 450,000, probably more ; 
fach of these immigrants brought with them not more than £25, 
(pital alone would represent £11,250,000, The imports com- 
hanufactured and articles of luxury, and the exports were 
bxclusively and wool, and other raw material, the produce 
pastoral industry. As already mentioned, the product of the 
h fisheries had greatly fallen off by the beginning of the period, 
F expottot ail, etc, averaged for five years between £25,000 
OF annum. In 1858 the exports of the fisheries had 
b £1,450 ; in 1859 to £532 ; and in 1860 to £136, With the 
ed year, the industry, around which cluster so many historical 
lions, and which is so peculiarly reminiscent of the early days of 
ian settlement, practically disappears, although a few trifling 
have, from time to time, been made to revive it in southern 
‘and email quantities of oil are still exported. 
tetual export of gold from Australia cannot now be stated with 
(ss. The figures given in the following table show the exports 
fs of the imports registered in the Customs houses, but doubtless 
fas a large ex] of which no account was rendered to the 
ties, for, though the influx of population was great, the depar- 
fere also numerous, and every ship that left Melbourne carried 
‘more or less gold in the possession of returning diggers. 








Net Export of Gold frou— 
‘Tear. 
Victoria, | New South Wales, 
£ £ 
1851 508,013 465,336 
' 1852 6,912,415 2,000,956 
1858. 11,090,643 1,781,172 
1854 9,214,098 773,209 
1855 11,070,270 654,594 
1856 11,043,458 689,174 
1857 10,987,592 674,477 
1858 10,107,836 1,104,175 





for Victoria are from the Customs returns, and in the 

are probably far below the actual amounts. Competent 

{ties estimate the yield of 1852 at fifteen millions, or about eight 
& in excess of the official returns. 


thee 





very fattening pasture ; for f 
ear pcace actity Ties cies Lonts of herbage have long 
ae ‘The grazing value of the river country, or Riverina, 





The following is a statement of the values of 
pastoral produce exported in the years named:— 


205,653. 
15,443,617 





Upon the manufacturing industry the first effect of the gold mr 
disastrous; but there was an immediate ch: ange, copectally ia i 
where the camps of ie tigead sod lfowoiien 
the population attracted to the country by 
the manufactories owed their subsequent revival and the 
to operate them. ‘The statistics of these States are not complete 
to enable a statement of the progress of the nannies 
be given ; but it is evident, from the rapid increase, 
in the number and variety of establishments, pore ie cae 
of the gold discoveries upon the manufacturing industry 
stimulating. 

Reference has already been made to the ‘opening =a steam com- 
munication with England i in Petts during which year the “ Chusan,” 
the “ Australia,” and the b zn last-named 
ship afloat at that time—visit 
of anything but « satisfactory character, was 
sular and Oriental Compan: eee ‘Mail 


of railway construction is elsewhere dealt with. ines 
not until 1846 that the people of Australia began to awaken to the 
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Advantages of railroad communication, and not until two years after- 
wards that a company was formed to construct a railway from Sydney 
to Parramatta ot neserpol zhane er esraaesiee or he Ge 
cy . Meanwhile, the discovery of gol n 
bey Reda antts was slincind vo railway construction in Melbourne, 
and in 1854 the first line in Australia was opened for traffic; it ran 
from Melbourne to Port Melbourne, and was 2} miles long. For some 
railway construction languished, the enthusiasm of its advocates 
being doubtless considerably damped by the reflection that the short line 
from Sydney to Parramatta—only 14 miles in length—cost £700,000, 
or £50,000 a mile. The progress of railway construction is shown by 
the following figures, which give the length of line open for tratlic in the 
years nai — 

Yours Miles. Years. Mile. 

1854 .. . 2h 1857 7 

1855, . 16h 1858 132 

1856 . 324 1859 - V1 


With steam communication with other parts of the world, and the 
introduction into Australia of the railway system, new markets were 
being created for the trade in coal, although it was not before the 
subsidence of the gold fever that they began to be availed of. The 
quantity of coal raised in 1852 was 67,404 tons, and in 1858 over three 
times as much, viz., 216,397 tons. In 1850 and 1851 the price of coal 

from 9s. to 10a per ton; in 1852 it had risen to over 80s. per 
ton, although it did not remain for an extended period at this high 
ure, ‘The quantity and value of the production of this mineral during 

i@ period under review were as follow :— 





Average price | Approximate total 
Year. | Qnantity rabeed, | pa pol ap rey 





| tons, " £ 
1952 67,404 36,885 
1953 96,809 2 78,069 

110,042 119,380 
1855 137,076 89,082 
1856 189,960 117,906 
1837 210,434 148,158 
1858 216,397 162,162 





The whole of this coal was mined in New South Wales. 
During the whole of this period consid . y was shown in 
testing the navigable waters of the Continent, and repeated efforts were 
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balance from Victoria. The following was the yield during tle four 
years embraced in this period -— 
Year | ‘Viotoria | I jome Disc | ‘Toca, 





£ 
ss9 | 9,192,968 
1860 8,626,800 
3861 | 7,869,812 
1862 | 6,683,124 





Tt will be seen that, in spite of the improvement in New South Wales, 
the total gold won was steadily declining. The earnings of the working 
miner were diminishing at even a greater ratio than the foregoing 

indicate, with the natural and immediate result that there was 
a return of gold-seckers to their original or other pursuits. Agricul- 
ture naturally received more attention, but many successful miners 
made investments in squattages, and both for farming and grazing there 
arose a istent demand for the acquisition of State lands on more 
equitable terms than had hitherto prevailed in Victoria and New 
South Wales. 

The renewal of attention to agrarian pursuits was general throughout 
Australia. Victoria and South Australia had about equal areas under 
tillage, although the value of crop was, perhaps, greatest in the first- 
tamed. Victoria had benefited oat te the gold discoveries, both 
directly and indirectly, and was now in all important respects the 
Ieading State. It was the chief financial centre, and had the largest 

lation, trade, acreage under tillage, and mining yield, as well as a 
oy number of sheep, and perhaps sheep of a better class than pos- 
seased by any of its neighbours. New South Wales stood first in regard 
to the possession of cattle and horses ; Queensland and South Australia 
bad already large interests in live stock, especially in sheep and enttle ; 
and Tasmania cape more sheep than it docs at the present time, 
while the number of cattle and horses in the State was considerable, 
The following were the numbers of stock of each class at the close of 
the year 1862:— 
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iy to such Land Agent a deposit of 25 centum of the 

Leeed thereof. And, if no other painter! and deposit for 

‘same land be tendered at tho same time, such person shall be 
the conditional purchaser thereof at the price aforesaid,” 

free selector of any portion of Crown lands had three years’ 

for the payment of the remainder of his purchase-money. Should 

time, be unable or disinclined to make payment, liberty 

granted him to defer instalments for an indefinite period on paying 

interest per annum on the principal amount remaining 

Tt was also provided that the purchaser of any area of land 

from 40 oe acres should be entitled to. ae times, nee extent of his 
purchase for grazing ground, so long as it should not be claimed by an: 

other frov selector. Certain conditions were imposed regarding asians 
which came to be more honoured in the breach than in the observance 

No other State dealt so lavishly with its waste lands as did New 
Sonth Wales. The amendments made by Victoria were more cautious, 
and it was not until 1869 that the principle of free selection, as in vogue 
in New South Wales, was adopted. The pressure of population from 

was not so great in Tasmania, South Australia, and Western 
Australia as to compel agrarian legislation of a revolutionary character, 
and in each of these States the amendments in the law, though frequent, 
‘ere such as to conserve the public estate. In the period under review 
Quoansland was only beginning its career as an independent State, and 
haying a vast territory to dispose of, which did not offer the same 
Sttractions as were offered by the southern provinces, its land legislation 
‘us marked by extreme liberality to the intending settler. 

The period 1859-62 was peculiarly one of transition so far as wages 
Were concerned ; there were no recognised trade rates, and even in the 
Sime year there wore occasional variations, sometimes as many as four 
is the daily wages of artisans. An example of this may be given for 
the year 1861. Tn that year the daily wages of masons working in 
Melbourne fell from 14s. in April to 14s. in July and 12s, in October, 
and the wages of bricklayers were, in the same months, 128,, 11s, and 
10x per day. Other trades were somewhat similarly’ affected. | The 

ing were the current wages in the closing months of the years 
named, in Melbourne and Sydney : 





1800, 1261 | ise, 





Sydney. [Melbourne Sydney 
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; 
“The prices stated above are for articles of good. quality. Chenper 
ticles of low quality went into consumption, but not to any very con- 
rable extent, Bread, for phalpaer get oaths as 
per | sugar was also 
it, iy per pound less than shown. The same remarks 
wing statement of prices for Melbourne during the 
am 1. figures in most cases are-approximate, Tt ix 
lifficult in dealing with prices to determine if the quality of the articles 
8 the same in emch year compared. It must be understood that the 
priees given have reference to the total quantity entering into con- 
jamption. In some years there was an extraordinary range in the 
figures quoted Thus, in 1859, potatoes: sold nt 37s. dd. per ewk,, and 
n 1860 at 326 Sd. per ewt, for a short period; but it is probable that 
little entered inte consumption at these prices, especially as bread 
weight for weight, much cheaper. 
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commodities in the Adelaide market were, on the whole, 

in Melbourne, but wages ruled higher in the latter city, 

as affairs became settled after the gold rushes had subsided, 

prices tended ta become level in the great.centres of population. Bread 

a raion im Adelaide than elsewhere, and meat cheaper in 

ines potatoes. and other vegetables, as\ well as butter and 

e, were, towards the end of the period under review, of loss price 

‘Melbourne. Imported, goods varicd in price with the duties payable ; 

. continned to keep a semblance of equality in 

in the various cities by adapting the quality of the goods to 
obtainable. 


Ke 
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Money that, at one time, it found itself compelled to place its 5 per 
cent, debentures at £70 per £100 of stock, allowing for redemption in 
twenty-eight years at par. This was equal to paying nearly 74 per cent. 
interest. 

The Governments of several of the States favoured the policy of 
assisted immigration, and during the ten years 1861-1870, 135,702 


persons arrived in Australia, wholly or partly at the public expense. 
OF these, 18,165 came to New South Wales, 46,594 to Victoria, 56,586 
to Queensland, 13,730 to South Australia, and 627 to Tasmania. The 
total accession of population from abroad during the same period wax 
173,277, viz, 68,191 to Queensland, 45,539 to New South Wales, 
38,935 to Victoria, 17,949 to South Australia, and 5,891 to Western 
Australia; Tasmania, however, lost 3,228 persons by emigration. 
Though the country badly needed opening up, little progress was made 
during this period in railway extension, the average length of line 
opened being rather less than 80 miles a year. 

During this period business was very much disturbed in New South 
Wales owing to the depredations of the bushrangers. From 1860 to 
1870 was the great bushranging epoch in the State’s history, which 
memorised such unworthy names as those of Frank Gardiner, the 
Clarkes, Dunn, Johnnie Gilbert, Ben Hall, Morgan, Power, “ Thunder 
bolt,” and O'Malley. The existence of this dangerous bushranging 
pest was a source of keen embarrassment to the Government, and a 
standing challenge to every Ministry which accepted office, 


InpusrriaL Pentop—1872-1893, 


‘The twenty-two years from 1872 to 1893 do not call for such lengthened 
notice as former epochs, inasmuch as the statistics to be found in various 
parts of this volume give a detailed illustration of the progress made 
daring the period, ‘The preceding period had closed somewhat tamely. 
Population was not being attracted in any great numbers ; the demand 
for land was not by any means so great as might have been expected 
from « consideration of the facilities afforded for its purchase, nor was 
STR eppeprongld cultivation upon the land which was bought. The 
efforts that were made for the development of the country were not 
well sustained, except, perhaps, in Victoria, while railway construction 
was almost suspended. Expenditure by the Government on public 
works, either from revenue or from the proceeds of loans, was small, 
while little private capital found its way to the country. In such 
circumstances the industrial condition could not be said to have been 
hopeful. Nevertheless, causes were at work which were to affect 
materially the progress of Australia, especially of the eastern States. 
The great discoveries of gold during the early fifties had given 
strength to the opinion that mining would speedily and permanently 
oust pastoral pursuits from the first position amongst the industries of 
the country. This expectation was soon disproved, From 1872 to 
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uring many years Australia received more capital, both public and 
private, thun could be legitimately utilised, and no small jon of it 
(was necessarily devoted to purposes purely speculative. ny persons 


suddenly rich by land speculation ; on the other hand, as the 

land which they sold had a productive value fur short of the interest 
Peete by the purchase money, many of the purchasers, of whom 
there were th Is, became embarrassed, and it was some years before 

they could free Pecaalven from their difficulties. ‘The financial institu- 
tions, which had ly assisted to promote the speculations, became 
involved also, and by the failure of their customers to redeem mortgages, 
these institutions, including several of the banks, became the rs 
of « large amount of property on which advances had been ae beyond 
all possibility of recovery. “There was, however, an evil of greater 
consequence than the temporary inflation of values, It will be readily 
conceived that the introduction of capital within the limits of absorption, 
and the application of it to productive purposes, are conducive to true 
progress ; while, on the contrary, the over-introduction of capital, how- 
ever applied, means arrest of progress. An example of this may be taken 
from the history of New South Wales during this period. Of the twenty- 
two years comprising this industrial period, 1885 and 1886 witnessed 
the largest introduction of capital, namely, £11,470,000 in the former, 
and £10,028,000 in the latter year. It is therefore not astonishing tt 
tind that the value of domestic produce exported in those two years, 
when compared with the population, was less than in any other period 
since the discovery of gold. It must not, however, be supposed that 
the money introduced by the State or by private persons was to any 
large extent absolutely wasted. The States carried out many public 
works of a remunerative character and highly beneficial to the com- 
munity generally, and the foundations of many important industries 
were Inid by private enterprise during the period. It ix trae many 
eine investors suffered great loss by the fall in prices which subse- 
“oped occurred, but this was a private evil and not a national one, 
most detrimental effect produced by the “ boom,” as it is called, 
was the withdrawal of large bodies of men from productive purposes 
and the derangement in the labour market which immediately ensued- 
no the point of view of wages and cost. of living, the greater part of 
Was an extremely prosperous one, improving year by year 

reel 1872 onwards. At no period, except in the five golden yoars, 
1853-7, were wages xo high, and at no previous period was the purchasing 
of money so great. The tide of improvement reached its highest 
Liraligant before 1855, und in 1886 the signs of a reaction were visible, 
‘This was unfortunately coincident with the fall in prices already spoken 
‘of “The profits of capital became reduced and employers immediately 
to reduce wages. In 1886 and the five years followit Bs 

many strikes and trade disputes occurred. In New South Wales, in 
1886-87, work in some of the southern district collieries was suspended 
for nearly twelve months by strikes and disputes ; in 1888 the coal 
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“etn lls. 3d. per head of population; in 1880 
or £19 6, Sd. por head of population ; in 1885 
or £16 15s, Id. per head; and in 1891 the total 
figure of £63,138,800, which is equivalent to 
the population, These figures of course include 
trade ; but when every allowance is made on 
ill stil be found that the production of Australia, ax 
compared very favourably with that of any 
|. The year 1891 represented the summit pve 
wt time, In the following year there was a con- 
This, however, was due more to the decline in 
any failure in production, The imports into Australia 
for the exports in addition to the proceeds of loans 
and the investments made by foreign capitalists, 
earnings of investments held by persons living out: 
‘The value of the imports fluctuates considerably, 
heavy borrowing shows very large figures; thus, in 
exceeded the exports by £11,179,000, in 1889 by 
similarly in respect to other years. 
period of neglect the Governments of the various States 
te attend to the expansion of their railways. In 1872 
feat was 1,122; in 1874 it had risen to 1,346, and 
ime onwards progress was rapid. Within four years the 
as open for trafic was doubled, and in ten years was SoacRee; 
leage in 1884 amounting to 5,694; and by the end ei the period 
wniler consideration—that is, the year 1893—the length open for traflic 
rn eee bi d bi ‘iod 
ex om noral business during the same period may be 
with, enable accuracy from the extension of the banking 
* Daring the twenty-two years under review, banks ae 
ng in every important pena of A ustralia, and it is extimated t 
1893 there was one bank or bi in in operation for every 3,000 of 
ulation. The deposits in 1 23 millions; in three years 
i 50 per cent ; in seven sport they had doubled ; and 
eleven years the increase was threefold—that is to say, in 1881 the 
sum On it reached £69,936,000, In 1891 the business of the 
dits highest point, and the amount of money deposited 
in round numbers, 100 millions, equivalent to £31 yr 2d. per 
of This enormous sum, however, was not derived 
ustralian people, as large amounts were obtained in 
Kingdom and transmitted to Australia for investment. 
After Tet she tao business slackened off, and in 1893 the great 
financial crisis wear at which mention has been mude so frequently, 
And was accompanied by large withdrawal of deposits, chietly by 
mt in the Waited ‘Kingdon, In 1895 the amount on 
it was reduced to 86 millions, which included a considerable sum, 
estimated at about 54 millions, locked up in reconstructed banks. The 





ted to some ex! 
in the period, namely, the year Waicpric yes ce 
justly so, 


e 


Sd. per inhabitant; and although thi« sin 
p eashtad i as codstoced ub ake Mia mao 

the earning capacity of the Australian working tion ¢ 
index of its material condition. 


fl 


Wales and Queensland, maintained the policy of assisted » 
during the larger portion of this term, and in New South Wales alone 
nearly 50,000 persons were introduced in the ten years z 1886, 
and in Queensland the average number per annum to the 
country at the public expense from 1873 to 1892 was 9,746.  Variow 
important changes took place in the positions of the States in to 
population. During nearly the whole of this period Victoria had the 
jier position, but at the close of 1891 New South Wales took the 
and South Australia yielded the third place to Queensland in 
Western Australia was still far in the rear. Established 
the other States except New South Wales and Tasmania, the 
of this huge province did not in 1893 amount to more than 
iti affairs due nliost entirely to its isolation and ¢ 
of mineral discoveries, 1 ti 


the rates paid in certain we 
indicate sufficiently well the general « 
trades, In dering these 

wages in Australia do’ 

ductive industries of the 

a from 1852 to 1889, the Govern: 
and large employers of Iabour. 
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after 1872, and reached ao high level in 1874, thenceforward remaining 
till 1883, when was a distinct rise, and continuing 
‘irly Ievel nt the advanced rates until 1889. From a labour point of 
, these seven years may be considered amongst the best Australia 
sf During this period carpenters received 11s, a day in 
and from 10s. to 12s in Melbourne ; blacksmiths from 10s, to 
Melbourne and 10s. in Sydney ; bricklayers, 124 6d. in Sydney 
to 12s. in Melbourne ; stonemasons, 11s. 6d. in Sydney 
to 12s, in Melbourne ; plasterers, 12s, in Sydney, and 
@ in Melbourne, and Its. in Adelaide ; painters, 11s. in 
in Melbourne, and 9s, in Adelaide ; totecoaeene up to 
in Melbourne ; and navvies employed on public works, 8s, in 

Wales, 7s, in South Australia, and from 6s. to 7s. in Victoria. 
in 1890 wages made their first decided move downwards, and, compared 
with the previous year, there was a fall equivalent, on an average, to 
Is. per day. Consequent on the financial crisis of 1893, wages again 
fell, and continued falling, until, so far as most trades were concerned, 
they touched their lowest point in 1895, although for some workers— 
notably navviea and common labourers—the period of acute depression 
Insted a year or two longer. 

The ing is a statement of the average daily wage paid in the 
four leading cities from 1872 to 1879 :— 
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Average daily wage paid in— 


| Metbourne. 1. | Adelaide, 





ad . de s a 
99 88 
10 0 90 
1 9 92 
Ww 0 910 
90 90 
2 810 
uo 90 
63 oo 

















‘Taking the wages as whole, those paid in Sydney and Brisbane 
average about the same figure. In the building trades the wages paid 
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ickl = 
6d. in Victoria, New South Wales, 9s, in South Australia, 
and 9s. 3d. in Queensland ; blacksmiths, however, were paid 10s, 6d. in 
coaye al South Wales, and about the same in’ South 

and Queensland. Navvies were paid at the rate of 6x, a day 

all the States, 
‘Trade, 





Average daily wage paid in— 
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of the crisis of 1893 was heralded by 
shifted from bank to bank ; there was a run 
teed by the State ; mort- 
itional security from their debtors ; bankrapteies 
went; and some of the banka began to accumulate gold 
ilday. The building societies and financial institutions 
‘its, or 20 many of them a3 were on an unsound 
failed ut an early period of the depression ; so also did the 
There was distrust in the minds of the depositors, 
whose holdings were small; and the banks, even long 
crisis arrived, were subjected to the strain of repaying a 
ion of their deposits as they fell dac. The crisis, how- 
[pee a sudden crash ; even when the failures began 
place they spread over some considerable period, the 
attveon the failure of the first bank and that of the last being 
sixteen weeks. 

‘The first noticeable effect of the crisix was a great scareity of employ- 
ment, Wagos fell pr pesictioca oa ales Aid oaks, There al almost 
‘a complete cessation of building, and Jarge numbers of honses in the 
chief cities remained erie the occupants apparently moving to 
lodgings, or more than one family living in a single house. Credit 
became greatly restricted, with the result that all descriptions of 

ene ine came to = madi ot by reason % be, lonmeing 
ne fits, the demand for most articles of domestic 

Pecraption declined alo. 
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‘This is seen in the fact that in 1894 there 
was a reduction in the imports into Australia of £4,300,000, The 
manufacturing industry was the first to feel the effects of the crisis, 








probable that 
to be counted up, the number will be found to have still 


years 1894 and 1895 prices reachod their lowest level, 


recovery took place in the following two years, and this 
by still further improvement, so that at the present 
urage level ia about equal to that of 1891. 
‘the total value of the imy into Australia was £41,930,720, 
to £12 6s. 8d. per inbubitant. These figures are far below 
in previous The imports in 1489, for example, 
sdat, 551,992, or at the rate of £20 13s, 7d. per inhabitant. 
3 borne in mind, however, that extensive borrowing took 
1889, and a considerable proportion of the imports 
o money brought to the country by the States, and to 
(the banks, which were subsequently withdrawn during the 
fisis. From 1895 onward a material expansion took place in 
of the States, and eek Rade of the exports was 
nat any ious period, thus showing that the country had 
' ieereal te tho financial paralysis of 1893. Tt ie be 
hat from every point of view sound industrial progress has 
t during the last few years, and this isall the more gratifying 
sideration has been given to the fact that, in some or 
te earasen | the main industries—those of sheep 
rere dun e ter portion of the period seriously ham- 
igen nitions, 
gress of the manufacturing industries is dealt with at some 
another portion of this volume, and need not be further 
> here, It sea en stated, however, that the ground lost 
“financial crisis has been more than recovered, and the amount 
ment afforded is now greater than ever before in the history 
‘ates. 





fement in wages from 1896 to 1901 was distinctly upward. 
{, for example, were in 1896 paid 8s. per day in Sydney, while 
ier wages were 9% 6d., and in 1901, 10s. Though wages in 
{ at these periods were lower than in Sydney, their upward 
has been even greater, for in 1896 carpenters’ wages in 
) between 6s and 7s, per day, the greater number 

at the lower figures, while in 1900 the accepted rate 
4, and in 1901 10s. As regards other trades connected with 


L 








production Alrendy the 
of the States are cted, and it in probable that he p 
of wages, which has been going on uninterruptedly | 





LAND AND SETTLEMENT, 


NW each of the Commonwealth States and New Zealand a different 
tem has been adopted to secure the settlement of an industrial 
upon the Crown lands, the conditions upon which land may be 
dave eho province tas found stil Place The agolation a 
ince ma! of 
Seeders achenecstienborast oredr 
‘Wales, bears a strong resemblance to that of the mother state, prac- 
ally the same form of conditional occupation with deferred payments 
in existence in all four states. In the other provinces, however, 

nee of New South Walex was not so 


upon the Wakefield systom—alike remarkable for its omiginality 

dits failure, In Western Australia and New Zealand, under 
# different set of circumstances, settlement was otlected by 
of a novel character. An attempt is made hero map 
of the Land Laws of Australasia, although the radical 
es which are constantly being made render the task of giving 
serviceable jana t of the various systems a somewhat difficult 
pee ie ten years, numerous Acts affecting State 
oye the ‘tatate book, and, at the date of the 
e Victoria, — ae 
amendi ition 5 is imy to say how 
long the ae mocaing gl this chapter can be reap as cacemniee 
he latest phases of land legislation in Australasia, 


New Sovurn Wares. 


With the and development of the state, the Land Laws of 

South Wales have naturally undergone considerable alteration. 

ln the one ‘period “tion was effected by grants, orders, and 

cations, the power of disposal resting solely with the Governor. 

sents 1831, the principle of sale by auction was introduced, the 

n price for country lands being tixed at 5a peracre, This was 

4 to 124 im 1839, and to 204 in 1843, power being given 

| fy the latter year to'sslect, nt the upset price, country portions for which 

4 bid was not forthcoming at auction, or upon which the deposit paid 

at the time of sale bad been forfeited. This was the first appearance of 

the of selection in the lnws of the state, but it was limited 
to lands which had been surveyed for sale by auction. 





apon the 
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‘the Acts at it in force, land may be ired by the follow- 
methods >—{1) a and ‘additional conditional Hs 
opelatas fa 


urchase without residence ; (3) by 
ote) bre the preferent right of ors 
4 by improvement purchases on 
mT ae pesotispclag? (8) by setal 
(9) by homestead selection, 
may be conditionally purchased differs in 
e aioe at ions, In the western division land can only 
d under lease, or alienated by auction. 
Eastern Division, 
ie conditions for the purchase and occupation of Crown lands are 
restricted in the eastern see enenys in the central and western 
above the age of 16 years may, upon 
(Crown lands not casey exempted, select an area of 40 to 640 
with a lease of contiguous land not exceeding thrice the area 
he conditional purchase. The combined area of purchase and lease 
not, however, exceed 1,280 acres. The price demanded is £1 per 
(of which 2s, must be doposited when application is made, and the 
gee, together with interest at the rate of + per cent., paid by instal- 
tsof Is. per acre per annum. Payment of instalments commences at 
d of the third year, and after the expiry of the period of soley 
lence the balance may be paid in one sum at any time. 
or must reside on his selection for a period of ten eure, ee} 
lim three years erect a substantial fence around the rere in some 
3, however, other permanent improvements are allowed in lieu of 
_ He is restricted to one selection during his lifetime ; but after 
of the residential period he may purchase additional areas 
to his original purchase up to the maximum area, or he may 
his conditional leasehold. In such « case, however, he must 
fad his period of residence, and enclose his additional purchase. 
fied women judicially separated may select in their own right; and 
rs taking up lands adjoining the selection of their parents may fulfil 
fondition of residence under the paternal roof until the age of 21 in 
Retescsles and 24 in that of females, 
\conditional leasehold, in conjunction with a selection, may be held for 
y eres The rental is fixed by the Land Board. The leasehold 
» ithin three years ; one fence, however, may enclose 
Seaatitionsl purchase and the lease, A leaxe tay at any time 
onverted into » purchase, The term of residence on the conditional 
thase and must aggregate ten years from the date of applica- 
= 


hen land ix conditionally purchased without residence, the maxi- 
4 area is limited to 320 acres, and no conditional lease is granted. 
(selection must be enclosxl within twelve months after survey, 
within five years additional improvements must be made to the 
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‘The Western Land Board of New South Wales,” and all Local Land 
constituted prior vo the 1st January, 1902, cease to have jurisdic- 
within the area, The Commissioners, sitting in open Court, are 
ered Local Land Boards 


provisions of any Act, now or hereafter in force. 

‘Subject to existing rights and the extension of tenure referred to in 
subsequent Paragraph, all forms of alienation, other than by auction, 
nd leases, il by the Crown Lands Acts, ceased to operate 

fithin the Western Land Division from the Ist January, 1902. 
‘Before any Crown lands in the western division, not held under 
jase, shall become available for lense, the Commissioners must recom- 
nd the ie and a cece tala AD eh peta for lease and 
rent to be charged therefor, and, should there be any improvements 
the land, determine the amount to be paid for them. The Minister 
y, ‘ving thirty days’ notice in the Government Gazette, declare 
h open for lease, and ecnanetocs therefor must be made to 
Commissioners on a prescribed form, accompanied by a deposit at 
rate of 20 per cent. on the amount of the first year’s rent, as 
Otiffed in the Government Gazette, und the Commissioners may recom- 
da lease to such applicant as they shall consider most entitled to 
Upon the issue of a lease the notification thereof is published in 
c ¢ Gazette, and within one month therefrom the successful 
nt must pay the balance of the first year’s rent and exeeute the 

within the time and manner prescribed. 

|The registered holder of « ‘toral, homestead, improvement, serub, 
Tnferior lease or occupation license of land in the western division, 
in the event of any such holding being mortgaged, then any owner 
[ the’ equity of redemption in the same, may npply before the 30th 
e @, to bring his lease or license under the provisions of the 
[Western Lands Act of 1901." In cases where no application is made 
bring the lease or license under the provisions of the Act, such lease 
license is to be dealt with as if the Act had not been passed, and the 
mumissioners ax constituted are to be deemed the Logal Land Board 


cases. 

or brought under the provisions of the “ Western 

d 1” expire on the 30th June, 1943, except in cases 
8 withdrawal is made for the purpose of sale by auction or to 
holdings, when the Governor shall, after report by the 

add to the remainder of the lease such term as may be 

d reasonable as compensation, but in no case shall it exceed six 


‘The rent on all leases current after the commencement of the Act ix 
ined by issioners for the unexpired portion of such 
+ No rent or license fee ix to be lew than 2s, 6d. per square mile 
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jhe application for the settlement lease is of a subsequent date, 
promnene may be made before the lease is confirmed, or within 
twelve months after, but not later. Tenaut-right in improvements ix 
ecured to the outgoing lessee, who may, during the last year of the 
ion not exceeding 1,280 acres into a homestead 

wm of lease ceased to operate within the Western 

por Divison from the Ist January, 1902, existing righta being 


Serub and Inferior Lands. 
The vob lpia of improvement lenses secures, in the Eastern and 
tral Divisions, the ttilisation of serub or inferior lands that would 
otherwise remain unoccupied, the form of lease having ceased to operate 
in_the Western Division since the Ist January, 1902, subject to 
ing rights being preserved and the extension of tenure referred 
a later on. The term for which such « lease is issued is twenty-eight 
except in those cases in the western division brought under the 
provisions of the “Western Lands Act of 1901,” when the lease expires 
fa the 30th June, 1943, and the rent is determined according to the 
of each case, the object being to secure the mofitable 
of otherwise valueless lands. The maximum area obtainable 


ig 20,450 acres, ‘The outgoing lessee has tenant-right in improvements, 
foe during the last year of the tern of bis lease, convert into « 
selection 640 acres on which his dwelling-house is erected. 


Pastoral and other Leases, 

| Under the Act of 1884 pastoral leases were surrendered to the 
n, and divided into two equal parts. One of these parts wax 
turned to the lessee under an indefeasible le for a fixed term 
of years; the other half, called the resumed area, might be held 
eran annual occupation license, but was always open to selection— 

conditional purchase in the eastern and central divisions, and 
nestead lease in the western division. Under the Act of 1895, 
¢ tenure of pastoral leases in the western division was fixed at 
nby-sight years, but if the leases are brought under the “Western 
I 1901,” they expire on the 30th June, 1943. In the 
central division a pastoral Ioan extends to ten years, In certain cases 
further extension ranging up to five years has been secured by virtue 
improvements effected ; beyond this, however, the Crown has power 
further extend the term of the lease for the remainder of a pastoral 
where « portion of such holding has been resumed for the 
eof settlement. Tenant-right in improvements made with the 
vonsent of the Crown is secured to the outgoing lessee. If in the western 
division he may, during the last year of his lease, convert into a home- 
stead selection 640 acres on which his dwelling-house is erected. When 
i is made for an occupation license for the expired leaschold 
area, a license-feo, equal in amount to the sum formerly payable as rent, 
toust be lodged as adeposit. This form of lease peal to operate in 
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Vicrorra. 
ae eatlier period of the colonisation of Victoria, then known 
of Port Phillip, in New South Wales, the alienation of 
Gon Tands was. regulated Ve the Orders in Council of the mother 
state, to which reference has already been made, In the year 1840, 
Rowever, the upset price of country lands, which in New South Wales 
was limited to 12s. per acre, was specially raised to 20s, in the District 
of Port Phillip, The Orders in Council continued in force until 1860, 
when the system of free selection of surveyed country lands was inau- 
garated, the uniform upset price being fixed at £1 per acre No con- 
m was required to be fulfilled by the selector other than that of 


a hap ae payment for the whole of his purchase—or for one-half 
‘onl; 


le, other half being oceupied at a yearly rental of 18, per acre, 
with right of purchase at the original price, In 1862 a new Act was 
passed. Largo agricultural areas were proclaimed, within which land 
could be selected at a uniform price of £1 per acre. Modifications were 
introduced in the mode of payment; the maximum area which could 
he selected by one person was limited to 640 acres; and it was stipa- 
Tnted that certain improvements should be effected or part of the land 
placed i in cultivation. This Act was amended in 1865, when the prin- 
was introduced of leasing Crown lands within agricultural areas, 
with right of purchase, after the fulfilment of cortain conditions as to 
residenco improvements; and a new provision was added to meet 
ra reamed Yas land adjacent to gold-fields 
‘The legislation in force was, however, superseded hy the Land Act of 
1869 and the Pastoral Act of the same year. Until that time the free 
selection system in the state had been limited to certain lands pro- 
claimed within agricultural areas, and to allotments previously surveyed, 
peeemneetings| the conflict which was then beginning to take place in 
New South Wales between the selector and the pastoralist, Under 
pressure of a sudden increase in the demand for land, arising from the 
enormous immigration into Victoria which hud followed the discovery 
of gold, and the necessity for the people tinding other means of employ- 
ment, and other and more permanent sources of income, the Victorian 
ture adopted the system in vogue in the neighbouring state, 
modifications to,suit'the local conditions, ‘The Act of 1869, which 
ti in 1878, was further amended in 1884, the main tendeney 
of the latter amendment being towards the restriction of the further 
alienation of the public estate by limiting the area which might be sold 
be auetion, snd substituting for the existing method of nelocting augeh 
land a system: of leasing in certain defined areas, and at the 
Sue time conserving to the lessee the privilege of acquiring fron» his 
Ieaschold the fee-simple of 320 acres under the system of deferred pay- 
ments. A portion of the public domain, known as the “ Mallee Scrub,” 
ising some. 11} million acres wholly or partly covered with, various 
pei ‘stunted trees, was separately dealt with by the Mallee Pastoral 





ta the purposes of land administration, J d 
rte “ich are seal arbitrary nh und in each dist, 
t ; 


three inembers who Vill be obtceas ot 
Land may be aequi 
Geeks pastoral, eyiey tepals 


Wane land not suj to third-class land out of | 
1@ lessee of u 


an agricultural allotment on the surrender of 
obtaining in its stead a perpetual lease ; (hy he bates 
allotment, eligible to. silane: an agricultural allotment 
u perpetual lease instead of a mae: 

i tural or 


(6) by purchase at auction i "7 si 
at auction of detached 
Res Rota 50 uores ; (8) the ade a 
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on 29th December, 1009. The maximum area is 40,000 acres, and the 
minimum 1,920 acres, Should more thin one application be lodged, 
the right to a lewse is sold by public auction, after at least one month's 
notice has been given in the Government Gazette, and the highest bidder 
by way of premium is, on payment of same, entitled to the lease. The 
farmtal fect caecred on every lease of pastoral lands is computed at 
Is. per head of sheop, and 5s, per head of cattle, the number of such sheep 
or enttle to be determined by the grazing capacity of the area, and 
the rent must be paid in advance every six months. The lessee cannot 
assign, sublet, or subdivide without the consent of the Board in writing ; 
he most destroy all vermin and noxious growths, and keep in good 

iti i nts on the land; and he must not ag 
growing timber, except for fencing purposes or for building on the 1, 
without the Board's consent. The Crown has the right to resume any 
portion of the area required for any railway or public purposes, and may 
issue licenses to enter on the land to obtain timber, stone, earth, &c. 
‘The right is reserved to other pastoral lessees to pass over the area, and 
the Governor may at any time by proclamation grant to the public the 
use of any track leading to a public road or track. The lessee is also 
required to erect swing gutes where there ix a fence across any track 
required by any other pastoral lessee or the public. Upon compliance 
with all conditions the lessee may select 200 acres of first-class, or 320 
neres of second-class, or 640 acres of third-class land, or 960 acres of 
fourth-class land, a3 4 homestead. Upon the expiration of a lease 
the lessee is entitled to payment from an incoming tenant for all 
fences, wells, reservoirs, tanks, and dams—but such payment shall be 
determined in the manner provided by the Lands Compensation Acts— 
4nd all other improvements revert to the Crown. 


Agricultural and Grazing Lands—Graving Areas. 
Agricultural and grazing lands are leased in “grazing areas" of first, 
second, third, or fourth-class land, to any person of aanes of 18 years 
and upwards, forany term of years expiring not later than 29th December, 
1920. No such lease can be granted for more than 200 acres of firat- 
or 640 acres of second-class, or 1,280 acres of third-class land, or 

1,920 acres of fourth-class Innd; but the lease may comprise two or 
more “grazing arcas,” provided the total acreage does not. exceed 
the maximum limit of any class, The rent is fixed at 3d. per acre 
for first-class, 2d. per acre for second-class, and 1d, per acre for third- 
class lands, and 4d. per acre for fourth-class lands; but an additional 
rent of 4 per cent. per annum on the capital value of any substantial 
and permanent improvements on the “grazing area the date of 
the commencement of the lease is imposed. On the expiration of the 
lease the incoming tenant ix required to pay to the Inte lessee the 
value of all improvements, effected during the currency of the lease, 
caleulated to increase its capacity for carrying sheep or cattle; but the 


sum to be paid in respect of such improvements must not be more than 
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vduringts currency, If a licensee satisfactoril we that the 
of his family is situate upon the land held him under 

residential license, the Board may consent, for a specified period, to 
i mcaatice: by the wife or any stated child over aheiage of 
3 or, if. he has no wife or child, by the father or mother of the 
»peovitled he or she is dey ton him for support, A licensee 
may, in cach and every year of the term of residence on residential 
license, apply to the officer of the district to register a written 
notice of intention to absent himself from the agricultural allosment: 
for m period or periods not exceeding on the whole three months, and 
vanyal between the registered dates is not deemed a breach of the 
condition of oceupation. If the conditions be complied with, the licensee 
| is entitled at.any time within twelve months after six years from the 
commencement of the license to obtain. a Crown grant upon payment 
of the difference between the amount of rent actually paid and the 
ventire sum payable for the purchase of the land, or obtain a lease fora 
‘term of fourteen years. ‘he Crown may resume any portion of the 
Jand during the currency of the license that may be required for public 
_oe mining porpeses, subject to the repayment of moneys paid by the 
licensee to. the Crown. or expended by him.on the land. resumed. 

ee remlcnsial aipeseos fora peat of six learn are issued to, wok 
similarly, on identical conditions, with the exception that the 
eissnenents to be-effected are Gs. 8d. per acne, aesteacsliel part of 
oan acre éach year of the license on first-class land, and 5s.peracre, 
vor fractional part of an acre for each of the first three years of the 
license:in. respect. of second-class lands, 

‘The licensee or lessee of an agricultural allotment may surrender his 
license or lease, and in its stead obtain a perpetual lease. The rent 
changeable therefor to 20th December, 1909, is based upon the unim- 

value of the land, which is assumeil at £1 per acrevif first-class 
sand 15s, per acre if second-class land ; thereafter the rent is fixed by the 
‘Board. at ithe end.of every successive ten years. ‘The holder ofan 
-agricultural.allotment who desires to establish and cultivate.a vineyard, 
 hop-garden, or orchard may, during the term of his license or lease, 
i prep of the difference between the amount. of rent-actually 
»paid. and the entire purchase-money payable in respect of. any part, not 
more than 20 acres, of his allotment, obtain a Crown grant of such 
subject to such covenants, conditions, exceptions, and reservations 

as the Governor may direct. 

Grazing Allotments, 

Licenses, either residential or non-residential, are issued to persons, 
qualified in a similar manner to those entitled to hold agricultural allot- 
ments, to ocenpy amallotment of third-class land not exceeding 640 acres, 

fourth-class land. The period of license is six years, and 


meres: 
fahemeatinyable 6d:per acre for third-cluss land,and 3d.peracre forfourth 
class land, hulf-yearlyin advance. In the case of a. residential license, the 
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agricultural or grazing allotment; to holders of mallee 

parts thereof eligible to select an agricultural allotment ; 

permits or leases to occupy allotments on swamp lands ; 

‘settlers on other than swamp lands who may desire to 

same and obtain perpetual leases in lieu thereof. No 

hold by transfer or otherwise more than 600 acres 

acres of second-class, or 1,920 acres of third-class 

of fourth-class land, outside the mallee country. 

'¥ perpetual lease, outside mallee and swamp or 

reclaimed lands, to 29th December, 1909, is u per cent. on the unim- 
of the land, which is deemed to be £1 per acre for firsts 

acre for second-class, 10s, per acre for third-class land, 

acre for fourth-class Innd. For every successive period 

the value, exclusive of all improvements made by the 

lessee, will be such amount as may be fixed by the Board, and the 
lannual rent will be 1} per cent. of such value. ‘The rent must be paid 
it . lessee must destroy all vermin within two years, 

exp the land free from vermin and noxious growths; he must 
molose the land within six years, or sooner if called upon under the 
(Fences Act, 1890 ; he must reside for six months on the land, or within 


Smiles thereof during the first year, and cight months during each of 
the four following years In the event of the cultivation by the lessee 
of one-fourth of the area during the first two years, and one-half before 
the end of the fourth year, the residence covenant ceases to operate. 

ts must be effected to the value of 10s. per acre on first-class, 
iis. Gd. ‘ee acre on second-class, and Ss. per acre on third-elass land, 


@ 2s. per acre on fourth-class land, before the end of the third 
Yenr, and further improvements to a like value before the end of the 
fixth year of the lease. The lessee may not transfer, assign, mortgage, 
jublet, or part with the whole or any portion of the area within six 
fears ; any portion required for railways, roads, mining, or other 
public purposes may be resumed on payment for non-removable improye- 
tents thereon or cost of removable improvements. A perpetual lessee 
(hose rent is not in arrear may surrender his lease within six months 
ifter 29th December, 1909, or within six months after any successive 
period of ten years, with a view of obtuining an agricultural or grazing 
Wlotment license, either residential or non-residential. The improve- 
(ments made will be cred to the licensee, and should there be a 
(wortgage on the perpetual lease, the licensee may, after the issue of 
the license, give to the mortgagee a license lien on his improvements to 
the fall amount due on the mortgage at the time of surrender. 
Lands within Auriferous Areas, 
Licenses to reside on or cultivate lands comprised an auriferous 
may be granted for a period not exceeding r, and for 
eas not exceeding 20 acres, at an annual license f 5 
@ person can hold more than one license. The 
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reclaimed lands that may be proclaimed as such in the Government 
‘The lands.are divided into allotments of an area not execeding 

aces, deny be Tossed for twenty-one years, or be leased an 
cones rental of 4 per cent. on the value of the land, or 

d under conditional purchase lease, or bo disposed of by sale at 

ic auction, subject to general conditions of sale. Every lease for 

e ene years, every perpetual lease, every conditional purchase 

contract of sale for an allotment of swamp or reclaimed 

d peau he condition that the lessee or purchaser shall make 

tantial improvements on the land to the extentof 10s. per acre in 

of the first three years and keep open all canals and drains, The 

tion of residence is not obligatory in all cases, For determining 

rent on the upset price the Board will fix the value of each allot- 

0 Village settlers on swamp or reclaimed lands may surrender 

permits or leases, and acquire in place thereof perpetual leases or 

tional purchase leases. In the event of a perpetual lense being: 

nted, the annual rent thereon till 29th December, 1909, -will bo 

r cent. on the price of the land as fixed in the surrendered permit 

the improvements at time of surrender to be credited towards 

ee with conditions of new lease, In the event of a conditional 

@ lease being granted, the price to be paid will be that fixed in 

surrendered permit or lease, carrying interest at 44 per cent. per 


Lands enhanced in Value. 


Where Crown Iands are enhanced in value by the proximity of 
railway, or of waterworks for irrigation purposes, etc., the Governor 
to increase the minimum sum per acre for which such 

be sold, as well as the minimum amount of rent or license 

fee, by not less than one-vighth nor more than double the sum. But 
Where lands have been sold, leased, or licensed at an enhanced price, and 
works by reason of which the extra payment has been demanded 

. t been constructed within ten years from the date of the Order 

renal fixing the enhanced price, the additional sum paid must be 


Forest Lands. 
[tex steated within the State forests, and timber and water reserves, 
‘be alienated, except as hereinafter provided ; and the administra- 
n of the Forest Domain of the Crown is placed in the hands of local 
"0 Boards, which are empowered to receive fees for licenses to cut 
br remove timber. Where any person has made his home, or the home 
Le family, for a'period of five years on forest lands, whether per- 
reserved or not, and has effected thereon improvements of the 


not less than £2 per acre, he may apply to purchase an area 
d be determined ‘hy appraisement ; 
objection a Crown grant may 
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“Fesidence is not obligatory on the assignee, executor, or administrator, 

Without the lies of the Board, the lessee cannot clear or cultivate 

Loins is allotment, and not more than tive crops in succession 

om be raised, after which for one year the land must be allowed to lie 

A uniform rental of 1d. per acre per annum is now charged 

all si where the Board’s consent has been obtained to clear and 
wultivate, 

It is provided that the lessee may seleot out of his mallee allotment 
@i agricultural allotment not exceeding 640 acres, either under license 
of perpetual lease. When this is done the remainder of the mallee 
“allotment may be resumed, compensation being awarded for improve- 
thents’ only. should the lessee have actually resided on the land and 
ilestroyed the vermin thereon, the period of six years for which the 
Rieiculvaral allotment license is issued may be so shortened us not to 
exceed the length of such residence, conditionally on the payment of the 
license fees. 

Agricultural AUotments under License or Perpetual Lease, 


Any person of the age of 18 years or upwards may select 640 acres of 
fist-class, or 1,000 acres of second-class land, or 1,280 acres of third-class 
hind, or 1,600 acres of fourth-class land, out of any area made available 
an agricultural allotment under residential or non-residential license 
te perpetual lease. A similar concession ix made to any holder of x mallee 
allotment who may make application at any time before the 30th 
November, 1903, to select out of his mallee allotment a similar aren in 
like manner. The period of residence attached to residential licenses 
five years. When the area is first-class land, the purchase money in 
fall for a residential license is £1 per acre, and the license is for a term 
it six years, at a yearly rent of 1s. per acre; the improvements at the 

of the license must. be of the value of £1 peracre. If all 

the conditions be complied with, the licensee is entitled, at the expi- 
hition of the license, to « lease for fourteen years at the same rent, or 
toa Crown grant at any time, on paying the difference between the 
mmount paid and £1 per acre, If the ay pplicant prefer, he may obtain 
# license ut a reduced rental of 6d. e per annum for the term of 
mix years, with a lease for thirty-four years at 6d. per acre yearly. 
When the area is second-class land, the purchase money in full is 10s. 
per sere, and the license is for a term of six years at a yearly rent of 
tid. per acre, and the lease for fourteen years at the same rent, or a 
liconse may be issued, with conditions varied in these respects, that the 
rent shall be 3d. per acre yearly for six years, with a subsequent lease 
for thirty-four years at the same rent, The improvements at the end 
of the six years must; be of the value of 10s. per acre, A non-residential 
license on first-class land is granted for a term of six yearsat 1s. per acre 
fee uesn and the lease for a period of fourteen years at the same rent. 
to the value of 6s. 8d. per acre must be made in each of 

rae aie years. The period of non-residential license on second-class land 
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" Village Settlements, 
U Ca acoemenac: amon ings ees —— feetrcetse.cin 
‘appropriated: purposes communities any lands not 
ted from the Crown, provided! they are nob auriferous ve perman- 
. for any pui Such lands are su <Vinto allotments 
\ it to "20 acres each, according to the quality of the soil and the 


ion, Subject to certain restrictions, any person of the age of 18 
Jears may obtain a permit to occupy a village community allotment for 
period nob exceeding three years, The rent is merely nominal, but 
re laid down with the object of ensuring bona-fide oceupaney. 

Ou the expiration of the it a lease may be obtained, provided the 
aditions of the fehe tacitedlyer ocerpaniy have been fulilled. ‘The Tense 
granted for a Lael sai of twenty years. The lessee must pay ini 

ce, every half-year, rent equal to one-fortieth of what is regarded 

price of the allotment, which is to be not less than £1 per-acre, 

two years from the date of the lease he most have brought into 
tivation not less than one-tenth, and within four years, one-fifth of 
Tand ; and within six years, have effected substantial improvements 
permanent character to the value of £1 for every acre leased. He 

t also keep all improvements in good repair ; and he cannot assign, 

for, or sublet the land, or borrow money-on the security of his lease 

ut the consent of the Bonrd of Land and Works. Hemast reside 

nally on the land, and use it for agriculture, gardening, grazing, or 

like purpose. Any person in occupation of an allotment: under 

mit or lease may surrender thé same, and acquire the land under a 

» lease, or a conditional purchase lease, In the event of the 
being granted under perpetual lease, the rental thereon to 29th 

t, 1909, will be 250 per cent. on the price set out in the 

or lease; should the land be granted asa conditional 

ase lease, the price to be paid is that fixed in the surrendered 

it or lease carrying interest at 44 per cent. per annum. 


I Homestead Associations. 
Areas of similar lands to the foregoing may also be set apart and 
for oceupation by mombers of associations or societies; but. 
r ion can remain in foree for a longer period than three years 
» cute of a society, nor for more than six months in the case of aw 
jon, after the survey and subdivision of the block; and land in 
Block not occupied or leased at the expiration of these periods 
unoccupied Crown Jand again. No lock of land set apart for 
of associations or societies can exceed in area 2,000 acres. 
subdivided into.lots of not more than 50 acres. each, and the 
persons to be located in each block must not be Jess than one 
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Lands and Works may, subject ect rate aber ony ara 
for the Crown, blocks of good agricultural 

district. The portion of the acquired 

subdivided into farm allotments of # vaine vt eh 

which are to be available under conditional pu' 


value of £1,000, or who would not thereby become 
such value, may be granted a farm under conditi 

chase lease. The price of ia land to" ispousl of is to be so 
as to cover the cost of original purchase, cost of survey and subdivision, 
the value of Jands absorbed by roads and reserves, and the cost of 
Hearing, draining, fencing, or other ii vements which shalcacaney 
lect prior to the disposal of the land as farm allotments, The 
chase money, with interest at 44 percent, per annum, must be by 
onder or # less number of half-yearly instalments. con- 

parchase lease may be for such 4 term of years (not exceeding 





aa and a-half) as may be agreed upon between the lessee and 
the Board. ‘The lease is subject to the following conditions Improve 
ments to be effected to the value of 10s an acre, or if the Board so 
determines, to the value of 10 per cent. of the purchase money, before 
the end of the third year of lease, and to the value of a further 
10s. an acre, or if the Board so determines, to the value of « further 
“teal the purchase money before the end of the sixth year of 
the lease ; personal residence by the lessee, or by his wife, or any child 
wt ae than 18 of age, on the allotment for eight months during 
ofthe est six six years ; lose not to transfer, assign, mortgage 
ren within ve first six years; and such other conditions and 
covenants relati ; cultivation, vermin destruction, and other 
matters as may by regulation. Upon or at any time 
after the expitation of Vit the first six years of the lease, provided all 
@aditions have been complied with, the lessee may, on payment of the 
balance’ of the principal, acquire the fee-simple of his farm allotment. 


Queexs.ann. 


The land legislation of New South Wales in force on the date whom 
the Moreton Bay District was formed into the colony of Queensland, 
gare place goon after that event to a new system of settlement, better 

Ag the requirements of the newly constituted province. Fol- 

rede calby certain extent the lines adopted by their neighbours, the 

legislators introduced into their regulations the principle of 
cosine survey, and of sales under the deferred payment 
system. Having to dispose of a vast territory which, not being endowed 
with so temperate a climate, had not the same attractions as the southern 
provinces, it was considered necessary to exercise greater liberality in 
the land than was shown to settlers in the other states, Lange 

areas and sinall prices were therefore features of Queensland land gales. 
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Grazing Farms. 
| Areas of land already surveyed are available for selection as grazing 
it extent of territory within accessible distance of the 
board. Intending settlers can obtain up to 20,000 ueres on lease, 
‘a term of fourteen, twenty-one, or twenty-cight. Riou at an annual 
‘ing according to the quality of the land, 4d. an acre being the 


rent is subject to reassessment by the Land Court after 

first seven years, and subsequently at intervals of seven years, but 

it cannot be decreased at any reassessment, nor can it be increased by 
nore than one-half of the rent for the period immediately preceding. 
licant must first obtain an occupation license, which is not trans- 
ble, and which may be exchanged for a lease for the balance of the 


term of fourteen, twenty-one, or twenty-eight years as soon as the farm 

enclosed with a substantial fence, which must be done within three 

or such extended time, not exceeding two years, as the Land 

may allow. The lease may be transferred or mortgaged after the 

ition of five years from the commencement of the lease, and the 

m may be subdivided, or, with the consent of the Land Court, sublet. 

esd anit be continuously occupied by the lessee or his agent for 

le term of the lease, and cannot be made freehold. The Com- 

may issue a license to a group of two or more selectors, enabling 

ny one of the selectors to perform the condition of occupation in respect 

any of the selections as well as on his own behalf, but the number of 

personally residing is not at any time to be less than half the 

number interested. One-fifth of the cost of survey, ranging from 

out £30 for « farm of 2,560 acres to about £65 for 20,000 acres— 

ubject to increase or decrense according to locality—must be paid with 

‘B year’s rent when application is made for the farm, and the balance in 
qual instalments without interest, 


Grazing Homesteads, 
Lands available as grazing farms are also open for selection as grazing 
at the same rental and for the same term of lease, An 
to select as a grazing homestead takes precedence of a 
neous application to select the same land asa grazing farm. 
conditions und other provisions mentioned in respect of grazing 
are applicable also to grazing homesteads, with the exception that 
g the first five years of the term of a grazing homestead the con- 
on of occupation must be performed by the continuous personal 
“residence of the selector on the land. 


Agricultural Selections, 
‘The more accessible lands near lines of railway, centres of population, 
‘and navigable waters, aro set apart for agricultural farm selection in 
areas pee 1,280 acres. The period of license is five years, during 
which the selector must fence in the land, or expend an equivalent sum 
tn effecting other substantial improvements, As soon as the improvement 
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tmy time during the currency of the lease the freehold may be acquired. 
As the term implies, no other conditions than hopaymeniioy hi 
are attached to this mode of selection— the maximum 


osited ‘with the first instalment of purchaso money at-the time of 
(pplication, the balance to be paid in equal annual instalments. 
Scrub Solections, 
Tands which are entirely or extensively overgrown with serub are 


wwailablo for selection in four classes, determined by the extent of scrub. 
The area selected must not exceed 10,000 acres, and the term of lease is 


remaining fifteen years in respect of lands in the first class, 
jpercorn for the first twenty years, and Id. pescacrnder ibe eae 
syears in relation to those of the fourth class During the period 

y rent the whole of the 


Auction Lands, 


‘The alienation in fee of allotments in towns is restricted to areas 
fanging from 1 rood to 1 acre, at an upset price of £8 per acre; while 
it rexpect of suburban lands, areas of 1 to 5 acres may be acquired 

tin I mile of town lands, atid the limit is extended to 10 acres in 

d to lands situated over 1 mile from such town lands, the upset 

ce being £2 per ncre. In respect of country lands, the maximum 

va that may be sold in any one year is limited to 150,000 weres in lots 

jot exceeding $20 acres, and the upset price is fixed at £1 per acre for 

id ¢lassed asagricultural, and not less than 10s, per acre for any other, 

deposit of 20 per cent. is to be paid at time of sale, and the balance, 
ith deed, assurance, and survey fees, within one n h thereof, 


Co-operative Settlement. 
‘The Cooperative Communities Land Settlement Act of 1893 provides 
‘the setting apart of a portion of Crown lands for the purposes of & 
oup or association of persons for co-operative land settlement, and the 
lition annexed thereto is that the group shall consist of not less 
n thirty persons, each of whom is eligible to apply for and hold 
under the provisions of the Crown Lands Act of 1884. It is 
joquisite that the ip shall be recognised by the Minister, and the 
lalex of the community must be deposited with him, None but natural 
‘or naturalised subjects are cligible to become members of a group, 
no person may be a member of more than one community, It is 
tos group to register itself under the Friendly Societies Act of 
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yexisted. But although Wakefield had fairly calculated upon 
I So ekercep eterna eth ines 
ich Nature might expected to ty was not taken eon- 
, and the scheme quickly proved an empty failure and a 
speculation for the many whom its apparent feasibility had 
investing their means in the low of the new colony, 
discovery of great mineral resources occurred at an oppor- 
the exodus into the eastern colonies of the immigrants 
ene to lege easels bebe ey emptied bre: 
pulation, and consi retat a 
not inferior in natural airccart to other Toneecee the 
an continent, 
Were soon taken to modify the Wakefield system, but it was only 
that an Act was passed more in conformity with the legi 
ihe neighbouring states, and giving to the poorer classes of the 
om a chance to settle upon the lands of the Crown under fair 
ws ‘The Lands Act of 1872, adapted as it was to the heeds of 
; gave way to other measures, and the regulations now in force 
tof the Crown Lands Act of 1888, as amended in 1889, 1890, 
(94, 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, and 1899. 


General Provisions, 

(was it now stands gives power to the Government to alienate 
ands in the following manner :—(1) By auction, town lands, 
inds within hundreds, and special blocks may be alienated, but 
b£ country lands may be made at a price of less than 5s. per acre; - 
| of 20 per cent. is required at time of sale, the residue to be 
hin one month therefrom ; (2) by lease with right of purchase, 
\d of lease being twenty-one years, with option of renewal for a 
veriod of twenty-one years, and right of purchase exercisable at 
after the expiration of the first six years of the term, at a price 
#3 than Ss. peracre. The grant in fee-simple of any land cannot: 
‘ued to convey any property in any mineral or mineral oil in or 
6 land, the same being reserved ‘by the Crown, although 
[ may be given to persons at any time to search for and remove 
le feaicga reserved, 


Ere 


= gre 


a 


Leases with Right of Purchase, 


lds shay be loaved unless they have beon surveyed; and the area 
tasee may at any one time hold with a right of purchase is 
[to 1,000 neres. No lease with right of purchase, or perpetual 
bbe of lands of such value that the purchase money will 
{6,000 unimproved value. The Land Boards are entrusted with 
of ing lands, and of fixing the area of blocks, the price 
tal rent at which each block may be taken up on lease with 
purchase, and the annual rent at which such block may be taken 


be 
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f elas his family is held as a fulfilment of the residential 
Working men’s leases situated within a radius of 10 miles 
the Post Oilice, Adelaide, cannot be taken up with the right of 


Exchange of Lands, 

— tands may be exchanged for any other lands, notwithstanding 
the existence of any lease that may have been issued in connection with 
he former, ‘The Grown lands proposed to be given in exchange may 
be granted in Tee simple or under perpetual lease. 


Village Settlements. 

‘Twenty or more persons of the age of eighteen and upwards may form 
oo Sad for the purpose of foonding a village settlement. The 
on appro’ | of the Commissioner, is deemed to be 

and the association becomes a corporate body, with the right 

sue and to besued. The proclamation sets forth the name, situation, 
d boundaries of the village ; the names of the villagers and of the 
tees of the association ; the maximum area to be allotted to each 


villager ; and the nature and aggregate value of the improvements to be 
lmiade:on the land, and the period within which they aro to be 


Within two months of the publication of the proclamation con- 
‘stituting a village, the Commissioner is to issue to the association a 
lease thereof. The conditions attached are that, after the first 
six months from the date of issue of the lease, at least one-half of the 
shall reside upon and utilise the land in the manner prescribed ; 
during each of the first ten years the sum of 2s, per acre at Teast 
shall be expended in improvements, which are to be kept in good 
pean and that the lands are not to be sub-let, The Commissioner 
may make navances to registered associations, to the extent of £100 for 
sch ilage, for the purchase of tools or to effect improvements, 
Sethe te of to be repaid in ten equal yearly instalments, with interest 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum.” Power is vested in the Com- 
ioner to expel from an association any villager who has become 
ble to expulsion under the rules ; to control and direct the expendi- 
ture of any money advanced ; to call upon « trustee to resign where the 
welfare of the Featilation calls for such action; and to require an 
wasociation to increase the number of villagers so that it may not be 
than the number who signed the rules when first registered—the 
to be not more than 500. 


Registration of Homesteads, 
| tthe Homostond Act of 1895 has for its object a simple method of 
securely homesteads for the benefit of settlers and their 
families. It is essential that applicants for the registration of their 
ls should be residing, and have resided for at least one year 
to making the application, on the land to be registered, Home- 
ds with improvements thereon of the value of more pc £1,000, or 
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that lands may be purchased for cash, without 
in blocks not 1,280 acres, for 128 6d. per acre. 
pc Lomethaiaie aedlarger sa ipcien Tecnaticinn plac ee 
at same price, in ten years, 
ha nil ret of 6p acre. 
pastoral eatin may aed fr «term not 
Meeretvosocte, up to 400 square miles, the annual 
Setaieriins svete oars being CA ‘pur tranre eile, ‘wide Sa 60'por 
syuare mile is charged during the remainder of the term. 
(5a eo eleenieeat eiiaieeh emt ibparet eer ec 
tea, indigo, cotton, tobacco, etc., special provisions have 
tbe tte of 62 porenre por snes, “It co toate 
at the rate acre annam, om 
of years, the lessee Gan nearerea had cultivated one-fifth: 
liiaadasealNop 104 4053.06 the eocnod yean, and one-half by the end of 
tthe fifth year, he is relieved from all farther payment of rent, and the 
4 diy: 60 paid ix crodited to him towards the purchase of the 
in fee. 


Western Avsrrata. 


The first regulations referring to Jand settlement in Western Aus- 
tralia were issued by the Colonial Office in 1829, at the time when 
Captain James Stirling was appointed Civil Superintendent of the 
3 River Repay eee a first. satis er were made in, favour 

Scary eli for an area acres near Geographe 

j and of Dis Lhowes Pos}, for 200,000 aceon the esate bank of 
feéren River and across the Channing to Cockburn Bay—Mr. Peel 


a oan 
£3. Capitalists were granted land at the rate of 200 acres for every 
settler introduced at their expense, bat these grants were 
subject to cancellation if the land was not beought into cultivation or 
reclaimed within twenty-one years, These regulations were amended by 
others of a similar nature, issued on the 20th July, 1830, In 1832, 
eres: the mode of disposing of Crown lands by sale came into force, 
issued in that year milating the system of settlement 
to ais forve in the colonies of South Wales and Van Diemen's 
(Land. Other alterations were made from time to time, until in October, 
1898, am Act amending and consolidating the Ixws relating to the sale, 
‘occupation, ‘and management of Crown Iauds received assent. 
‘For the purposes of administration, the state is divided into six 
divisions, rodent the South-west di 1 the ‘Western division, the 
North-west division, the Kimberley division, the Eucla division; and 
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I y bitual residence, during, at least, six months in each year 
ive years. The lessee must within two years from the 
mmencement of hix lease fence at least one-tenth of the 
ithin five years enclose the whole of the land, and must, 
years, expend upon the land, upon prescribed improvements, 
to the exterior fencing, an amount equal to the full purchase 
fter the lease has expired, provided that the fence is in 
and the improvements have been maintained, and the full pu: 
money has been paid, a Crown grant is given. 
Land may be purchased outside agricultural areas in the southwest 
division, also within 40 miles of a railway within the eastern and Eucla 
| «divisions, by free selection, on deferred payments with residence, and 


ion of the land; and make it his usual home without 
fi 


cH 
us 


q 


ly 

Under the fourth mode of purchase, the applicant is subject to all the 
conditions, except that of residence, imposed under the first mode, bat he 
hasto expend twice the amount on improvements in lieu of residence. 

the fifth mode, land of « minimum extent of 100 acres and a 
maximum of 1,000 acres, within an agricultural area, and not more than 
§,000 acres outside an agricultural area, may be applied for at a price 
{not less than 10s, per acre) fixed by the Governor- yancil. Within 
three years the land must be enclosed, and within seven years a sum 
equal to 5s. per acre must be spent on improvements, in addition to the 
exterior fencing. 

For garden purposes, small areas of not less than 5 acres nor more 
[than 50 acres (except in special cases) may be purchased within all 
divisions at 20s. per ucre on condition that within three years the 
(land shall be fenced in, and one-tenth of the area planted with vines 
or fruit-trees or vegetables. 

Lands infested with poisonous indigenous plants, so that sheep or 
|eattle cannot be depastured thereon, are available for conditional pur- 
| chase, in areas of not more than 10,000 acres nor leas than 3,000 acres, 
vat not leas than 1s. per acre, payable half-yearly, at the rate of 
| irtieth of the total purchase money per annum. Upon approval 
of the cA ceeiny @ lease for thirty years is granted, subject to the con- 
‘ditions the lessee shall, within two years, fence one-tenth, and 
within five years enclose the whole area, with a fence of the prescribed 

iption, and, during the term of his lease, eradicate the whole of 
the poisonous indigenous plants. At the expiration of the lease, or at 
any time daring the currency of the same, provided all the conditions 
| have beer complied with, the fencing properly maintained, and the full 
Balance of the purchase money and fees paid, and provided that the land 
That been rendered safe for depasturing cattle and sheep at all seasons, 
and has continued so for a term of two years, a Crown grant of the land 
issues, A pastoral lessee has the first right to select land within his 
ease under this mode. 
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ireattiry quantity must not exceed 4,000 acres, The price of 
ee ie eee 
d acre, payable rt Sag okt ie and 1 ie 
Soren ly. The lessee ag Fi to pay aehait He lie 
in ten half-yearly instalments. Within six months from the date 
‘commencement of the lease, the lessee must take possession of the 
and reside upon it during at Teast six months of the first year, and 
nonths in each sear of the next four years. Residence may, how- 
ser, be complied with by tho lessee’s agent or servant. Within two 
rs from the date of the commencement of the lease, the lessee is 
ired to fence at least one-tenth of the area contained therein, and 
five years to fence the whole of the land, and within fifteen years 
upon the land in prescribed improvements an amount equal 

full purchitse money in addition to the exterior fencing. 


Pastoral Lands. 


oral lands are granted on lease, which gives no right to the 
il or to the timber, except for fencing and other improvements on the 
d leased, and the lands may be reserved, sold, or otherwise dispored 
a by the Crown during the term. The following are the terms of 
oral leases in the several divisions ; all leases expire on the 31st 
, 1928, and the rental named is for every 1,000 acres :— 
est division.—In blocks of not less than 3,000 acres, at 208, per 
for each 1,000 acres or part of 1,000 acres; if, however, the 
is in that part of the division situated eastward of a line from the 
th of the Fitzgerald River in the direction of Mount Stirling, the 
is 10s. per mnnum for each 1,000 acres or part thereof. Western 
“north-west division.—In blocks of not less than 20,000 acres, at 
. ‘annum for each 1,000 acres or part thereof, Bucla division, — 
of not less than 20,000 acre: © annum for each 
thereof, Eastern division.—In blocks of not less 
r each 1,000 acres or 
and 5s. for each of 
r r9 years of the lease. Kimberley jon.—In blocks of 
Nees than 50,000 acres when on a frontage, nor lexs than 20,000, 
when no part of the boundary is on a frontage, at a rental of 10s., 
mum for each 1,000 acres or part thereof. Any lessee in the 
Division, or in that part of the south-west i 
‘the eastward of a line from the mouth of the Fitzgerald River i 
direction of Mount Stirling may obtain a reduction of one-half the 
it due for the remaining years of his lease, who at any time during 
term shall have in his possession within the division ten head of 
or one head of large stock for each 1,000 ac 
a penalty of double 
ased, Should the lessee within seven 
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' ‘of the Lands and Survey iments is now transacted 
ttae of the Crown Lands Act of 1890, and its amendments in 


¥idedinto two clazses—town lands and rural lands, the latter 
further subdivided into first-class agricultural lands and second- 
lands. Lands which are known to be auriferous, or to contain. 
minerals, and such lands as may be necessary for the preserva 
tnd growth of timbers, are dealt with under separate sections ; 
Council is empowered to reserve such lands ax he 

‘ink fit for a variety of public purposes, 

‘De acquired in the following manner :—(1) By selection of 
land: ‘areas of not less than 15 nor more than 320 acres, at an 
price of £1 per acre, with one-third added for credit; (2) by 
ion Of raral Isnds of not less than 13 nor more than 50 acres, at 

price of £1 per acre, with one-third added for credit ; (8) by 
ion of lands within mining areas—if situated within 1 ofa 
reserve, of an area of not less than 1 nor more than 10 acres; and 
greater distance than 1 mile, of not leas than 10 nor more than 100 


payable in fourteen years, and that for second-class lands not less 
Os. per acre, payable in ten years; (4) by auction—(a) of town 
‘at the u od iig notitied in the Gazette, (b) of second-class lands 
Bhent pice 108. per acre in lots of not less than 30 nor more than 
S, (e) of second-class rural lands at an upset price of not less 
fOs. per acre (maximum area $20 acres), (d) of third-clnss tural 
‘an Hipeet price of not less than 5s, per acre, in lots of not less 
§0 acres nor more than 320 acres; (5) as settlement areas by any 
styled “the purchasing body,” in areas not exceeding 1,000 


the raral division any person of the age of 18 years may select 
tvate contract at the price and upon the terms set forth here- 
= 
‘of rural lands not exceeding 920 acres nor less than 15 acres, 


to the fourtewnth year 
‘of £10 per anmim.. ..... 


















-iesy 1 be sold by auction at the upset price of 
10s. per acre Mot of 30 to ese the latter being the maximum 
rhich any one purchaser can hold under the Act on credit. 


- Third-class lands may be sold by auction at an upset price of not 

, ee eee aid As Lota nob, loss. than. 00s sores 

than 320 acres. Within one year from the sale of the land, 

must begin to effect substantial improvements other than 

‘on the land, and continue in each year during the five con- 

secutive years thereafter to effect such substantial improvements to 
the value of 1s, for every acre of land so purchased. 

“Rar tands not slienated and not exempt from sale may be sold 

by/auction. ‘Town lands are sold only in this way. Ton shillings 

y price, and agricultural lots must not 

320 acres. Lands unsold by auction may be disposed of by 

‘contract, me ivate lands may be sold by private contract within 

mceston. 


Mining Areas. 

g areas may he proclaimed, within which land may be selected 
d by auction, in lots varying with the situation—from | to 10 acres 
n a mile from a town, and up to 100 acres if at a greater distance. 
cases residence for three years is required, and in default the land 
d to the Crown. Occupation licenses are granted to holders 
tights or residences licenses for cultivation or pasture within 
drawn from the operation of the Crown Lands Act, in lote 
than 20 acres, for a period of two yenrs at 5s. per acre, on 
bed by regulation, and an area not exceeding } of an acre 
old by auction, the person in occupation having a preferential 

at the upset price fixed by the Land Com- 
it of one-sixth of the purchase money must be 
of the sale, the balance to be paid in eleven equal 





or bought within a mining area is open to any person 


aoe or other mineral, after notice has been given to the 
owner or occupier, to whom compensation must be made for damage 


——— 
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opted for the future disposal of the Crown lands, When, later on, 
he colony | divided into independent provinces, each district 
d its own regulations, but in 1858 an Act was passed by the General 
embodying all the regulations under which land could be alien- 
lemised in the various provinces of the colony. This Act was 
in 1876, and the enactments of 1885, 1887, and 1888 which 
d have been suj by the Lands Act of 1892 and its 
Amending Acts of 1895, 1895, 1896, 1897, and 1899, under which the 
Grown Jands are now administered. For convenience the colony is 
Jand districts, each being under the direction of a local 
er and a Land Board, 
Classification of Lands. 

| Grown lands are divided into three classes :—1, Town and village 
ds, the upset prices of which are respectively not less than £20 
d £3 per acre; such lands are sold by auction. 2. Suburban lands, 
being lands in the vicinity of any town lands, the upset price of which 
ea bo less than £2 per acre ; these lands are also sold by auction. 
%& Roral lands, being lands not reserved for towns villages, 
ified into first and second class lands, which may be disposed of 
not less than £1 per acre for first-class, and 5s, an acre for second- 
‘ lands ; such lands may be either sold by auction after survey, if 
special value, as those covered with valuable timber, etc., or be 
Aeclared open for application as hereafter described. Pastoral Innds 
fire included within the term “rural lands,” and are disposed of by 
lease. No person can select more than 640 acres of first-class or 2,000 
acres of second-class Jand, inclusive of any land already held ; but this 

proviso does not apply to pastoral land. 


Mode of Alienation. 


| Crown lands may be acquired as follows :—(1) At auction, 
irvey, in which case one-fifth of the price must be paid down at the time 
‘and the balance, with the Crown grant fee, within thirty days ; 
fined (2) by application, after the lands have been notified as open to 
» in which case the applicant must fill up a form and make the 
(iselaration and deposit required by the particular system under which 

he wishes to select. 

_ After lands have been notified ax open under the optional system 
may be selected for cash, on condition that first-class lands shall 
A seven years be improved to the amount of £1 per acre, and 
lands to'the amount of 10s. per acre, One-fifth of the price 
at tho time of cere the land is surveyed, and the 
if the land is surveyed; or if the land is 


asurveyed, the survey-fee, which goes towards the purchase of the 
j, and the balance within thirty days of notice that survey is com- 
d. A certificate of occupation issues to the purchaser on the final 
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Jands, and for seven. in the 
srasyymenst 

ae such as where che salbe 
ri redeneaes woman. livi 


in the six ; and in addition to the » it must be 
ne Inproved to the amount of £1 an acre for first-class land, and 
# to. an amount equal to the net price of the land, but not 
than 10s. an acre. Improvements comprise the reclamation of 
clearing of bush, cultivation, the planting of trees, the 
ales the cultivation of gardens, fencing, draining, the 
wells, water-tanks, water-races, sheep-dips, em = 
ments or Paes eee. or the effecting of any improvernent in the 
character or fertility of the soil, or the erection of any building, ete, ; 
cultivation includes the clearing of land for cropping or clearing 
oughin ANE Gace ds ect 
© the existing regul of Sayin not less 
ve min Sever ties dnote Jess than 1,000 acres 
on acres in extent; but the number of members must 
h that there shall be one for ev ery 200 acres in the block, and no one 
d more than 320 acres, except of swamp lands, of which the area 
500 acres, The price of lands within a s} settlement is fixed 
valuation, but it cannot be less than 10s. an acre. The rental 
less than 4 per cent. on the capital value of the land ; the 
in perpetuity. Residence, occupation, and improvements 
the same as ab described, and applications have to be 
in the manner prescribed by the regulations. 


Improved Farm Settlements. 


Special regulations are in force for this class of settlement, and those 
its are selected from the applicants by the Commis- 
sioner, preference being given to married men. The area of the farms 
may vary from 10 to 200 acres, according to locality, and no settler can 
than = aa ns land catia lar ata seta) 

of 4-per cent. on cay jue, to which is per cent. on 
advanced hy Government for clearing, grassing, ete. Residence 
years is compulsory, and the improvements to be effected 

Beaeetilanta thoes on perpetual leases, 
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the age of 17 years and upwards, and new leases may be issued 
p them on the terms and to the conditions of residence and 
al 


Pastoral Leases, 


Purely pastoral country is let by auction for a term not exceeding 
or iy-one years; but, except in rayne pee pecripe ipa a ie can 
a carrying capacity greater than sheep or att! uns 
re classified fron time to time into those which are suitable for earry! 
than 5,000 sheep (let as above), and into Leerropannny | 
ntry, which may either be let as pastoral runs, generally for short 
‘or be cut up for settlement in some form. of pastoral- 
cultural lands may be resumed without compensation at any time 
twelve months’ notice has been given. No one can hold more than 
run unless it possesses a smaller carrying capacity than 10,000 sheep 
2,000 cattle, in which case the lessee may hold additional country up 
that limit. Runs are offered at auction from time to time, and half, 
year's rent must be paid down at the time of sale, representing that 
dae in advance on the lst March or September following ; ; and the pur- 
x has to make the declaration required by the Act. All leases 
on the Ist March; they entitle the holder to the grazing 
te, but not to the soil, timber, or minerals, A lease terminates 
any part of the run which may be leased for another purpose, pur- 
reserved. The tenant must prevent the burning of timber 
bush, and the growth of gorse, broom or sweet-briar, and 
oy the rabbits on his run. With the consent of the Land Board, 
interest in a run may be transferred or mortgaged, but power 
sale under a mortgage must be exercised within two years. Im 
it is determined again to lease any run, it must be offered at 
m twelve months before expiry of the term, and if, on leasing, it 
by some person other than the previous lessee, valuation 
improvements, to be made by an appraiser, must be paid by the 
oming tenant, to an amount not greater than three times the annual 
except in the case of a rabbit-proof fence, which is valued 
r ve Bans may also be divided with the approval of the Land 
here a lessee seeks relief, and the application is favourably 
orted on by the Board, the whole or part of one year's rent payable 
paid may be remitted or refunded, or the lease may be extended, or 
new leaso or license issued in lieu thervof, ‘Tho Minister may also 
ostpone payment of rent or sheep rate where a tenant has applied or 
ed his intention of applying for relief. 


Acquisition of Land for Settlement. 
i espect of the acquisition of land 
the Boanl of Land Purchase 
and consisting of the Surveyor-General, the Commis- 
t or ‘Taxes, and the Commissioner of Crown Lands for any distriet 





ol 
d 
| 
Mt 
Wj 
| 


lished will presently | 
te provinces; but ia 
explorers to be uninhabital 
flocks, and every year see: 
exploters receding step by 
of land alienated by each 


for the purpose of denoting that the figures include 
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y ‘The area so disposed of has not been inconsiderable 
atieiees 





279,986,645 131,620,303 
191,552,174 Sess 

97,465,027 | 620,316,539 

1,893,061 | 1,470,021 | _10,418.418 

713,090,911 | 714,605,404 | 1,074,103,925 

|" 66,8 29,969,677 | 15,016,779 | 26,974,984 
7,069,521,680 | 137,960,085 | 730,482,188 | 1,101,075,808 


which these figures bear to the total area of each 

ince are shown below :— 
vid ailenated 
ot alcnation, 











Sree eS ee 
‘The fi in the foregoing table disclose many grounds for congratula- 
my Of 1,302 million acres which comprise cing of the Gee 
a millions, or 43°54 per cent., are under occupation for produc- 

and of an extent of 1,969 millions, the area‘of pecans 

44-09 per cent., are similar] 

there is pee ere, robability that this area will be greatly wlded, toin 
ewe South Wales shows the least area returning no 
cae out of nearly 200 million acres only 24 million remain 
rt d, and much of this is represented by lands which the State 
‘reserved from occupation, and which are used for travelling stock or 
for various public purposes, including Jands reserved for future settle- 
the track of the great trunk line of railways. The state 
, has 62 per cent, of its area unoccupied, the western part 
of the island being so rugged as to forbid settlement, Settlement in 
Australia is only in its initial stage ; much of the area of the 
ig pra unknown, and a large part of what is known is 
to be little worth settlement. Much the same thing was 
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Montciean Issrrrvtions. 


WILY of recent years has the question of Local Government received 

the attention which its importance demands, the States of the 

wealth that have adopted general systems being Victoria, 

deensland, South Australia, and Tasmania, New Zealand, however, 

also for a number of yeara been divided into districts with local 

n powers, Tt will be noted, from the information given in the 

ges, that the Acts controlling Local Government vary 

ly, expecially as regards the election of representatives and 

g officers, method of valuation, and rating powers; and the 

; available in regard to each State are not sufficiently 

itive to admit of the making of any effective comparison between 
the: of the different provinces, 

‘The first portion of this chapter is devoted to an account of the local 
es operating under the various Municipal Acts, while the particu- 
relating to and Trusts, for the establishment and control of 

‘which special Acts have in most cases been passed, will be found in the 
second part, 


New Sourm Wates. 


‘The first Act providing for the establishment of a Local Council in 
this State was passed in 1842, when the City of Sydney was incorporated, 
867, the Municipalities Act became law, but as that Act left it 
for any district to become constituted as a municipality, only 

‘small peuportan f the area of the State is incorporated. 

‘Under the provisions of the original Acts, the aldermen were elected 
‘by the ratepayers eas in the City of Sydney, where both owners and 
‘occupi ), and the mayors were chosen by the aldermen. By 
legis enacted in 1900 the franchise was extended to tenants 
and lodgers in the city of Sydni 

itl to amend the Muni ti , 
"The legislation of 1900 and 1901 relating to municipal matters con- 
‘sisted of two important measures, viz. the Sydney Corporation Amend- 
ing Act and the Municipalities Amendment Bill. Under the provisions 
‘of the first-mentioned Act, the City of Sydney is divided into twelve 
wards, each returning two aldermen, instead of into eight wards, each 
represented by three aldermen, as heretofore, The mayor is still to be 








grerey 
etait 


‘New South Wales, as already indicated, is the most back 
states in regard to local governmment. The principle of self-go 
i ‘ised as a sound one, and various measures to 
application hav m time to time been placed before Parl 
so far the Legislature has not succeeded in giving effect to 
wishes of the ee The ie a 
of the municipal t was only 2, Mare 
it will be mar thasa ts ¢ area still perio the co 
central government in New South Wales, For this some 
is claimed on account of the largeness of the territory and the 

i iding in the unincorporated areas ; but t 
Queensland, where the whole territory ie : 
total area stil! unincorporated in New South Wales amounts 
square miles, 

‘The total capital value of all property in munici 
£124,546,200, and the annual value as £7,905,760, so that 
return from property is about 635 per cent, 

the municipalities as & whole, the followi 
aanirtne Saerertrh ities, the plier " 
annual and capital values of 
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not be without interest. The figures relate to all municipalities, 
cover eleven years :— 








| | 
oe Incamieated, | Annual ei Capital Value, 


T 


£ £ 
7,702,350 | 127,212,046 
8/856,803 | 134,009,758 
$697,508 | 144,277,400 
150,998,000 
151,226,000 
136,202,100 

127,499, 71 
57,000, 


| 
/ 


‘The annual and capital values of Sydney and suburbs since 1891 are 
shown below : 


Sydney and Baburbs. | Sydney and Subrbs, 











Anwual Value, Capital Value, i Annual Vatos| Capital Yale, 





} £ | £ 
5,022,910 
4,965,400 
4,995,200 
5,069,630 83, 
5,188,700 90,060,600 


6,692,200 
91,427,100 





‘A reference to these figures will show the depreciation which has 
taken place in the value of real estate during the past few years, but 
\it ie satisfactory to note that the year 1900 shows an increase compared 
With the previous year; while the annual value for 1901 exceeds that 
bf any previous year since 1895, and the capital value is higher than 
in any year since 1896. 

‘The values of five of the principal towns are given in the subjoined 
table, and for the purposes of comparison, the corresponding figures 
for 1891 are shown, With regard to Broken Hill, it should be 
remembered that the mines were not fully developed in 1891, and 
alt h the capital value in 1899 had increased about £364,000, 
the values in the years 1894 and 1895 were stated to be £2,952,000. 
and £2,862,000 respectively, but for 1897 the figures declined to 
\£1,232,600, which was practically the value in 1899. The annual 
and capital values shown for 1900 include the assessments on the 
output of the silver mines, but the mining companies successfully 


Qn 
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\ proportion of the expenditure incurred for salaries and office 
pees was 8°81 per cent., and for interest on loans and overdrafts it 
62 per cent., while the average rate of interest payable on 
es was 4-69 per cent. 

amount of loans and secured overdrafts outstanding on the Sth 
wary, 1900, was £2,730,934, of which £1,344,00¢ was due to 
rs in London, principally by the city of Sydney, while of the 
ae, £18,849 was floated in Victoria, and £1,368,081 in New South 
s. The unsecured overdrafts amounted to £229,843, so that the 
i on which interest was payable was £2,960,777. The 
arged from 34 to S per cent. for the secured loans, and 
4 to Sh per cent. on the unsecured overdrafts. Against the total 
lity, sinking funds have been established, the total amount at the 

tof such funds being £322,059. 


Vicronta. 


Victoria a comprehensive system of local government has been in 
‘for many years. In 1842 the Act of the Legislative Council of New 
h Wales, which incorporated Sydney, also constituted Melbourne 

icipality, and in 1874 the geveral system was inaugurated. 

r this system the State is divided into cities, towns, 
shires, and the total area under local control is 87,322 square miles, 

562 square miles remaining unincorporated. 

(¢ councillors are lected by the ratepayers, and the mayors af cities, 
and boroughs, or presidents of shire councils, are elected by the 
cillors, A general rate of not more than 2s, 6d. or less than 6d. 
£ of the annual value may be imposed, but special rates may be 
4, provided that general and special rates together do not exeeed 
dan the £. A further special rate, limited to 6d., may also be 
fed for works in particular parts of any district. 
 mumber of municipalities with the annual and capital values of 

rty assessed for local purposes for the ten years ending with 1900, 

as follows :— 





Year. | stan tin | Annual Value, | Capital Value, 





| £ £ 
19,285,543 | 194,313,616 
13,733,770 | 203,351,300 
13,005,990 | 197,300,940 


255 


Beeee8e 


169,911,900 
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ta eerie for the year was £1,200,805, of which 
oda ‘on public works, &e., w the amount paid for 

a was £181,496, The payments to sinking funds were £16,495, 
p yments of loans from revenue, £12,872, the principal items 

mee being—salaries, £154,178, representing 11°17 per cent. 

~ total, and printing, &c., £21,125. The proportion paid as 
ae and overdrafts was about 15 per cent. of the total, 

_) average interest payable on loans and overdrafts amounted 


es i. 2d. per cent. 
jpal loans outstanding were £3,827,437, and the bank 
amounted to £70,656, giving a total intevest-bearing 
<> £3,898; 095. The total habilities were £4,135 719, other 
2” —arroars due to sinking funds, £20,403 ; overdue interest: 
18,583 ; and amounts due on contracts, £72,922: 
61 £3,444,925, the chief items being—municipal property, 
Binking funds, £646,092 ; outatanding rates, £205,698 ; 
S ynees and cash in hand, £57,444. 


QUEENSLAND. 


ng of local government in Queensland was the proclama 
‘ing Brisbane « municipality, the date of which was the 
r, 1859, or about three months prior to the separation of 
om New South Wales. A general system of government 
thorities was inaugurated in 1878, when the colony was 
o boroughs, shires, and divisions, 
¢n, councillors, and members are elected by ratepayei 
ires, and divisions respectively, while mayors of boro 
sions are chosen by the representatives, 
the provisions of the original Act, the rates were levied on 
value, and the maximum general rate was ls. in the £ for 
Shires, and divisions, but the minimum was 6d. per £ for 
and shires, and 4d. per £ in divisions. Special rates could 
for sewerage, drainage, lighting, street-watering, or 
& works. By an amending Act passed in December, 1890, the 
)nceforward were to be charged on the unimproved capital value 
“and, the maximum being 2d. in the £ for boroughs and shires, 
| & in the £ for divisions, while the minimum is 4d. in both cases, 
“parate rates may still be charged, and if waterworks have been 
| lished a further rate may be imposed for that se: 
he total area controlled by local bodies is 668, square miles, 
ing only 245 square miles unincorporated. The total capital value 
estimated at the beginning of 1901 to be £4 000. This 
eseots the value of land without improvements improvements 
been considered, the capital value would have been approximately 
691,000, and the annual value £4,485,000. 








North Rockhampton has been included, as it is a suburb of Roc 


tee eaieirae Ses the 1900 amounted to £640,622, 

ae 
478 (levied, as already stated, on the " 

— bendy es £151,219 derived from other sources, 
amount collected iy float 10 yr 1 th aaa 

value and 14d. per £ of capital value. The 
was £653,187, the emount spent on public works 
of loans and interest 


| 
: 
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as no local body, except the two mentioned, is allowed 
row from outside sources The amount of other liabilities, was 
Saintes oan eed £1,179,275 owiag by local bodies, 
The total assets on the same date were given as £1,448,590, the 
em speeified being outstanding rates, which amounted to £122,153, 


Sourn Avusrratra. 


Adelaide, the capital of South Australia, was proclaimed a municipality 
for Beck. ne 1840, and was thus the first local body established in 


Aus iz. The present general system of corporations and district 
founeile maa ictitated i in L887, 

Tn all cases the councillors and mayors ave elected by the citizens, 
be representatives not being empowered to choose their presidin; 
ificer. The rates are assessed on the annual value, and the cone 
te must not exceed Is. in the £; while lighting rates are limited to 
d,and park improvement rates to 3d. Water rates may also be 

where necessary, and special rates for works in particular por- 
ions of municipalities. 

‘The total area incorporated at the close of the last manicipal year 
tas 42,493 square miles, leaving 337,577 square miles still under the 
ontrol of the central government. The unincorporated territory 
Onaists chiefly of the unsettled portion of the State, as the populous 

es have all been brought under municipal government. ‘The 
@ures in this chapter relating to South Australia are in all cases 
xelusive of the Northern Territory. 

| The annual and capital values of all the incorporated districts for the 
fst ten years are as shown in the following table :-— 


poo, value of the incorporated districts as show 
at £39,928,780, and the annual value at £2 





Your, Annual Vabue. ‘Capital Yate, 





2,535,714 
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|The Municipal Act provides for the election of both councillors and 
ors by the ratepayers. With regard to Road Boards, however, the 
pbanan elected by the ratepayers, and the chairmen by the 
em! 
The rate im in municipalities must not exoved Is. 6d. in 
oe eee SEER may be levied 
ader the Health Act. In the City of Perth, however, an additional 
ite is for aie SAbDY, ; this rate must not exceed 1s, in the 
of annual value. In the Board districts the general rate ix 
tited to Is, in the £ of annual value. 
‘The total area of municipalities is only slightly over 100 square miles. 
he remainder of the State comprises 975,820 square miles, a large 
oportion of which is still under the central government. The Road 
card districts occupy u considerable area, but as the general government 
tercises a certain amount of control over the expenditure, these 
istricts cannot be said to be endowed with full locel government, 
‘The capital value for the year 1900 was estimated at £7,860,600, and 
Ww annual value at £943,300. ‘The figures for some of the most 
hportant towns are given below. The particulars for 1891 are not 
‘ailable, but it may be said generally that since 1895, the earliest 
tar for which figures are obtainable, there has been a considerable 
jerease both in the annual and capital values. The following table 
wa the capital values for 1895 and 1900. The annual values ax 
the official Agures range from 10 to 19 per cent. of the eapital 


in 
but ax this return. from property. in ol eettled districts like 


hk anid Albany seems improbable, and as the assessments are on the 
value the capital values cannot be said to have been properly 
d, and, therefore, are not given. 





Annual Value, 
‘Municipality. a 








* Not Incorporated, 


ipts for 1900 amounted to £221,155, included in which 
guin of £59,828 given by the Central Government a: i 
ial allowances. ‘The general and special rates received w 
‘the remainder, £79,026, represents £43,939 collections from rents, 
fees, cke,, and £35,087 proceeds of loans. The disbursements in 
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a has not Leen much affected by the depreciation of 
5, which wax so nities felt in the a aad States :— 





1st, | 000, 





Annu Wate. | Capital Vato, | Anal Vate, | Capita Wale, 


£ £ £ 
2,915,833 173,565 750 
2,202,800 iano Sora 





ipts of Municipalities, Town Boards, and Road Trusts 

were £157,570, the proportion contributed by the central 

nent being only £23,537. The bulk of the collections consisted 

ich are levied on the annual value), the amount of which was 

15; and the remainder, £42,118, was accounted for by fees, licenses, 

of loans, ke. ‘The total expenditure for the same year amounted 

$76, but no details relating to this sum are available. The col- 

ins for rates are equal to Is. 34d. in the £ of annual value, and 

per £ of the estimated unimproved value, 

he total loans outstanding at the close of 1900 for the local bodies 

Teview amounted to £561,002, and in the majority of cases 

g fands have been established for the extinction of the debts, the 
unt accumulated at the end of 1900 being £57,048, 


New Zeaanp. 


‘New Zealand an Act was passed in 1852 which divided the colony 
six provinces, the local administration being vested in provincial 
‘This wystem continued till 1876, when the provincial system 
hed, and the whole colony, except the area within the forty- 
then existing, was su! ided into counties, each county 

i control of ita local affairs. 
‘The provisions for election differ in the boroughs and counties. In 
bodies both the councillors and mayors are elected by 
” but in counties, the councillors are elected by the “county 
lors. The rating powers are 
re in most cases levied on the 
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debtedness, therefore, being £3,794,616. The annual charge 
st and sinking fund ix approximately £235,308, the rates of 
inging from 3} to 7 per cent, 
Comparison or Cities. 

ted by the annual value of its ratable property, Sydney is, and 
for many years, the second city of the British Empire; next 
nsgow, und then Melbourne, as Manchester, exclusive of 
+ valued at £3,394,879, None of the other Australasian cities 
h on the list, but the extreme value of property in relation to 
1 in the Australasian population centres as compared with the 
British cities, will be seen from the following table : 














| Annual Yatue, 
Citles and Towns Population. 

| ‘Total, Ter Inhabitant, 

£ ad 

5,069,630 5 

| as 326,005 | 6.19 6 

4,082,407 | 2 

285,130 | w 

1,008,962 | 3 

1,154,708 | & 

390); 8 

173,565 5 

485,005 | 4 

39,768,491 4 

5,027,000 8 

4302. 4 

5 

3 

a 

1741.78 | 2 

78,300 a 

857 | 1 

7 

0 

6 

9 

8 

6 

7 














lations of the Australasian cities and towns are the estimates at the 
© annual valuations of the incorporated? districts and not the present 
© 


Boanps axp Trusts 1x New Sourm Waxes. 
ition to the municipalities, there are bodies known as Boards 
whose function % is to construct and supervise certain works 
ve len established for the benefit of districts generally, 
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Board of Water Supply and Sewerage), and three by 
councils, while works in ten other places were in course of 
ction on the 31st December, 1900, including additions toexisting 
‘The amount advanced by the Government to local bodies under 
a Act tothe end of 1592 was £370,549, and instalments to the amount 
: 886 were then overdue, It was found that the liability of some 
f the municipal councils was too heavy for their resources, and in 
94 an amending Act was passed distributing the payments over 100 
and reducing the interest to 3} per cent. On the 31st December, 
1900, the total amount expended by Government, inclusive of interest, 
d ut £769,046, viz : £565,236 for works completed under Govern- 
control; £27,344 for works carried out under the supervision of 
cipal councils ; and £176,466 for works still in course of construc- 
Of the total amount of £592,580 due on account of completed 
to the Sist December, 1900, £19,266 had been repaid, and 
695 had been remitted by Government, leaving the debt at £496,616, 

is repayable by annual instalments of £17,960, 


Boarps axp Trusts mv Vicrorta. 


In Victoria the port of Melbourne is under the control of a Harbour 
which was established as far back as J A Tramway Trust, 

enting twelve of the metropolitan municipalities, viz. : BRR ek 

a, Richmond, Fitzroy, Collingwood, South Melbourne, Hawthorne, 

, St. Kilda, North Melbourne, Brunswick, and Port Melbourne, 

en formed under the provisions of an Act passed in 1883, This 

was entrusted with power to construct tramways through the 

of the municipalities interested, the requisite funds being raised 

Toans on the security of the tramways and the revenues of the 
bodies connected with the undertaking. The trustees had 

option either of working the tramways theraselves or of leasing them 

to @ private company. They adopted the latter alternative, and the 
ways are being worked on a thirty-two years’ lease, commencing 

ifroun 1384 ‘1884. In 189] the Melbourne and ‘Metropolitan Board of Works 
was established for the purpose of constructing and supervising all 
cree with water supply, sewerage, and drainage in Melbourne 
The Government is not directly resented on this 

which differs from the Metropolitan Board fit Water Supply in 

, of which three members arc nominated by the State, The reason 

"this difference is that in New South Wales the Governments con- 
‘structed the works and is responsible for the debt incurred in doing s0, 
while in Victoria the Board carries out ‘the work of construction, in 
perso tothe maintenance and management to which the operations of 
‘the Sydney Board are contined. Throughout Victoria there are Water 
‘Works Trusts and Irrigation and Water Supply Trusts. During 1899- 
1900 there were seventy-one Water Works Trusts and thirty-two 
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police protection being obliged to bear the cost 
ep control of the police is, real under officers 
ba by the-central government. 

ew ees sre are, in addition to the ordinary forms of muni- 
bvernment, River and Harbour Roards, which are established 
lout the colony. The number of these at the end of 1900 was 
b> sri twenty-six. There is a Drainage Board at 
lurch, while there are fifteen Land Drainage Boards, anda Water 
‘Board at WaimakaririmAshley. 

plete returns of the Boards and Trusts in each state are mot 
obtainable; the following table, however, gives important details 

















tction with some of these bodies :— 
| Recelpts |eapert| on 
‘Beant or Trust, _——_——— standing 
Gerorm | other. | ‘Total. {Interest sone 
ith Wales — £ £ | £ £ z 
214,278 314,278 [933,953 
F 
26,356 | 26,356 | 90,723 
imme Harbour Trust .. we (143,362 ee! ie 





amc 


G52 | 58,152 | 64,684 | 54.619) 476,081 
2,717 | 53,014 | 55,731) 52,999) 317,737 


48,749 14,349 | 63,098 | 55,581 
2,602 27,722 | 30,224 | 29,378 


1,723 3,966 
B14 24,084 


34,700 | 30,568 | 65,268 | 65,927 80,339 





























honses $85 47,584) 8,169 8410) ..... 
‘Trusts 1,500 | 7,300) 8,890) 6,990) 33,200 
Trusta 6,007 20,317 | 25,414 | 24,663 1,200 
Boards, 10,536 | 17,772 | 98,907 | 28,398} 43,175 
Vand — 
Boards... | 26,202 | 26,410 | 17,791| 43,670 
ur Boards 6,399 (693,568 (609,967 671,777 | 4,085,331 
Boards 2.470 | 21.832 27,308 [27,059 | "200,000 
f 1,000) "3,163 | “4,163 3,116] 21,200 
+ Water supply only, { Including £1,239 from other Government, 
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Ixpesrepvess or Locat, Boniss, 


reas age table shows the total indebtedness of local hodies in 

c states for which returns are available. The figures 

Sete ite liabilities to the Government. Tt must also be explained 

hat the liabilities of Road ‘Trusts and Town Boards in Tasmania have 
n included with municipalities :-— 








£ 
oy ee 
1,776,724 
78,400 
7,952 
| 674,366 
8,628,776 29,626,113 
4,165,637 3,465,833 
37,991,951 





For tho amounts that have just been given the local bodies are 
exponsible directly to their creditors in part, and the general govern- 
hents hold themselves directly liable for the balance. In the following 
lable ix given a division of the indebtedness of local bodies into the 
um due to the State and that duc to the public. It may be mentioned 

t the amount owing to the State is included with the general debt of 

6 state; and in order to estimate the total State and municipal 
ndebtedness the figures in the second column only have to be added to 
the figures given later on under State Finance, 





Amount of Corpor | — Loans of Local 
“icledet inthe” | Bodies leaked in | pygcheetvor. 
Publio Dabs, | rie J 





£ 
2,730,034 
12,046,063 
410,000 


400 
372, 275,100 
160,614 514,252 


13,470,474 16,055,659 20,528,113 
902,769 7,563,000 8,485,838 


14,373,243 23,018,708 37,991,951 














VITAL STATISTICS. 


Berns. 


HE total number of births in each state, and the rate per thousand 
of the population during the year 1901 are shown in the following 








‘New South Wales. 19,149 | 18,726 | 37,875 
Victoria ... | 15,876 | 15,132 | 31,008 
Queensland... = 7.281 7,022 | 14,308 
South Australian. | 4,687] 4,428] 9,1L 
Western Australia uuu.) 2916) 2,772) 5,718 
‘Tastoanin 2570| 2,360) 4,930 | 


Commonwealth 52,509 | 50,496 | 102,045 
10,471 10,020 | 20,49 


62,980 | 60,456 | 123,430 

















The variation in the birth-rates disclosed in these figures is not very 
nsiderable, and may bo set down as due for the most part to the larger 

jon of married women found in some states than im others. 
dking the general average for the last five years (27°31) the birth-rate 
Anstralia will be found lower than that of mast European countries, 
id very mach below the former experience of theie states, as the 
lowing statement shows. 
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of them. During the course of the investigation it 
pa aR pian greg 
that amongst fecund women the birth-rate ix 
with what it was twenty years ago, and 
women do not bear so many children as the 
opeati women who have emigrated to these states, Further investi- 
amply bears out the first raat second conclusions, but the inferior 
i eee cuiralian women is open to doubt, more extended 
a pporting the opposite view. It was also found 
Hike dadting fad been persistent and regular since 1881, and this 
Fiction of births in a young country like Australia, where immigra- 
is discouraged, is a matter which must have far-reaching results 
ough its economic effects are only beginning to ee Ec, and should 
‘serious consideration of all thoughtfu sees 

iculars relating to illegitimate births will Bo for eat in the chapter 

d "Social ition.” 


Dearns, 


h \3 header the total number of deaths and the rate 
thousand of the population during the year 1901 -— 











' 
| Sil 


| 19,185 
3,216 


| 22,401 








he death-rate of Australia is much below that of any of the European 
and is steadily declining. Every year sees an advance in the 
tary condition of the fers in the large centres of population, and 
18 cause may be ascri reater part of the improvement in 
ith-rate shown in the following tables, but there are other causes. 
decline in the birth-rate elxewhere alluded to has an immediate effect 
he ee In ordinary years about 30 per cent. of the deaths 
one year, and the decline in the birth-rate from 

Spee thoasend, which has happened during the last ten years, 

)a reduction of 1 per thousand in the death-rate. 
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., that a low birth-rate and a low death-rate accom- 

iat although the birth-rate has been declining it has 

reducing the death-rate, as indicated. on the preceding 

the bulance in favour of births has not been reduced so 

as it might have been. From the next table, which shows the 

i in various countries during the decennial period 

1899, it will be seen that the case of Australasia is much better 

an that of any of the countries of the United Kingdom or Europe; 

notwithstanding that the birth-rate of these countries in some cases 

higher, the death rate is so much higher as to more than outweigh 
ly advantage in that respect. 


| texonm of Hirthe 
‘Death rate. C4 000 
Inhabitants, 


18°62 











10% 


12:63 
13-91 
1034 
10°18 
1022 

872 
1388 
1478 
let 

9°65 

0350 
10°98 
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In regard to the above table it must be stated that, had the figures 

any of the last four years been taken as the basis of comparison, 
gain by natural inérease in Australasia would have been below 
of some European countries, where the decline in the birth-rate, 

hough distinctly evident, has not been so great as in Australasia. 
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Aors at Deatu. 
detailed statement of the ages at death of the males who died 
the year 1900 in the various states is given below. The 
Routt Australia in this and subsequent detailed tables refer 
nee proper exclusive of the Northern Territory. 
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ing the deaths with the nnmber of 

reliable test of the healthiness and 

early age children are 

of disease. The following table shows 

‘each State the number of deaths of children under 1 year of age, and 
e rate per 1,000 births, since 1870, arranged in five-year periods :— 





] 7 
STIATS. | WS20-BN. | 181-35, | 1886-00. | 1891-05. 1550-190 1001. 





Drarnx under 1 Year. 





11,036 19,709 21,990! 20,819 
17,043 20,221 «17,290 
@7a2| s'339| 7/496 71887 
Si2z7| 5/206 
1,332) 2488 
2357 2284 
58,543 56,400 
3005 | 7.078 
ao 


66,545 | 64,071 











100! 11340 
181) T1-99 
102'88 | 103:30 
98°67 111-02 
130-05 | 155-72 
426° 9759 


1} 107-96 | 112-32 
87°57| 8008 


GGL 107°21 


























In spite of all the sanitary improvements that have been effected in 
“recent years, the rate, as judged from the last quinquennial period, does 
_ not seem to have decreased very appreciably in any of the states except 
South Australia and New Zealand. In South Australia the rate was 
very high in the carlier years, the reason given being that the deaths 
‘of several children 1 year old were wrongly included by the registering 
officers with those under 1 year. In every state except New Zealand, 
where the mortality has declined more or less regularly over the whole 
“period, and Victoria, where it was stationary during the last two periods, 
‘the death-rates of infants have risen during the last period ; in Western 
‘Australia the increase has been very serious, to the extent of nearly 
one fifth in five years. 
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ered epues of the total deaths in each class and order with 
lie population the following results are obtained. The figures represent 
eS of deaths per 100,000 living based on the experience of the 





Number of deaths pee 100,000 living. 
‘Total 





Beery casita dlecasce — 
Diarrhoeal 





| Diseases of nervous system... 
‘Diseaser of circulatory system , 
Dincases of respiratory systom 
Diseases of digestive aystom 
Dineases of urinary syatem .. 
Diseases of organs of generation 
Discases of parturition .. 
Diseases of organs of locomotion 
Diseases pearance system. 
| Other bocal di ad 


Total .ssersersreen 


ryt] 
Se5 


2 S855 
eeeeeeee 


ete 


1,353°88 1,237°84 
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* Four years, 1872-75. 

regard to the diseases which are almost solely confined to 
trucrates are somewhat obscured by stating the jon 

to the whole population, since the prevalence of the 
Fy in each State according to the proportional number of young 
in each. It has, however, been necessary to state them as 
are is no means of making an accurate estimate of the 
manages. affected. Comparing the rates as they 
measles has been more prevalent since 1891 
ing fifteen years, and it seems to be most, coms 
States chown in the table, Although the aon 
cain ‘Year, it usually occurs as an epidemic, and, according 
‘he reir he natoeaka occur with more or less regularity and 
‘ity five years, Measles was epidemic in nearly all the 
i ‘the attack was very severe), in 1880, in 1884 
ustralia suffered heavily) in 1889, in 1893, in 1898, 
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Wuoorixe-coven. 


turions fact in connection with whooping-cough, the third of the 

‘es of infancy and childhood, is that the mortality resulting from 

higher in the case of girls than of boys, During 1900 whooping- 

ible for 1 deaths (182 males and 219 females), equal 

39 deaths per 10,000 of the population, the male rate being 0-74 

he female 1-03. The table below shows the number of deaths and 
th rates in each State since 187) 





Stare. | ISTL-75. | 1876-£0, | 1581-85. 





ER of Deatha. 





ol 


























#death-rate from whooping. 4 
high, declined after the second quinquennium (1876-80), and 
eforward remained fairly constant during the next fifteen years, 
Jast five years, however, the re 
Ase, in spite of the fact that the di s mildly epidemic during 
nd 1899. Genetally speaking, whooping-congh seems to have been 
ees: in New South W South Australia, and New Zea- 
ft it ix gradually decreasing in hese es, an she through- 
wustralasia, with the sing! ; 
ney during the last twen rs has been towni ds an increase. 
Aaa the rates up to the last period even amongst 
rate rose regu- 


enced in 1886—and thon dele 
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‘Crovr. 


although classed 25.0 disease of the respiratory system, was for- 
ified with the zymotic diseases, and is included here on.account: 
similarity to diphtheria, ard the confusion which often arises 
en them, and of the deaths set down to a combination of both. 
a disease that may be said to affect children only, and in 1900 
ed the death of 92, or 0-20 per 10,000 of the population. In the 
quezit table are shown the number of deaths and the death-rate in 
tate since 1870 -— 





‘State. | 1971-75, | 1876-80, | 1881-85. 





Nomeen of Deaths, 























Slag tact 
| | eeseree 
| 











divease show a steady and 
although in som 
the rates fluctuate slightly. 
in New South Wales, Victoria, 
n ri | at the present time croup is 
lent throughout Australasi Tf croup and diy 
j Pecccinaputer, as they usually tos ooencaliy ro 
ned ¢o the extent of over 4 per 1,000 during the last twenty years. 
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“er clint ie yry wary an some pats opel, 
wi some 
| other States, whose gst Spiny are fairly temperate, show rates 
he two extremes, 
dine in the number of deaths from diarrhoa may he in part 
+ fact that of late years more skilful diagnosis in some cases 
isible the ascription of death to ailments of which diarrhea 
ily a symptom. 

‘Typxorp (Ewrentc) Fever, 


pooarec is entirely a filth disease, the poison of which is 

il by sewage, and that it yields readily to sanitary precantions, 
tter of very great regret that the annual mortality, although 
eclining, should still be so heavy. In 1900 typhoid was 
® for 1,054 deaths in Australasia, or at the rate of 2-33 per 
‘ing, as against the English rate of 1-99 for 1899, which was 

it recorded there for six years. The table below shows the 
€ deaths from this disease, and the death rate in each State, 
in five-year periods since 1870 :— 

















tate, usvi-Ta. | 1sr6-so. | 1881-85. | 1886-00. | 1891-05. | 1800-1900. 
— 
nxn of Deaths, 
1 1,968, 
1,671 1,722 
513 TAT 
368 512 
500 1,379 
230 25h 
561 on 
5,790 5.277 | 7,000 








Deavi-rate per 10,000 living. 





520 | 506 | 446 | 256 | 300 
529 | 518 | 609 | 269 | 200 
S14 | 967 | 543 | 248 | 220 
309 | 430 | 367 | 219 | 269 
338 | 34S | 585 | 3:05 | 3-08 
ave | 237 | 226 | 170 | 139 
+69 | +90 +64 | 264 om 
* Four years, 1872-76, 
be observed that the rates over the whole period covered by 
‘show a decline, aud although the last quinquennial period 
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raons afflicted with the disease, or predisposed to it, are attracted to 
ae It is estimated that of 
He phthisis in Australasia, 7 per 























wo 














Pour years, W7ETA 


For the first half of the period covered by the table, phthisis seems to 
ipeve been on the increase ; but since 1885 it has steadily decreased, 
d the mortality rate is now lower than that of England—where the 
patois aver 13 per 10,000 living—or of any European, country, The 
decline is ral, and is evidence of the more skilful treatment of the 
disease and the effectiveness of the preventive measures taken against 
it. Phthisis has always been most prevalent. in Victoria, but the rate 
4s fairly uniform throughout the rest of Australasia. In Queensland 
‘rate is adversely affected by the peculiar liability of the Pacific 
keh Jabourers to contract the disease, while the Mucei population of 
flew Zealand is also extremely susceptible to its ravages. Western 
Eiseeate tax os the whole, had the lowest rate, but there is little 
| difference Letween it and several of the other States, 
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ue cause, old age. Premature birth wax 
of 1,716 infants, a mortality equal to 
per thousand children born alive, or 1 in every 70: 


Locan Diseases. 


al diseases in 1900 were the cause of 24,857 deaths, and averaged 
per 10,000 living. This group comprises diseases of the various 
is and special organs of the body, the principal being diseases of 
wvous system and of the circulatory system, which are further 
retort saen te rare 

pirat 1. Which caused 5,6 to 12 

F peers system, responsible for 5,916 deaths, or 1912 
,000; and of the urinary system, the deaths from which numbered 
equal to a rate of 4°71 per 10,000. 


Diseases or tHe Nervous System. 


been asserted that coincident with the advance of civilisation 

+ been an increase in diseases of the nerves and brain, but from 
es in the following table showing for each State the number 
and the death-rates, since 1870, it will be seen that such has 
the case. Moreover, it has been ascertained that deaths from 
and convulsions in proportion to population are now less fre- 
han formerly. In 1900 the total deaths from diseases of the 
and brain numbered 5,223, or at the rate of 11-58 per 10,000 





1sT1-75. 1876-80. | 1881-85. | 1886-90, 1991-05. 





Nomnen of Deaths, 
| 8,522 | 
| 
| 
} 
| 





—— | 3:820_ 
27,286 26,201 











1625 
16°30 
16 

lau 
1516. 
20°25 
mits 102 
1759 | LGNZ 




















* Pour sears, 1872-76. 





is only 8-72 per 10,000 living. 
Dearus ry Crungeiete, 
Included under the heading of local diseases are diseases of partu- 
, which, together with puerperal fever, a septic disease of the 
ee ca ee ee In 
from 


diseases averaged 1 in every 190 births, which 
from the ratio to ane: some births are, 



































‘The rate showed a tendency to decline up till 1893, since when it has 
risen. The statistics presented above, however, are not absolutely to 
he relied upon, for the reason that medical attendants do not take 
sufficient care whew furnishing the certificate required of them by law 
to state the real cause of death; for instance, it ix believed that the 

word puerperal is omitted in many cases, especially of pywmia and 
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The number of marriages and the marriage-rate per thousand of the 
population for each State during the year B00 are shown below == 











During 1900 the marriage-rate of Australasia increased from 7-06 to 
7°39 per thousafd, while in each of the States it was higher than the 
for the preceding ten years, and this may be 1 upon as a 
sure sign of returning prosperity. 
The number of marriages in each state and in the whole of Austral- 
asia, in quinquennial periods from 1861 to 1900, was us follows :-— 





ron |sso| a0 neo, |e | 800m, 101-06. | 100-100 


90,788 | 117,086 
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| “ dividing the number of legitimate births during each quin- 
ne ium by the number of marringes during the preceding five 


Nowner of Children to a Marriage, 


| ssrazs. | revean, | vans, | reece, | aim-sa sso, 


| 





BOL 


555 495 448, 
715 577 503 | 486 


S79 | 559 | 406 | 453 








Western Australia has been excluded from the table during the 

itter years, as the sudden influx of population since the discovery of 

e Fpcntidas has unduly increased the number of births to be divided 

number of marriages of the preceding five years, and would have 

he effect of making the marriages of that State appear more fertile than 

ey really.are. Ofcourse, the above means of determining the fecun- 

of marringes ix only to be used in the absence of more direct, 

; still the results cannot be very far from the truth, as is 

ed by the case of New South Wales, where accurate computations 

¢ shown the number of children to be expected from the present: 

gea to be only 4°04, The table shows that, on the whole, the fer- 

ty of marriages has been steadily declining since 1885, which bears. 
ib what has been before remarked in dealing with this question, 

| Particulars relative to divorce in Australasia will be found in the 

pter headed ‘Social Condition. 
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‘The high rate of increase prior to 1831 arose from the small number 
people on which the increase was caleulated ; while between 1831 
eh 1841, it was due to the policy of State-aided immigration which 
‘was then in vogue. The discovery of gold, which proved a strong 
incentive towards emigration to Australia, accounted for the high rate 
‘during the period from 1851 to 1861. The rate of incrense since 1861 
shows a regular decline during each decennial period, and from 1891 to 
1901 neat annual increase was only 1-78 per cent, which is but slightly 
in aoe of the natura! increase due to the excess of births over deaths, 
The chief factor determining the increase of population in Australia 
“prior to 1860 was immigration, and until recent years the States of 
hac land and Western Australia gained more largely from this 
source than from births ; but taking the whole period of forty-one years 
from 1861 to1901 embraced in the following table, the two elements 
of increase compare as follows :— 
Arrivals from allroad in excess of departures 780,805 
Births in excess of deaths ....... 1,910/392 
The popes of each State (excl ve of aborigines, a few in New 
South Walos and Victoria excepted) at the last five census periods, 
and at the ond of 1901, is shown below :-— 





State. ie 1301. | is. | tsa. | 1st. | 101. [>a 





751,468 [1,192,284 |1,254,846 | 1,279,700 
962,346 |1, 140,405 [1,201,070 | 1,208,710 
04 | 215,525 | 303,718 | 496,596] “510, 

320,431 | 362,604 
4 49,782) 184,124 
‘Tasmania ........... 90,211 101.7. 115,705) 146) 667 | 172,475 
Commonwealth 1,158,973 |1,068,377 [2,252,617 9,183,287 8,771,715 
New Zealand. "99,021 | ‘256,308 | “489,033 | “626,658 "772,719 
| 


.| 1,252,994 11,024,770 {9,749,550 3,800,805 rere 4,020,510 











Tn order to show the great differences in the growth of the population 
‘of the individual States during the last ten years, the appended table has 
heen prepared, giving the population at the end of each year since 1892, 





ew South| eens: | south | Western Sew, | Aaptrale 
Yeu. ‘Walen |r Sia” | atwrate|Australa puna 3 land, 
| 





| a,101,709 | : 1m.aso 
TBd590 


Tz 280 
3,202,370 
178970 | 


Tis 
14,080 


SEUGAURENS 


1,370,700 
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to each state from immigration is apt to be misleading, sinee 

original density of population must be deemed a factor affecting 

current of immigration. The following figures show the density of 

i square mile in each State at the time of taking the 
last five occasions and also nt the close of 1901 ;— 








020 | O56 | o76 | 107 | 137 
oss | 2445) | «a | 600 | 7:39) 
ort | oes | oe | 22e | 143 | 








At thie close of the year 1901 the population of Australasia, including 
the native races, only renched a density of 1°54 persons per square 
mile—a rate which is far below that of any other civilised country; and 
excluding Australian aborigines and Maoris, the density was only 
1-50 per square mile. But « comparison of the density of population 
in Austrnlasia with that in older countries of the world is of little 
| Some use, beyond affording some indication of the future of these 

ites when their population shall have reached the proportions to 
be found in the old world. The latest authoritative statements give 
‘the density of the populations of the great divisions of the world as 
follows : 





Continent. lar in equare Milex 


| 





1,512,240,000 





From the earliest years of settlement there was a steady if not 
powerful stream of immigration into these States; but in 1861, 
memorable for the finding of gold, the current was swollen by thousands 
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ts introduced into Australasia either wholly or partly at the 
‘expense of the State, up to the end of 1901 :— 


‘State, | rico a, | 1881 to 1901. | Total, 





New South Wales... 177,234 | 34 


epaiunaltk 477,039 
New Zealand ... 100,920 


Anstralngin ... | 878,559 





* Exulusive of a number prior to 1870, of which no record can bo found. 


Queensland and Western Australia are the only States that at present 
eee aeerenis New South Wales ceased to do so in 1888, Victoria 
ically ceased assisted immigration in 1873, South Australia in 
886, Maeacte and New Zealand in 1891. 
The following table shows the increase of population by excess of 
fmimigration over emigration for the five decennial periods ended 1900, 
and for the year 1901 :-— 





E- aston | wot | 1871-30, | 1881-90. |r| wo. 


45,539 |109,341 |ios, 205 16,167 | 6,744° 
BR 1935 12,6728 112,097 108,705") 3,784" 
68,191 | 73,849 |101,525 17,247 | 3,974 
17,949 | 34, 17,004° 16,623°) 1,596" 
10,170 118,592 | 11,041 
6,572 73° 1,875" 


8,277 |203,022 |376,585 | 26,515 | 1,516 
2 118,637 |132,976 | 9,453 | 27,211 | 4,123 


291,914 |835,998 |386,018 | 53,72 5,659 








* Denotes oxcest of emigrants, Included in New South Wales figures, 


Tt will be seen that Australasia has gained but little by excess of 
immigration over emigration during the past eleven years. For the 
1881-90 the gain from this source was 386,018; but in the 
ensuing period it fell to 53,726, and in three of the States there was an 
actual loss by emigration. Of all the States, Western Australia alone 
seems to attract intending emigrants from other countries, and but for 
excess of arrivals shown by that State during 1901, Australasia would 
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‘Tt will be seen that the age constitution of the male population is 
the same in all the States with the exception of Western Aus- 
alin. In the latter State the males in the supporting ages represent 
"16 per cent. of the male population, while the average for the 
maining States is only 60-92 per cent.; the male dependents in 
tern Australian constitute 25-83 per cent., and thase who have 
ached old age only 2-01 per cent. of the total male population. In 
‘other States there is no marked difference in the various grou) 
ing that Victoria shows a much larger proportion of aged mal 
any other State. The proportion of population in the dependent 
ups ranges from 32:44 per cent. in New Zealaud to 36°32 per cent. 
ania; the variation is a trifle greater in the supporting ages, 
proportion for Tasmania being 5940 per cent. as against 63-34 per 
in Queensland. In the old age group there is a wider margin, 
proportions ranging from 2-90 per cent. in Queensland to 6:13 per 
in Victoria. Western Australia and Queensland show she greatest 
ions of males at the military ages, the other States being 
femarkably even. On the 3lat March, 1901, there were 644,500 men 
the Commonwealth who could be called upon to perform military 
service, and 130,500 in New Zealand. 
_ The female population of Australasia may be conveniently grouped 
four divisions, namely, dependent ages from infancy to 15 years 
eproductive ages, from 15 to 45; mature ages from 45 and under 6! 
and old ages from 65 years, The numbers of each class in the different 
tates at the time of the census are shown below :— 





Reproductive | 
Dependent Ages, Ages of sand | Old Ages, os 
Up to lbyeacs. | Azer Le and under 65. | years anil over. 





Ht 
| per! 
ett, 


03, 





13,825 
206,280 


102,095 | 4-09 
S182 | 4775 
37,810 | 58°01 


31,514 | 38-09 yous | #7 13] 





6S5,0L4 | 20°85 | 878,178 jeer 
| 
127,029 | 4°05 | 188,887 |O-03) 43,008 


Tes | 96°29 1,086,068 | 65°04 | saga | 115) 


























isan Cy years 
eke | ame 


689,918 | 162,697 ‘ST, 748 
131,451 32,430 6,01) 


821,200 | 195,127 | 43,759 








(Comparing the results obtained from these figures with those already 
ed at in the preceding pages the proportion of population in the 
rent groups at each census period was as shown below. 
~ Mates, 
Under 15 years. 16 and under @. ‘Gand over. 
Percent of male | Per cent.of male | Por cent, of male 
‘popalstion, ‘population, population, 














1sal. | 1901. | 1801. il iwo1, | 1891. | 





Ba 


5940 


61-68 
63-02 


G156 | 6191 
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There has been a decrease in the proportion of males at dependent 
in all the States with the exception of Victoria and Queensland, 

8 Target decrease is shown in Western Australia where the pro- 
0 fallen from 28°73 per cent. in 1891 to 23°83 per cent. in 
‘The changes were more general in the supporting ages, for while 
a Western Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand show 
the proportions ‘in the other States decreased. In 1891 

stern Australia had’ the highest proportionate ponies at support- 
pronase 6 *59 per cent, but in 1901 this had been increased to 
‘16 per cent.,a proportion greatly in advance of that for any other 
In regard ‘to the population which has reached old age the 
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|The pees the chief cities of Australasia has been remarkable, and 

pe paral jong the cities of the old world. Even in America the 

cities has heen accompanied by a corresponding increase 

1 the capieenrig but in Australia, perhaps for the first time in 

y, was presented the spectacle of magnificent cities growing with 

lons rapidity, and embracing within their limits one-third of the 

ion of the states of which they are the seat of government, The 

ortmul aggregation of the population into their capital cities is a most 

anate element in the progress of these states, and as regards some 
them is becoming more marked each year. 

‘One satisfactory feature in connection with the growth of population 

the chief cities of Australia is that such increase has not taken place 

ough absorption of the rural population. To all new countries 
tendency has been for immigrants to settle in or near the principal 
whieh mostly lie near the seaboard, and the fact that these States 
no good gable waterways leading from the interior tends 

ti darter to the aggregation of population in the cities. 

‘The increase in the population of the chief cities of Australasia and 
he estimated numbers of their inhabitants at the various census periods, 
fe shown in the following table, which illustrates the remarkable 

a8 referred to :— 





53,024 | 95,789 137,776 | 204,989 
23,143 | 139,916 206,780 | 282,947 

2,543 6,051 15,029 31 
$14,677 | 18,903 | 42,744 
: 5,244 
19,092 

90 





*In IMG, fin 1H, f In 1880, 


| the aggregation of Papidetion is most marked in the cases of Mel- 

ourne and Adelaide, while Sydney is also conspicuous, The other cities 
¢ not so remarkable, the proportion of the people resident in 

Wellington especially hoing very small. The proportion of population 

h each capital compared with that of the whole State is shown below 
the last four census periods. 





| 17. | 1s, | 180.) 1908 





percent. | per cent. | per cent. | percent. 
|" 27-34 29" 33°86 3500 
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Brernrnaces. 


‘One of the subjects of inquiry at the census of 1901, as at previous 

tions, was the birthplaces of the population. ‘The result of the 

pati shows that while there are differences in the component parts 

population in the several states, these differences are slight, and 

eet Lean of the people in Australasia—to the extent, indeed, 

ean per cent.—are of British origin. Probably the population of 
Pestraton’a is more homogeneous than that of most European countrie: 

even in Queensland, where people of foreign descent are proportion- 

more numerous than in any of the other states, they only amount 

@ 871 per cent, of the total population. The subjomed table shows in 

{condensed form the results of the tabulation of the birthplaces of the 

1 of euch state, the figures being exclusive of aborigines: 





‘New South ens] South | Westera| 
Wales, | Vietoria. | “Vand. |Australia Australia 





7,170 sos | s4a08 | aaa 
16,000 


14,968 
Ext} 





} 1,070,164 S21,911 | 280,442 [ teb,ota | te7,oas  ei,05e 
10,089 | sz [ Ti) err] Lio) bteace. 
1,089,748 | 829,482 | 290,156 | 120,680 | 149,101 643,180 











2b, O88 134, 

jesse) ion | ane] as | ae 

19,984 | 6397 2,085 | 47,858 

ja 17,036 | 848 | ogee | 35ST | 43,524 

‘Total, Unitet Kingdom... s 120,160 | $6,800 | 41,061 | 19,815 , 205,101 
(pila art Ceylon .. 

‘Tiritinh Vomemions, 

‘Total, British Empire .. 
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[ 1,085 
Sere] 420s | 147% 
11,906 | "30 | 1,288 


43,254 | 13,500 | 10,578, 











me | 
7,201,070 | 406,806 | 902,604 | 183,126 | 173,78 | T7271 























Next to the Australasian-Lorn ‘population, natives of the United King- 

om were by farthe most numerous class in each State. ‘The following, 
table shows the: tages of natives of Englandand Wales, Scotland, 

ad Ireland to the total population of each state :-— 


Natives of — 





It was to be expected that the percentage of natives of the United 
m would be highest in Queensland which has introduced .a 
number of assisted immigrants during the last twenty years. 
ough natives of England and Wales arenumerically stronger, yet 
the composition of the population of the United Kingdom be.talen 
to consideration, it will be seen that Scotch and Irish colonists are 
telyrmuch more numerous than those of English birth, A 
“eurious feature of the information is the apparent preference on the 
‘part of Ttishmen for Queensland and Scotsmen for New Zealand, 
~ ‘The number of natives of parts of the British Empire other than the 
Whited Kingdom and Australasia enumerated in these states was very 
‘small, amounting only to the following percentages of tho total popula- 
tion :—In New South Wales, 0-44 per cent, ; in Victoria, 0°38 per 
ent. ; in Queensland, 0:55 per cent. ; in South Australia, 0°37 per 
‘eent.; in Western Australis, 1°07 per cent.; in Tasmania, 0:35 per 
cent. ; and in New Zealand, 054 per cent. ; average for Australasia, 
O47 percent. Natives of Canada and of India and Ceylon make 
the salority of this class, which numbered only 21,319 altogether, It 
is not conside dase to give a complete tabulation of natives of all 
Foreign countries, and only the more numerous are given in these pages. 
Tmmigrants from Germany are by far the most numerous, ‘The Chinese 
are next in point of Banos: followed by Scandinavians, while natives 
‘of the United States, France and Italy are also fairly numerous. 
‘Polynesians constitute a considerable section of the community in 
, but are almost unknown in some of the other States, 
‘The ypercentages to the total population of -each State of ‘natives of 
Germany, of the Seandinavian Kingdoms (Sweden ‘and Norway sand 
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eearried,” Married,’ Widowed,” and “Divorced”; but this decision 
fas not adhered to by South Australia and Tasmania, where the 
Lvorced were probably included under the heading of unmarried. 
Per the sake of comparison a similar classification has therefore 
ween made in the tabulation of the other states, The people who 
feturned themselves as “divorced” on the census schedules were very 
‘ew in number, and it ix reasonable to assume that the numbers 
ere wide of the truth, owing to the reluctance on the part of many 
feople whose marriage bonds had been severed to return themselves 

“ divorced” in the census schedules. The information given below is 
fot absolutely correct, as the returns of Victoria are not yet complete, 

it the figures have been estimated from those of the other states, 
thaving due regard to the different age constitution of the population. 

The following table shows the number of males in each state under 
She headings of “ Unmarried,” “ Married,” and “ Widowers 

ion of each to the male population. The figures are exclusive 

‘of aborigines, « few in Victoria and New South Wales excepted, and 
the proportions are calculated only on the number of those persons 
‘whose conjugal condition was set down :— 
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203,927 | 28°00 | 19,501 | 
172,590 28°98 | 18781 | 
72,213 | 26-19 | 6,812 

754 | 20-69 | 5,102 
2849 | 2,992 
25,807 | 28-89 | 2.000] 
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710,005 
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275,705 
194,422 
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Commonwealth ¥359,314 | 63°79 560,954 | 29°39 | 55,688 | 


| 1,075,950 
Mew Zealand cc.) 273,113 | 67:90 118,475 | 2945 | 10,653 | 402,241 
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‘The figures show that only 28°39 per cent. of the male population of 
the Commonwealth is married. The rates are fairly uniform throughout 
‘Australasia with the single exception of Queensland, where unmarried 
{males form 71-34 per cent. of the male population, ‘The following table 





55% 


Aumongst the widowed, females largely, outnumber to, 
expecta fom the higher death rato alk ie pected 


Native Races. 
At the census off 1901 only: 47,296 aborigines were enumerated, of 
f whom 43,611 were full-blooded aborigines or half-castes in nomadic 
Sondition, and. 3,685 were halfcastes: living in, a state of civilisation, 
rand thea ave been included in the rolinopaiatiags The following 
ble shows the dixtribution.of each class amongst the various States. 


‘Numbee of Aborigines. 





Pull-blooded 
Ctiitieed 
andnomadic | paipeumtes. 





“Included witt full-biooded aborigines. 
‘These figures only represent aborigines enumerated'at the consus, aud! 
except in: Victoria, Tasmania, and New South Wales, they must not be 
taken as indicating the strength of the aboriginal population. The 
native aboriginal race is extinct in: Tasmania, and) practically so in 
Victoria xe the number recorded was only 271, ‘The aborigines: in 
New South Wales totalled 7,434 at the census of 1901, and as their 
tumber was 8,280 ten years previously, they are apparently decreasing 
ata rate slightly in excess of 1 per cent..yearly. In Snempland only 
6,670 aborigines were enumerated, but. their full strength is 
at 25,000) while in South Australia, although 27,123 were caumernted) 
the total. number cannot be fur short of 50,000; The census of Western: 
Anstralia included only those aboriginals within the bounds of settle 
ment, and as large portions of this, the greatest in area of all the 
Australian States, aru. as yet unexplored it is evident that the number 
shown, 5,260, gives no idea as to the total aboriginal population. It is 
estimated that. the aborigines, in Western Australia are fully 70,000 
in number, wliich would make the total aboriginal population, of the 
continent about 153,000, The difficulty of enumerating the aborigines, 
even in the civilised area of Australia, will be apparent wien. their 
_ migratory habits aro considered ; and as by far the greater portion of 
their number lives outside the bounds of civilisation, in practically 
| unexplored territory, this estimate of their numerical strength is 
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‘These figures show that the aliens number are 1,000 of the 

exclusive of aborigines, in New South Wales, and 47°59 

r 1,000 in Queensland. In the other States the proportions would 

be so large, as the employment afforded by the sugar industry is 

for the introduction of the Pacific Islanders to Queensland 

such large numbers, and to a considerable extent for the influx of 

into New South Wales. 

‘The further immigration of Pacific Islanders to Australia ix now 

ted by the Pacific Islands Labourers Bill. This Act is particu- 

directed against the continued employment of these aliens on the 

plantations, and under its provisions only « certain limited 

amber will be allowed to enter Australia up to the 31st March, 1904. 

ter that date their farther immigration is prohibited, and all agree- 

8 for their employment must terminate on the 31st December, 1906, 
When any Pacific Islander found in Australia will be deported. 

‘The influx of Hindoos and other Eastern races has long caused a 

of uneasiness amongst the people of Australia, and restrictive 

lation was’already in force in some of the States prior to federa- 

. One of the first measures passed by the Federal Parliament was 

le Immigration Restriction Act, which provides for the exclusion of 

Person who, when asked to do so, fails to write out and sign a 

eof fifty words in a European language specified by an officer of 

be Customs, The Act does not apply, however, to persons in posses- 

2 of certificates of exemption, to Majesty's land and sea forces, 

he master and crew of any public vessel of any Government, to any 

duly accredited by any Government, to a wife accompanying 

musband if he is not a prohibited immigrant, to all children under 

ears of age accompanying their father or mother if the latter are 

Seal femalipents, or to any person who satisfies an officer of 

e Cu that he has been formerly domiciled in the Commonwealth. 

The number of Chinese in the various States had increased so 

dly prior to 1880 that it was deemed expedient by the Govern- 

nts to enact prohibitive laws against the immigration of these 

ns, and their migration from one State to another. For several 

a poll-tax of £10 was imposed, but this was not considered 

ciently deterrent, and in New South Wales, in accordance with 

most recent legislation on the subject, masters of vessels are for- 

en under a heavy penalty to g more than one Chinese to every 

[S00 tons, anda poll-tax of £100 is charged on landing. In Victoria, 

‘Queensland, and South Australia no poll-tax is imposed, but masters 

‘of vesiels may bring only one Chinese to every 500 tons burden. The 

Western Australian Act was similar to that in the three last-named 

until recently, but has now been superseded by the Coloured 

Immigrants Restriction Act, Tasmania allows one Chinese passenger 

to every 100 tons, and inrposes a poll-tax of £10. In New Zealand an 

Act similar to the Tasmaninn Act was in force until 1896, when the 

poll-tax was raised to £100, and the number of passengers restricted 
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ike declaration of some other person as to his term of residence in 
@ state; in South Australia six onthe’ residence is compulsory, while 
Queensland an Asiatic or African alien must be married and have 
wife living in the state, and must have resided in the state for three 
ars, when he must present a similar memorial to that cited above. If 
€ application is granted, he becomes entitled to all privileges except 
at of becoming a member of the Legislature. 
In all the states any alien woman marrying a natural-born subject 
comes and is deemed to be naturalised, and any person resident in 
@ state who has obtained a. certificate off naturalisation in any British 
ion, and who presents such certificate, and further satisfies the 
bvernor that he is the person named in the cer 


thout any further residence in the state being required of him. 
The rights of naturalisation are refused the Chinese in some of the 
tes, viz, New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and Western. 
fia, Germans, have availed themselves. most. largely of the 
haying taken out about one-half of the eertificates granted. 
ithe number of naturalised persons in. New South Wales at. tlie 
cape date was. Rig of whom oes were males and 354 females. OF 
no less than 1,512 males and 218 féemales were Germans, 
prese Lar nearly 47 per cent. of the whole number. The-information 
not available for any of the other Commonwealth states ;, but in New 

nd the number of naturalised persons was 4,672. 
The number of persons naturalised in Australasia during, 1900 was. 
29, distributed amongst the various states as follows :— 





T 


Bean» 
‘Geensan- Chinese. | Others | Total 
| Senman- | gisavisin | | 





New Sonth Wales .., 
‘Victoria . 











EDUCATION. 


T would have been if communities so as the 
Australasian States had neglected to provide for the education 

of the children, ‘This duty, so vitally affecting the welfare of the people, 
has been recognised as one of most important which the State could 


esas ae every province of the ample 
made public inser Leudion eek frovition todeedh 
far beyond what has been done in most of the 
countries of the old world. In addition to a aystem of primary educa- 
tion, in all the states there are grammar and high schools, by means 
of which those who have the desire may qualify for the higher studies 
of the University. So bountiful is the provision made by the State that 
in most cases the cost of education is merely nominal, the 
the parents ceases to be an excuse for the ignorance of the children. 
Tt is true that in the very early days of colonisation but little attention 
was paid to education; but so soon as the sharp struggle for bare 
existence was over, attempts were made to provide means of instruction 
crus rising generation, and the foundations were laid of an educational 
that is in the highest degree creditable to these young com- 
faanttion ‘The religious bodies were naturally the first to tou! eee 
and provide teachers ; but there was always a proportion of 
=e objected to denominationalism, principally those who Lasts to 
denominations which were not subsidised by the State ; hence there 
arose a national or non-sectarian system, which has in the course of time 
almost monopolised the educational field. 

Tn all the Australasian provinces the State system of education is 
secular, Compulsory clauses find a place in the Acts of the various 
states; but the enforcement of these is not everywhere caqually 
strict. In Victoria, for example, compulsory attendance at schoo! 
aes rigorously insisted upon, while im Quosanland the principle of 

has been allowed to remain almost in abeyance, and in 
the. other para it has been enforced with varying degrees of strict 
ness. In Victoria, Queensland, New Zealand, Western Ai 
South Australia the primary education prov! ided by the State is enti: 
free of charge to the parents; in New South Wales and Tasm 
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snall fees are charged, but these are not enforced where the parents can 


reasonably plead poverty. 
‘The statutory school-age in cach State is as follows :— 


New South Wales. ccc over 6 and under 14 years. 
6 BB 


South Australia 
Western Australia 


In New South Wales, for many years, a dual system of education was in 
existence. The four State-nided denominations—the Church of England, 
Roman Catholic, Presbyteriun, and Wesleyan bodies—had schools sup- 
ported by annual votes from Parliament, administered under the control 
of the head of each denomination for the time being. There were also 

jational schools, likewise supported by the State, but under the control 

a Board appointed by the Government. This plan was found to be 


costly and wasteful make extreme, for in many vountry towns there 
were in existence several small and inefficient competing schools where 
the total number of children was not more than sufficient for one well 
conducted establishment. So strongly was this evil felt that changes in 
the law were made from time to time, until at length the denominational 
system was abolished altogether, and one general and comprehensive 
plan of public instruction adopted in its place. This reform was not 
without much agitation, extending over a considerable 

period. A league was formed with the object of securing the establish- 
ment of secular, compulsory, and free education, and in 1880, under the 
of Sir Henry Parkes, the measure establishing the prevent system 

became law. Education in the public schools is now non-sectarian, 
facilities are afforded to clergymen to give religious instruction 
Specified school-hours to children whose parents belong to their 
ee and desire that this instruction shall be given. It is 
compulsory, and free to all who cannot afford to pay, while a merely 
nominal fee is charged to those who are ina position to contribute to- 
wards the cost of the teaching of thei: ren. Forsecondary education 
there are a number of superior and high schools entirely supported by 
the State, besidesnumerous colleges, grammar schools, and denominational 
schools which obtain no assistance from the Government, excepting the 
Sydney Grammar School, which receives a statutory endowment of 
£1,500. Scholarships and bursaries have boe d in connection 
with many of these schools. The dine ch is liberally 
endowed by private individuals as wel , grants degrees 
which rank with those of Oxford and Cambridge. Educational affairs fi in 
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schools, which it is customary to include with the others. 
schools in New Zealand ure excluded from the returns :— 





‘Teachers en clualve 
of Sewing: 





New South Wales... 
Victoria .... 


10,024 | 18,128 





E 
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States, with the exception of Victoria, there has been « 
i 1 the number of State schools during the Jet few 
toria the reverse has been the case, for since 
operation has decreased from 2,233 to 1,948, This is ie 
eo ait of retrenchment, initiated at that time, by which 
nic an amalgamation of schools in large centres of popula- 
im other districts schoola have been closed and the pupils con- 
other institutions at the cost of the State, Under the first 
of this scheme no fewer than 84 schools have been converted into 
adjuncts to others in the neighbourhood, At these adjuncts—which 
are not included in the number of schools set down in the table— 
instruction is now imparted only to young children, in junior classes. 
‘The system of conveyance, brought into operation under the second part 
of the scheme, has been the means of closing 270 schools, an allowance 
being made by the State to parents to defray the coat of conveyance of 
their children to schools further removed from their pluce of abode. 
Notwithstanding the reduction in the number of schools during the past 
five years, consequent on the above retrenchment 5 the increased 
jon of averuge attendance shows that educational facilities are 
distributed. 
‘The 960 schools in Queensland include 441 State schools, 80 special 
provisional schools, 435 ordinary provisional schools, and 4 schools 
benevolent establishments. In compliance with a resolution of 
ae Lagi Assembly, the provisional schools, whi d 
nes subsidy not exceeding £50, and not moi 
fest of new buildings and furniture, laced on the same 
thoting ms State schools in regard to subsidy, thi si 
the responsil 
2s 
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Ten fey how we br nd we omg 
the § with those given for otherwise the extension” 
of pul od ih Unt State» seem to be incommensurate 
with the population, As a matter of fact, the progress has 
Pat aD cee bits Bonin a eae PO 
eae in the previous table, the total number of teachers em 
porte ie Gye ese ntiotie was 18,123—8,099 males and 10,024 
females—exclusive of sewing-mistresses, of whom there were 74 inNew 
South Wales, 415 in Victoria, 13 in South Australia, 48 in Western 
Australia, and 176 in New Zealand. New South Wales is the 
State where employment is afforded to a greater number of 
opened pigeon ctheemmeDreairemempegeiaiies so 


hes cae dr hich rh wo years of their course, 
thon the Eon oaehon will not be aired totench, but will receive instruc. 
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According to the official returns, the proportion of the quarterly 
enrolment of scholars in premere attendance was highest in New Zealand, 
the percentage for which colony was 85-1. This was followed 


Western Australia with 80-2 per cent., while Queensland was 

with 78:7 per cent. The percentage for Victoria was 75:8; for 
South Australia and Tasmania, 74:1; and for New, South Wales, | 
726. The percentage of the population of New Zealand—1514— 
shown as in average attendance at the State schools, it must 
be remarked, is rather higher than it should be, on account of a — 


number of Maori children attending the ordinary schools in districts 
whore there are none established for the “natives,” while the basis on 
which the proportion has been calculated is the population exclusive 
of aborigines. Still, when fall allowance has been made on this score, 
the percentage is higher than is found in any other State. The 
“Native” schools in New Zealand, of which the number was 91, had 
a teaching-staff of 158, exclusive of 14 sewing-mistresses, in 1901, with 
an enrolment of 3,273 and an average attendance of 2,592 scholars, and. 
the expenditure on the schools pes the year amounted to £25,316. 
Of the 3,273 children enrolled at these schools, 2,632 were Muoris 
303 were half-castes, and 338 were Europeans. 


Cosr or Pritary Epvcariox. 


‘The official reports of the various States show that during the year 
1901 the cost of administration and maintenance of the State schools of 
Australasia was £2,335,042, while the revenue from fees, rents, sales of 
books, ete., amounted to £104,730, leaving a net cost to the State of 
£2,230,312, excluding a sum of £232,006 expended on school premises, 
Assistance to private schools where primary or secondary education is 








Australia, Weste ia, and New Zealand, yet 

only State where no fees were received in 1901; but, as pointed out on. 
& previous page, the State receives contributions from local districts 
towards the construction of school buildings, the amount of such eon 


during 1901 included 


sale fh and school materials, and sundry receipts amounting: 
to 


Tt will be seen from the above table that, excluding the expenditure 
on school premises, the net cost of public instruction in Australasia in 


1901 was £2,335,042. This is equivalent to £3 19s, L1d. for exch child 
attendance 
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schools. exhibitions, held in 
, 1901, 19 candidates were successful. There are at present 70 


76,535. At the annual examinations for scholarships, 198 boys and 

81 girls competed, while three exhibitions to universities were gained 

grammar school pupils, In the last quarter of 1901 there were 

108 State scholars in attendance at the various grammar 

schools. Of the 72 exhibitions granted since the year 1878, when they 

were first instituted, 54 have been gained by students who had 
previously won scholarships from State schools. 

Tn South Australia the Advanced School for Girls was attended 
133 pupils in 1901, The fees amounted to £1,218, and the rt 
ture to £1,338, so that there was a loss on the year's transactions of 
£120, against which must be set the fact that 35 bursary-holders were 
taught free. There are twelve bursaries for this school annually 
awarded to State school pupils. Six University scholarships of the 
value of £35 each are annually awarded to day students on the 
recommendation of the University Council, and 18 other scholarships of 
£10 each are awarded to evening students. There are also avail ey 
exhibitions and 24 bursaries f¢ and girls, and 20 junior 
are also offered annually to pupils attending schools under the Minister. 
In Western Australia ites is a high school for boys at Perth, which 
in 1901 received Government aid to the extent of £1,083. In 1901 
the number of pupils on the roll, including boarders, was 96, and the 
average daily attendance was 93. ‘Two State scholarships for this school, 
valued at £75 each and tenable for three years, are awarded re 
The Government also offers annually ten bursaries of the value of £10 
to children attending the elementary schools of the State—five to boys, 
and five to girls, In Tasmania exhibitions was at one 
time in force, but none have been granted 893. New Zealand 
has 25 incorporated or endowed secondary schools, ‘eon 

le ent 








towns there are two for girls and 

the teaching staff of the grammar schools r 
and 20 hers ; the number 
was 929; the average ly attendance, 


from the State. During 190! the total receipt 

and the expenditure, including salaries, to £28,821, 
There is no special information available with respect to the privat 

schools in South Australia. Tn Western Australia the pri 

institution is the Perth High School for Boys, which, in 

Government aid to the extent of £1,083. The school is under 

vision of a Board of Governors. In 1901 the teaching staff numbero 

5; the total number of pupils enrolled was 96, of whom 26 wer 

boarders ; and the average daily attendance was 93, | 
Included with the 215 private schools in Tasmania are 19 

schools and colleges, 6 of which are undenominational in : 


at these institutions in 1900, and accom: was i 
2,819 students. The average attendance du: the year was: 
of whom 467 were of the age of 15 years and As in 
South Wales, the majority of the pupils at. private institutions inv 
Zealand are enrolled at the Roman Catholic At the 


of 1901 the number of schools belonging to this denomination was | 
at which 10,687 scholars were enrolled, with an average daily attem 
ance of 9,228. co i 


Dirrvstos or Epvcatiox. 
‘ 
It will be seen that the Governments of the various States have dog 
Australia an 


much for the instruction of the children, and 
New Zealand attendance at school of children of certain ages is con 


pulsory, U; r, in spite of the law and in spite of the edue 
Beaal fciliseraffseded'bp the stnten arge maniocs of sheath 
growing up in total ignorance, and a large number with very litt 
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be su] that the officials of the public 

i are to blame for this lamentable 

BNNs gira ftieg acre inacoy, aha AacimOED 

the continuance of the evil, but the rescuing of 

n neglect of parents, and the effects of their own 
inclinations, docs not seem to appeal very strongly to the 


of these States, 
‘New South Wales the census returns for 1901 showed 
re were 17,464 children of school age, that is 6 and under 14 
ho were not receiving inatruction either at school or at home. 
eC Beiaiace foe thee wha posseused cxrtificains showing that 
up to the requirements of the Education Act, 
ly 5 percent. of the number quoted, there 
nae apeninal presumably growing up in blank j ignor- 
Tn addition to these a large proportion of the scholuns enralled 
acs nprredel he cequisite 70:days in each hali-year, 
ivate schools the State has no means of ascertaining 
cake ae toimpart instruction, while nothing 
regularity of attendance at these institutions as 
ven slied to produce returns. Legislation to 
is in Gere gamit by the State At 
the parents of *Shildren attending public schools are liable to 


tion if their children do not ea the number of days 
Betis Act. Private schools are not interfered with, while 
provision made for tracing and dealing with 
=e are not conrolled at any sehool, 
Tu Vietoris, the school ages are from 6 to 12 years, both inclusive, 
a careful estimate shows that the number of children’ of school age 


xemption, while 1 000 a scholars who entered or left during the currency 
= ‘ware considered to have complied with the requirements of 
In addition, there were 21,640 children who were exempt 
‘regular attendance under Section 13 of Act 1086. The total 
Pituraton was, therefore, 142,291. Assuming that the attend- 
e¢ at private schools was in the same ratio as that for State schools 
rly instructed in these institutions was 27,950, 
@ were in addition about 8,000 children regularly ins 
e, 80 that the total number of school 
on was about 178,000. Of 

tuition for a small portion of the year, but the great majority 


es ipenicien growing up in ignorance. 
f fegard to the other States, no definite information is available 


at doubtless it would be found that there is great 
ab with respect to the nttendance at school of n of the com- 





Tasmanian Universities in 1901 was as follow 








In addition to the above annual endowment, the Adelaide University 
has received a perpetual endowment of 50,000 acres of land from the 
Government of South Australia. The University of New Zealand has 
sree fi hee of £3,000 a year from Government, and an additional 
income it £2,500 from degree and examination fees, Of the 
affiliated colleges, Auckland University College is in receipt of a statutory” 
grant of £4,000 a year from Government. The University of Otago 
derives a sum of about £5,500 annually from rents of reserves. 

‘The number of students attending lectures in 190] is shown below. 
In New Zealand the students keep their terms principally at the: 
University of Otago, the Canterbury College, the Victoria College, and 
the Aue University College. 





University, 
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he University of Sydney there are three denomi- 

0 tl tients and Trude nal 

female students. In Melbourne there are three 
one of which contains a hall for 


attached to the University; and in New — 
‘itself is an examining and not bod; 
terms at three undenominational coll 


the corporate wileges extended to male students; and at the 
sang ‘Adelaide Universities this includes qualifying 


legrees conferred by the five Universities, including 
Seiscerod cc artcaten admitted ad eundem gradum, is a3 follows:-— 
1977 
3,920, 
473 
‘$95, 
138 


‘Trcuxtcan Epvcarion, 


instruction is given in nearly all the capital Siena of 

ia, as well as in many other parts of the country, and 
ery probability that instruction in such matters will before 
extended. The State expenditure on this important 
in five of the Commonwealth provinces and in New 


lucation 
will be found below ; information for South Australia is not 
= 


£ 
~ 27,674 
» 26,225 
» Hale 
1,432 
1,338 
7,132 








‘was 9,267, and the average weekly attendance 7, 
‘Technical College was opened at’ Newcastle, and 





to 
expenditure on the Technical Museum and branches, 
amount of £5,742 were received from the studenlts 
‘Technical education in Victoria has extended rapidh 
‘Government of New South Wales has wholly borne ch 


d 
ly, but while 

¢ cost of this 

‘of instruction, of Victoria has received great assistance pe 

munificonea, the Hon. F, Ormond, M.1.0., having given £15, 

assist in the establishment of a Working Men’s celles In 190 


there were 18 Schools of Mines and Technical Schools iving aid. 
the State. The total State expenditure during the year was 2 
‘Technical education has well advanced in South Australia, 


‘the extent of £3,250, while the receipts from fees and sale of 

to students amounted to £2,532. Manual instruction is iny I 
the public schools, and special instruction in agriculture is given 
st various country centres. At the Adelaide Agricultural Schoo 
101 pupils were enrolled during the year, and there was an averagi 
attendance of 56:8. 

In Queensland technical education has received some attention 
although there is no direct State control outside of North Bri 
‘There are 15 colleges attached to Schools of Art at various centres, 
these are subsidised at the rate of £ for £ of fees from students, 
1901 the total payments of the State to these institutions amounted t 
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u ‘The total roceipts of the Colleges during the year reached a 
a £28,589 and th expenditure was 92,520; of which salaries of 
‘The nomber of individual students receiving 
nawel ats males and 2,853 females. Statutory 
ng technical instruction in mining by 

g ‘of the School for Mines a Act of 1894,” but up to the present its 

isons have not been availed of. 
n Tasmania the foundations of new Technical Schools were laid in 
1889 in Hobart, and thoro is a branch school in Launceston, The 
shools are under the direction of local Boards of Advice, the members 
yhich act directly under the Minister in charge of education. The 
attendance of students in 1901, including those in the two 
of Mines, was 689. The total receipts for the year came to 
. Tn Western Australia a Technical School was opened in Perth 
om the 16th May, 1900, The total number of students enrolled in 1901 
Was 113, of whom 99 were males, and 14 females, The receipts during 
the year were £221, chiefly from fees, and the expenditure amounted to 


New Zealand there is a School of Mines in connection with the 
University of Otago, and two other Schools of Mines in mining districts ; 
'& School of Cale a and Technical Science, in connection with the 


and an Agricultural College at Canterbury. Under 
the Manual and Technical Elementary Instruction Act of 1895, State 
i ited to classes established for the purpose of imparting instrne- 
such branches of science and art as are dense?) by the 
ois and Art Department, South Kensington, and the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. Workshops have been established in 
‘Soanection with some of the public schools, and of the school day 
ven to elementary manual instruction, For the financial year 
¢ on technical instruction was 
capitation allowances, £3,596 
in special grants, and £730 represented a £ for £ subsidy 
ae eer At the three mining schools, the number of 
= is about 230. There are 41 students at the Canterbury Agri- 
and 89 at the School of Engineering and Technical 

aa in connection with the Canterbury College, 


Gewenat Epveatiox, 


‘Siriking evidence of the rapid progress made by these States in 
to education is afforded by a comparison of the educational status 

a pe ‘as disclosed by the five census onumerations of 1861, 
aya 1891, and 1901, In those years the numbers who coald 
and write, read only, and who were “unable to read were as follow, 
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under school. If the ation over 5 r 
sidered in Se ee ae tek eatin te results for 
whole of Australasia will be as follow :— | 









‘Whole Population, ! 





asm. | 1881. | 1801. | ea, 
Sie. | 
1217.59 | 1,996,001 | 2,578,522 

196,502 167,162 ua ‘at 
508,961 taoost | fant oy 


| 1002813 2,742,850 | 8,301,015 | 4,641, 














Population over 6 years of age. 
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The following table affords a eapregs of the number of each class 
| ln every 10,000 of the population for the same periods :— 





| ‘Whole Yopulation, Population over 5 years of aze. 





rset. | asz1. | uss. | sor. | 901, | asot. | asm. | 1851. | 1891. | Wo. 


| 
Om 7,000) 7,573 sg Wes (ear seca an 


2,022 G10] ss2) 1,890) 1,186) G80! oa) aa 


2044 2,390) 2,075) 1,777| 1,010) 
000) 19,000) za a 000) 
| 


Tt will be seen, therefore, that while in 1861 there were only 7,002 
persons who could read and write out of every 10,000 people over 5 
years of age, the number in 1901 had increased to 8,710, while those 
who were totally illiterate had in the same period decreased from 1,619 
to 1,065. The figures show that while there has been an increase in 
degree of education since 1891 for the whole eee the rate for 
persons over 5 years of age has slightly declined 

Looking at the matter still more closely with reference to age, it 
will be seen that the improvement in education is most marked in the 
ease of the rising generation. The following table shows the degree of 
education of all children between the ages of 5 and 15 years in 186], 
1871, 1881, 1891, and 1901, numerically and per 10,000:— 











‘Total between 5 and 16 yearn Por 10,000 children, 


eat. | asm. | 1881. | 1s01. 1901. | 290. | vars. | ass, | sa, 
T1468 7 meal m=) 691L 7,088 65 | 8,187 
«| 5,018 | 102,816 | 30,874) 0,010 3.100 | 2,000 | 2,000 | 82 | 400 
cH osser| capes 146 | 720 | 20m0 ere | 1,088 | nae 
++) 240,628 | 487,496 | 685,067 | 890,09: 7,084,810 10,000 10,000 | 10,000 | pa 10,000 
| i 

The proportion of those able to-read and write has, therefore, xrown 
from 4,037 to 8,137 in every 10,000 children during the forty years 
which the table covers, while the number of able read only in 

1901 was less than one-sixth of what i 

iMlterate had decreased by nearly oni 








ng ‘scsi data, 
decennial periods, 
20 

















‘The percen for those States for which the necessary informati 
Eecaratlale are serie] out'ia the Yollowiag tables 






227 
Bil 


The in 1901 was, therefore, less than one-twentieth th 
‘in 186) and there is every reason to expect that in the course of anotll 
few years it will be still further diminished. 


Pousure Lrprantes. 


In all the States public libraries have been established. T 
Public Libraries in Melbourne and Sydney are splendid institution 
the former comparing favourably with many of the Toraries in Euro) 
capitala The following table shows the number of libraries wh 
furnished returns, and the number of books belonging to them, for 
‘latest year for which information is available :— | 

No. of Xo. of 
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Sheen asa whole, Australasia may be said to be inthe first phase 

of agricultural settlement ; indeed, several States have not yet 

“emerged from the pastoral stage, Nevertheless the value of agricultural 

estimated at farm prices, is considerable, and amounts to over 

‘per cent. ofthe value of the pastoral and dairy produce. ‘The return 

"from agriculture in each State for the season 1901-2 was approximately 
as shown below :— 





‘Total value of | Averae Fale | proportion. ot 


Crops. pera, | Total Value, 





£ a 
6,687,000 | 218 
8,025,000 | 218 
2,497,000 
3,712,000 
861,000 
1,493,000 


per cent. 
2133 
751 
Th 
ise 


275 


aunewee 











10000 





a fact which is due to the proportionatel rer area under sugar- 

“eine in the former State, while in Tasmania the area devoted to fraitand 
Js, account for the high average per 

ern. Australia, w re the greater 

uce consumed is imported, prices are higher than in the 

‘eastern States, and the small area devoted to the plough returns on an 


e, Victoria occupies 
of the group, the produce of that 
55 h of that of 











‘Minor crops (other grain, root, &c.)... 





‘The principal crop is hay, which returned 25 per cent. of the total 
value, wheat coming next with 238 per cent. Minor crops returned 
large sum of £2,775,000—8'8 per cent.—to which, New Zealand alone 
contributed £2,219,000, the high value of the production in that province 
being due to the fact that there is an area of considerably over half a 
million acres devoted to the cultivation of turnips and other root crops, 
which are grown mostly as food for sh 

The average value of agricultural 
each of the Australasian provinces 
sented by the figures pre, below. It w 
shows the highest value, followed i 
Victoria, and New South Wales. land 
position with n yalue of less than half of South Australia. Come 
parisons of this kind are however somewhat misleading, as the main 
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Been ot empopsent aliheded by the industry and 
eee eras eneanes thee 


912i 
6160 


Below will be found the value of the agricultural production of the 
Commonwealth and New Zealand in the years 1871, 1881, and 1891. 
Comparing these figures with those for 1901 given above, it will be seen 
that while the total production of Austral is now over £11,000,000 
‘more than in 188], the average value per head has declined nearly 6 

it., and that, as compared with 1891, the value per head shows an. 
aa of £1 2s. 4d. As subséquent tables will show, a decrease in 


‘aed and not want of productiveness, was responsible for the decline 
value since 1881. The fall in prices, especially the prices of wheat, 
‘was very rapid down to 1895; for the next three years there was a 
‘ery material increase, in 1899 they fell again to the 1895 level, but 
in 1901 there was « more or less general increase. 














"Compared with the principal countries of the world, Australasia docs | 
f oes high position in regard to the gross value 


but in value per inhabitant it compares fairly well 








32> 


8 S$35832: 


Australasia (1901)... 


guuaitaux Warton 
ing the total extent of Innd in cultivation in 
Slates and New Zealand at different 
realy Ses ew which . 
hs abla, nad in te others wie vata 861, 


1,and 1901 embrace the iod from the Ist April 
eas eet sales Serta : 


os: in now over seven 


times: as large 
fhelland sutdcally promod be incladeh the vat 
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; Bienes see asen: in caltirations i 10816 A 
the acreay Soy henner ne lation, may 


ot onl Australia 9 mune, and this 
australia still holds, as it has 
followed at a long interval by 


==eoce § 
errr 





For the whole of Australasia the increase of agriculture as compared 
vith population is shown in the following table :— 


‘Tncrease of — 


per cent. [Peco percent. 


107-2 
432 | 381 


47°6 


ough during the period of forty-one years the population of 
‘im was nearly quadrupled, the aren of land devoted to agri- 
increased almost eightfold, and the rate of agricultural progress 
ore than twice that of the population. The chief progress was 
during the twenty years from 1861 to 1881, and the ten years 
to 1901, During the intervening | id from 1881 to 1891 

on nearly twis lly a8 the agricultural 


Progress in the seventies is what naturally might be expected, 
gold fever had altogether subsided about the end of the first 
‘anda large portion of the population was secking employment 
of a more nature than was afforded by the gold-ticlds, it was 
e anticipated that the same \f maintained, 
comparative decline in the ei 8 accounted for by the 
most of the best land had been tal ‘The earnest attempts 

@ State to assist the agriculturist in obtaining Jand on easy terms, 





ting comparisons between the seve 
States, however, it must be borne in mind that circumstances 
than the mere area in cultivation require to be taken into considera 
tion. It would not be fair, for instance, soon Aosta, sitet kan aaa 
7 persons per square mile, with Western Australia, which has 
inhabitant to. the square mile, The table has a value 
because it shows how each province has progressed in cultivation: 
soil during the periods quoted 











‘The subjoined table shows the epee of cultivated area devoted to 
the pees eel crops in each province, n that wheat forms 
the greatest percen! 0 of the tal tillage 
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‘The position in which each of the principal agricultural products stood 
in on to the total area under crop in Australasia, at various periods 
the year 1861, may be ascertained from the following table, The 
should, however, be taken in pear ae with those giving the 

ial areas cultivated, for a decline in the proportion of land under any 

ular crop does not necessarily mean a falling-off in the area devoted 
that product; on the contrary, in few instances has there been any 
‘wtnal retrogression. Tt is satixfactory to observe that there is a greater ~ 
increase in the cultivation of the more valuable and 
eearite checks from causes due to unfavourable seasons, the area 


devo sugar-cane, and “other crops" formed 15:3 per cent. 


4 to vines, 
‘the whole in 1901, as compared with 8°6 per cent. in 1861 


1861. 187. 1581. 1501. 


























Wheat. 


With the exception of Queensland and W estern Australia, all the 
‘States now produce sufficient wheat for their ow: ments, and in 
seasons there is a large and steadily incre: ce available 
i) ‘ at Britai ere Australian 
brat ia ell and favourably known. 
‘aren was sown than at any previous period, pro 
the effect of “greatly curtailing 





Taking stralasin was a net expert 
i dic macivabost 24 770,808 beck ee meee 


eases Lata acre te progres ol heat-growing during 
period of the last forty-one years:— i bas 


21,951 
51,757 














Tt will be seen that, during the twenty years extending from 1861 to 
1881, all the States, with the exception of Tasmania, made considerable 
additions to the area under wheat, the increase for the whole of 
Australasia being 2,634,423 acres, or an advance of 359 per cent, 
geen cae the extension of this form of ae a 

80 gen most of the increase in. hay ‘on place during: 
the last few seasons, in consequence - ay he prices ot wheat. 
which was taken advantage of ty the 
excepting South Australia and Tasmani 
in acreage, althgugh this was “partly due 
In New Zealand, the inva i 


1,910,645 avres—Dut hits New South 
the period amount 


Mistories ‘ 
wait of che Fy pore 
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™ - _ ¥ wheat , the = the i, 
recep rr during the period covered by the preceding 


Wushels, 


1,606,084 | 2,229,642 | 3,405, 
3,007,727 oe 


3s410,756 | 3,96, fd 
ecu me | a Brie 
10,171, 171,465 ae ‘21,378,009 


772,581 | 2,448,208 | 8,207,800 |10, 
10,913,996 i 375,837 ‘peices poms 








‘The severe drought which prevailed over the greater part of Austral- 
caused the wheat crop of 1901 to fall far below expectations, and 
is estimated that the harvest was affected to the extent of over 
d the dry weather: was 

ected See “ seinn which lasted in some districts right through 

in unfit for milling. 

luction it shown by New South Wales, 

uced selaie leven million bushels more than in 1891, 
wing statement, which gives the. proportion of the 

mcuced by each State in 1881, 1891, and 1901, the 

‘ew South Walks will be evident, for whereas in 1881 and 

it only produced 11 per cent. of the total crop, in 1901 it pro- 
apres 35 per cent. Victoria and New Zealand show the largest. 
the proportions falling from 38 per cent. and 28-6 per cent. in 

i to 28-5 per cent. and 9-5 per cent. hSDN in 1901 + 





P= po | 





percent. | percent, 
0 8 
i 28-5 
39 
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Kepending 40 r 
pment of Agriculture, the ata of riety in 
Ta S75,000 berets yea 1900 was 2,477,688,000 Palle wh = with with the 
as jel carey Lae inact Regs fon sick country Are eapentions 
the production being pee tebee 9 yes in Imperial bushels 



































‘The yield of wheat per ; 
4°6 bushels in South Austral 
the exception of Victoria, W. 








1901, 





bushel, bushels, 
106 101 
oo 17 
194 152 
46 4 
9 105 
219 194 
75 73 
8 27 
B41 85 








yield of 8:5 bushels per acre is a very small one when compared 
“with the following results obtaincd in some of the principal wheat- 
countries of the world. The averages shown are mostly based 

Yields during the six years 1894-99 :— 





Ayenge 
‘Country, ai" | Country, 
me ‘tere. 





bushels, | 
312 || United States 
26:1 | India....... i 
189 er 
168 | Argentine Repub 


WA bare statement of averages, however, is somewhat misleadin, 
‘Ts South Australia, for example, it is found that owing to favourable 
of culture a yield of 7 bushels is financially as satisfactory 
a os Ra of 15 bushels in New South Wales or of 20 bushels in 
New In these States the yield could be greatly increased if 
cultivation of n more scientific character were adopted. Progress in 
this direction is being made yearly, however; but not to the extent 
“ ld prevail, although the tendency in former years simply to 
put the seed in the ground and await results has been outgrown. 
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The very high value returned in New Zealand is due to the he 
yield of grain, the area under cultivation being small and 
Selected ; the values in Tasmania and Qui also i 
similar reasons, while in Western Australia the valuc of production | 
increased by the high prices obtained for wheat during portion of the: 

A detailed table of the value of the yield per acre during pe 
the last twelve years is shown below for the three principal wheatgrow 
states— New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia.’ 
values are estimated on the basis of the market rates ruling 
‘February and March of each . Tt -will be seen that a consider 
decline took place between 1891 and 1895, due for the most part to 
fall in prices rather than to any decrease of production, effec 
the rise in prices ix seen in the more satisfactory results in New So 
Wales during the seasons ending March, 1896. 1897, and 1898; 
‘Victoria and South Australia the drought is largely responsible for 
Jow values in those years :— 








rag ‘Average Vield per acre. Value of Avera Vield per non 
aa | New fou South Routh — | NewSonth | ‘Sout 
Mab. Wietori | australia, | Wales | Victoria, | users 
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Whe rates just given, ns well as elsewhere in this chapter, represent 
verter thew ar tthe eos eae ies ti De 
‘average consumption of wheat per lation in 
‘of the six Statesand in New Zealand for the last d was ns stated 
telow. The large Ue wae of adult male population in Western 
Australis accounts for the high figures for that province 
Bashels, 
Now South Wales cece avis seveesreaees SD 
Victoria .. 52 
Queensland . 66 
South Australia ... 63 
Western Australia .. &6 
‘Tannania .... 72 
New Zealand .. iT 
‘For the whole of Australasia, the average consumption was 6-2 bushels 


head, which is larger than the quantity consumed in any other part 
world for which records are available, with the exception of 
Canada. 


and 
Sinker | table shows the net imports or exports of wheat and 
h 


of eacl the States during the year 1901, 1 'ton of flour being 
‘ts equal to 50 bushels of grain. The exporting States are New 

uth Wales, Victoria, South Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania. 
1896, New South Wales has almost been able to supply the wheat 

gired for the food of its inhabitants, and in 1901 exported over 
bushels. During the last few years Tasmania also produced 

wheat for home consumption, and had a small surplus, available 


expart :— 





Net import, | Not Exports, 





bushels, bushels, 
‘New South Wales 7,702,072 
‘Vietorin 
Sect Austra 


Western Auatralia , 
‘Tarmania 
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Tn ordinary seasons Australasia ranks about sixth amongst 

ing countries; still, its contribution to the world’s markets 4 

not form more than one-thirtieth of the demand, and it cannot, th 
fore, be said to form a factor of any consequence in the trade. 

The United Kingdom is the largest importer of wheat, and the Bri 
demand largely influences the price throughout the world. Theaver 
London paces per quarter of 8 bushels during the last decennial per 
were ax follow :— 








5, d. a 
1892 30 3 2 
1893 2 4 o 
1894 22:10 8 
1895 23 1 1900 ti 
1896 2% 2 1901 5 


& 
1897 30 
1898 M 
1890 3 

26 

J 





Oars, 


The cultivation of oats, which come next to wheut in importance 
A5% grain crop, is increasing in Australasia, as the following figures 
show — 





16,348 
146,995, 
88. 


3,023 
‘S27 

27,585 

194,516 

15,872 243,387 


Australasis........... 145,393 | 363,746 | 435,203 
i 
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During 1900 there was a considerable increase in cultivation of oats, 
ving to the demand for this cereal created by the South African war. 
The colony of New Zealand furnishes considerably more than one- 
talf of the ES po Tn New South Wales the cultivation has been 
eimparatively neglected ; in Victoria and Tasmania, however, it is next 
fo wheat in im ; whilst in Queensland, South Australia, and 
Western Australia the climate is ill-ndapted to the cultivation of oats, 
and the yield is small and counts for very little in the total production 
ti the grain. The total yield in each state for the period covered by 
the preceding table was as follows :— 





ba 
28,390 ¥ 158,638 
TS1ATS | 503,477 | 783,120 | 873,173 | 1,702,059 


Comanonwealth .... 3,081,653 | 4,241,477 | 4,793,416 | 5,678,216 9,784,838 
| 

512,066 3,726,810 6,924,848 11,009,020 15,065,233 

11,718,264 16,687,266 24,890,071 
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per acre shown by New Zealand and Tasmania were 

in the local quotations, consequent on the 

from the drought-stricken States. Large quantities of oats 
Uasy tre alo exerted during 1901 to South Africa by the 


et oer of ots by each of the states is given in 
‘New Zealand was the only province which ex 
any considerable extent in 1901, although Tasmania and 
ietin fairly large quantities. Owing to the war in 
‘South Africa, demand for oats as horsefeed was created, and 
_for the year ended 31st March, 1902, no less than 6,930,791 bushels of 
oats, valued at £616,000, were exported to that country by New 
alone, Now Zealand also exported 386,303 bushels to the 





‘Net Dnports. | Net Exports. 








According toa carefully-compiled estimate of the average production 
i throughout the world, issued by the Agricultural Department 
United States, the commercial supply of this grain in 1900 is 

ted by the following condensed results :— 


Banhela, 
2,100,081,000 
440,905,000 
6,500,000 
25,293,000 


3,095,497,000. 


Maize, 
“Maize is, next to sugar-cane, the principal crop grown in Queensland, 
is one of the most important products of New South Wales. Tu 
the climate is not suited to its ae growth, and the cultiva- 
acres. The following 
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‘The averages for Victoria and New Zealand are of little value, a8 the 
area under maize in those provinces is small and very favourably situated ; 
while Western Australia, during the whole ten years, had but 530.acres 
under cultivation, producing 5,611 bushels. 

‘The total value of (reli we 1901-2, and the average 
return per acre, will he found 


‘Total value of 
erop. 





£ 
846,800 
76,900 
353,300 
1,300 
1,278,300 | 
85,800 


1,304,100 








The high average value per acre of maize produced in Victoria and 
Now Zealand ix due to the fact that the area under this crop is specially 
selected, and, consequently, yields a larger average return than in the 
other States, 

‘The net import or export of maize by each State during 1901 was as 
follows -— 





‘Net bmporta, Bot Exports, 





bushela, ‘bushels. 


New South Wales sanvanena! 
Victoria ..... " 115,475 
Queensland .. 

South Australia 

‘Western Austeali: 
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It is rather curious that the only States which import maize to any 
extent are New South Wales and Queensland, where it is principally 
grown. In Australasia corn does not enter into consumption as an 
article of food, as it does in other countries, and particularly in America, 
which produces and consumes more than 80 per cent. of the whole maize 
crop of the world, as the following figures for 1900—compiled on the 
the authority of the Department of Agriculture in the United States— 
will show :— 

bushels. 
2,210,500,000 

‘90,000,000 

301,358,000 

33,207,000 

10,025,000 





Total ... 2,735,090,000 





Bauer. 


Of the cereal productions of Australasia, barley is grown on the 
smallest aereage. “The area under this crop at different periods was ax 
follows 








acres. } acres. | acres. | seres. | acres. 
29% i 3,461 6,427 4,459 6,023 
3419 | 16,772} 48,652) 45,021 ) 32,428 

13{ oom 256 730 | 11,775 
10,637 17,225 | 11,958) 11,461 | 15,517 
2412 5,083] 3,679, «3,738 | 2,719 


‘New South Wales... 





Victoria 








South Austral 


Western Australia 




















Tasmania ... 7,279 4,275 4,597 2,650 6,104 
Commonwealth .....| 26,684 47,787 | 75,564} 68,068 , 74,561 
New Zealand .... 3457 13,305 | 28,808 24,268 | 26,514 
Australasia 30,141 | 61,002 105,372 92,336 | 101,075 

















135,218 
927,566 
8,207 
137,165 
36,790 
102,475 
1,842,421 


664,003, 


‘The average yield of barley per acre in each State for 1901, and for 


e ten years ended 1901, is given in the following table ;— 





Average Yield per Acre. 

1302-2901, 

bushels. 
164 
175 
191 
126 
13-2 
203 


16:9 
300 
206 











New Zealand had « far larger yield of barley per acre than any 
Commonwealth States, and compares favourably with the follow- 
ntries, which averaged during 1894-99—United Kingdom,32-7 
nere; Germany, 30°3; United States, 218; and France, 
peracre, Burley is not cultivated in these States to the 








Gor 


not confined to State. 
South Wales towers areas 
rgent pert 

fits in 1809, when no less 

this area New South Wales, 

Cre 96,409 

two States 





in production the highest was in 1899 
tons. Of this New South Wales, Victoria, 
Zealand loietioted 476,842 tons, as against $71,435 tons in 

5 pees geoduation for euch State was as follows :— 














96,762 | 451,053 
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eee penn ccopen! the average return per acré for 





Vane ot crop. | Average, value 





Commonwealth .... 
New Zealand ......-.0- 
Australasia ..... ve) 2,126,900 





These values are remarkably high, the average return in a normal 
‘ar for the whole of Australasin being not more than £8 an acre. 
lie ruling prices in 1901 were, however, far in excess of those realised 
feome considerable time, and this is espocially the case as regards 
‘etern Australia, 


Hay. 


(Considerable quantities of wheat, oats, barley, and lucerne are grown 

F the purpose of being converted into hay, but the area cut varies, 

course, according to the season. The area cut for hay has largely 
Greased since 1881, as will be seen from the table appended :— 

| 2 =! 

| 





est. | tem. 1901. 





sir | acces, | 
146,010 | 163,863 
212,150 | 369,498 
16,026 | | 30,655 
333,407 
mania 31,808 | 
Peres. 221,480 | | 942,166 | 1,088,712 
$27,160 | ‘ | 46,652 | 
248,049 | 98 
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gell at remunerative prices ; in fact, so profitable is the 
, that in New South Wales and Queensland the 

for threshing is practically neglected for the sake of 
most part, hay is grown in each province in quantities 
tfc for its own requirements, New South Wales, Queen: |, and 
Western Australia ordinarily being the only States which import to 


‘net import or export of hay and chaff by each State and New 
Yealand during the year 1901 eve Recents 





| wetamporte | wet Exports 





The value of the return from hay in 1901-2 was higher than that of 
ened crop; the value in each State and the return per acre will he 





| Total Value ot | Avemge Value 
por Acre, 





£0 


8 
Australasia 7, 4096 





The above averages are higher than those realised for some years 
past, the increase being accounted for by the enhanced prices realised for 
all descriptions of fodder owing to the unfavourable season experience’ 
over u great part of Australasia, 











grasses are cut for seed, chiefly Bd grass and cocksfoot, the total qt 


tit et frame beed preetused ia1100 being 6,514 tons, valued at 
Th inction in Victoria was 537 tons; in Tasmania, 800 tons ; 


Tue Vine. 

‘The history of the vine in Australia dates from the year 1828, 
cuttings from the celebrated vineyards of France, Spain, and the Rl 
Valley were planted in the, Hunter River District of New So 
Wales, forming the nursery for the principal vineyards of that St 
Years afterwards the vine was as in the Murray River Dist 

‘ales, and was afterwards introdt 
into Victoria and South Australia, and is now cultivated in all 





To to tabulate the win 
——— the owe ee i 
veannot be separated from 


77 gallons in Victoria, Taking werage year, the 
F fe Ais eo te oak on wt Ut gions 
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with the wine production of other countries, that of 

lia is bicnard tried Tn 1898, the latest year for which 
information is avail the world's production was vstimated at 
2,716,000,000 gallons, to which Australia only contributed 4,000,000 

| ; while in 1901 the production of Australia was returned at 


000,000 gallons. 

‘The following table illustrates the progress made in the export of 

lian wine to countries outside of Australasia since 1881. “It will 

fe noticed that in 1901, the trade with foreign countries had grown to 

| seventeen times the value in 1881, while the number of gallons exported 

bad also increased very Jnrgely. The 1901 figures are, exclusive of 

Queensland, 39 gallons, valued at £19 ; and Western Australia, 173 
gillons, valued at £116:— 





| asst, | 161. | 1901, 


ee = 
| aan. | Value, | Goma. | Value. | dam | Value. 


Bate 





pte | £ | gallon, | £¢ | gallon) £ 
New South Wales..| 13,271 | 3,520 12,968] 2,004) 5,242| 1,928 
Victoria .... 5,888 | 2,841 | 142,204 | 26,152] 40,858 | 49,27 

175k 590 | 297,081 | 39,054} 486,671. | 67,190 





eat 20,10 | 6,441 | 382,948 ean | 834,286 | 119,386 
| | | 





Tpeluding the inter-state as well as the foreign trade, the exports 
a each State during the same years are shown below. ‘The figures 
Sr 1901 are exclusive of Queensland, 39 gallons, valued at £19; 
Western Australia, 185 gallons, valued at £122; and Tasmania, 24 
gallons, valued at £27. 





| 1381, 1991. | 100. 





| guansn: | Value. | quant. | Value. | Quantity. | Value, 





gallons | £ | gallons] £ | gallon.) = £ 
New South Wales... 22377 | 7,233 54,143) 11,644) 99,651 | 12,256 

12,644 5,388 160,982 | 32,516 | 364,413 | 50,950 

54,001 12,637 | 285,107 | 58,282 | 593,357 91,643 





25,258 | 500,282 | 102,442 | 007,421 | 154,754 
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‘The conditions of cultivation in the two States are not precisely the 
same, In New South Wales, taking one year with anothor the area 
under cane is twice as great ax the area from which cane is cut, 
but in Queensland the productive area is very much Jarger. This will 
‘te seen from the following statement 


‘Ares trom which Cane 
ann ‘Yielit of Cane per ners. 





79,435 
72,651 
78,160 





For the five years the average for Queensland was 14-7 tons per 
‘aire, as against 19-8 tons in New South Wales. This does not by any 
teins prove the superiority of the land in New South Wales for cano- 
‘gowing, for if the whole area under cane be taken into account very 
( t resultsare arrived at, The following figures cover five years ; 

Yield of cane from total area under crop— 

- oeey ‘nia 10-3 tona per acre, 

South Wales 96 yo» 

New South Wales cane is cut every second year, but in the 
ern. State a crop is obtained from the greater part of the cane 

ly, and this is the explanation of the difference in the yields 
an large area in New South Wales apparently unproductive, 
‘The quantity of sugar obtained from the cano-fields has varied during 
‘the last. ten between 77,752 and 192,844 tons per annum, the 
average Lei1g 118,518 tons, of which 94,497 tons were produced by 
‘Queensland, and 24,021 tons by New South Wales. The yield of sugar 
_ per ton of cane varies, of course, with the density of the juice. In an 
ordinary season it may be set down at 9-75 per cent. . 

The greater part of the Geld-work on the plantations in Queonsland 
is performed by coloured labour, chief! South Sea Islanders, In New 
South Wales the work was formerly done entirely by white labour, but 
‘latterly there has been a considerable proportion of coloured persona, 
chiefly Hindoos, employed on the cane-fields, In Queensland during 
Tast season the number of coloured labourers was about 8,850, and as the 
aren cuttwas 78,160 acres, the employment of coloured. labour was in| the 
proportion of one mam to every 8-3 acres, In New South Wales the 
coloured labourers numbered about 1,010, and the avea cut being 8,790 





the cane is somewhat as 
hich white labour is employed:— 


Average price paid for standing cane . 
Total, per tom srsereeerseren 6 


Tn Queensland the plantations are more favourably situa! 
to the mills, and the cost delivered to the mill is about 12s. 
This represents 4s. 4d. per ton of cane, and at the rate 


cane per ton of sugar the comparison ix 39s. per ton 
Quer id. From Dr. lat ae ‘the Federal ie 
a] that the wages of colow ens working in 
after making all necessary allowances, is 2s, Shee te 
whi 


In 1901 the Federal Parliament passed an. greatly affects — 
the sugar industry, especially in Queensland. Under the provisions of 
this measure, which is entitled the Pacific Island Labourers Bill, a | 
limited number of Pacific Islanders are allowed to enter Australia up 
to the Slyt day of Mareh, 1904, but on and after that date their 
mmigration is prohibited. All agreements for their em 
terminate on the 31st ber, 1906, after that date any 
Islander found in At 








experiments were made in this direction over 
reaulté obtained were not considered satisfactory isfactory enough 
paknpaelbis Seaptrabirtentoe | 
‘to establish the industry. 


ic uttempt was 
March, 1896, the Victorian Parliament an Act 


rer of the St State of Res 
had ths na pone wie hs a 
company a ‘not than 
authorised to advance to the company # sum not 0 eae 
amount raised by its sharcholders, 
these concessions a company wax formed in Victoria, 
company erected @ factory at Mafia, at a total cost of £17,200, 
anal ioke ie campaign ended in June, 1898. The cultivation was : fur- 
until May, 1900, when the factory was closed down. 
Tho bats arate tadeatey was ascribed to various causes, the principal 
one being that the supply of beet was not sufficient, since 9, oe tons: 
was the greatest quantity treated in a campaign by the eee 
was capable of treating 40,000 tons. Want of expert me 
the farmers in growing beet-root was another cause ys ailuees the 
crop only produced 9 tons to the acre, and the others were even worse, 
seasons were also blamed, so that, on the wins the cultivation of 
beet in Victoria was not a success. The percentage of sugar d 
daring the three seasons was as follows ;— 


ae 
erie 


while the sugar 
per cent., and ee cent, respectively. 








I 


effort has yet been made towards the establish 
)sugar-beat industry on a commercial basis, 
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E a ee Topacco. 
i “he cultivation of the tobacco-plant has rectived attention én the 
Pre ee icohriiet 
iteye ra 
= 
oe 
fe 
Os 
<xte| 
— a oe 
== i 
= |S) 42 eee 
= 

fis |, oi | get | soca | Stans 
is ad 4 Tot | 4aet | Siam 
i Sao | ms | Bros | Sasa | grew, 
eS vas | fe | geet | ate | anise 
a | ge | Me | See | ame | Sine 
= 
ich tion and the want of a foreign market, the area 
& b greatly declined from 1888 to 1892, after which 
me of evapo until 1896, but sinee then “consistently 
te til , when the acreage showed a slight increase over that 
« dous|season:: The Australasian tobacco-leaf hus not yet bees 
ed pawl be aces to expect te abroad, and until such is 





ill be useless to expect the cultivation of the plant to 
‘The soil and climate of Australia oj to 
ae of ‘the plant, but sufficient care and skill havo 
d Aa the preparation of the leaf. The quantity of 

in 1888 was #0 greatly in excess of local 
very low prices only could be obtained, and a large 


if 
fe 


y 
i 


a2 


2 
i 
i 


st 
38 


3 











‘The Agricultural Departinent of Queensland is endeavouri ‘ 
the wobacco-growers by the importation of American eed of frat quality, 
suited to the Queensland climate, and, following the set | 
Victoria and New South Wales, the services of an American 
have been secured. New Zealand, also, has commenced the cultivation 
of tobaceo, but #o far it is only in the nature of an experiment 5 a7 
small area hax been planted in the Northern Territory of 
Australia, In 1897 the Victorian Government decided to grant 


ly payable to al grower er the leat 
were assigned as the maximu tity for which n 
was to be made to any one grower ation. In Western Au& 
tralia preparations are being made for ivati a Tax 
scale, and a company has been formed whi poses to acquire suitabl 
Jand for raising the crop. Samples of the product grown in the State 










798,310 
‘872,000 
379,930 





11,081,875 
1,972,300 





13,023,675 


third, so that quantity of leaf represented.above may be set down 
as 19,535,501 it Air pric Sete a of tev per a 
it would | ie luce 4 acres. ui annually to 

ae asscod tor for tobacco in Australasia, The total value mutes 


average value of £9 15s. 7d. per acre. 












Ganpens axp Oncuanns, 









are well nday 
in recent years, 


‘and with climatic conditions 80 varied, ran 


FRPP GATE RST TG 


ee teenie a saaalschaes tf tobason ie sae alee 


for 1901 in Australia wax only £10,300, returning an 


The cultivation of fruit in Australasia does not attract anything like 
ee eal ar pipreterinar niin Roles 
shad to alg late Ime Progress 


to fruit was 2-1 per cent., and in 1891 
while i = 1881 the proportion was 1°5 per cent. The area 
‘persons, in 1901, was 44°6 acres; in 1891, 36 acres; and in 


acres. Grapes, oranges, apples, pears, and hea are the 
frnita grown; but with an unlimited area miisbie for fruit- 


from 
din New Zealand and onthe high lands of Nee eh Wales 
n ieee in Queensland, a large variety of fruits 
The industry, however, languishes partly on 





65,663 15 
16,300 15 


| giaes 1s iia 24 | 204,438 











which ch erage about £8,1 000000 in value 


it trade wi hax passed the 
season large steamers visit Hobart to receive 


‘The following table shows the import and a 
pulp for 1901, from which it will be geen 
is, a yet, the only State whose export largely 
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up till 1901, A sum of £25,00 was set apart for: 
and of this about £21,000 have been The 
has also greatly benefited by a system of bonuses Prior to 
‘amount was 2s. per case, but since that date, up to 1901, it was 
rate of 1s. per case. Last season over 12,000 cwt. of and 
owere, |, several of the shipments realising very high pr 
the ‘market, In New South Wales the smallness of the. 
age is explained by the fact that in a great number of " 
to a lack of facilities for disposing of the fruit crops, the 
Saeki a9 rei a bee aa 
ja stone fruits are princij grown, 
these are much smaller than the returns obtained from the 
vation of sub-tropical fruits such as the orange and citron, whi 
to increase the average returns in some of the other 
In South Australia the large area cultivated as market gardens, which 
return a greater value per acre than orchards, accounts for the high 
value of production shown. 


‘Mixor Crops, * 


Besides the crops already specifically noticed, there are small areas 
on which are grown a variety of products, chiefly rye, bere, oniona, 
» peas, turnips, rape, mangold wurzel, and hops; but they are mot 
sufichently important to warrant special mention, excopt turnips and 
yape in New ind, where no less an area than 422,359 acres was 
with these crops, The area under minor crops in each province 
in 1901 was as follows :— 
State. 
New South Wales 

Vic i 


780 
a 
pee 
és 
“102,979 
568,075, 


‘erops t 
South Wales In 1897 the South Australian Government 

lease of Bathurst Island, comprising an area of 500,000 acres, to a syn- 
dicate, which proposes to plant india-rabber trees on a large scale, 
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Disseauyavion oy Acxicunrvrat Kxowtepox, 


Although considerable pro; has of late years been made in some 
aoe ited generally that agriculture is Aus 
tralesin now tentative stage. © typical Aus- 
tralian agriculturiat, relying largely on a bountiful Nature, does not 
exercise his crops anything approaching the same patience, care, 

labour that are bestowed by the European cultivator, nor as a rule 
il himself of the benetits of scientific farming and improved 
to the extent that prevails in America and Europe. It 
be that improvements will take in this respect, and 
that the made by the Governments of the various States for the 
promotion of scientific farming will bear fruit. In most of the 
, agricultural colleges and model farms have been established, 
and trevelling lecturers are sent to agricultural centrea At present 
‘New South Wales possesses the Hawkesbury Agricultural College and 
‘i farm, and the experimental farms at Wagga, Wollongbar, 
Bathurst, Coolabah, os iss Bore, ae Moree. erie haa the two 
cultural colleges o: ie and Longerenong, with experimental 
Hoewabeshed to them, and another farn: ee erannlipatacs tcpeibes with 
viticultural college at Rutherglen. South Australia has an agricultural 
polloge and experimental farm at Roseworthy, The Queensland Govern- 
ment established an agricuitural college and farm at Gatton in 1896. By 
ebange in the distribution of the money voted for State scholarships, 
four bursaries have been allotted, entitling the holders to free board and 
instruction for a period of three years as resident students of the college. 
State farms have also been established at Westbrook, Hermitage, 
genden, and Gindie. New Zealand possesses an agricultural college and 
im experimental farm at Lincoln, in Canterbu: 

In New South Wales experimental cult a by means of irrigation 
with artesian and catchment water has been successfully conducted at 

ome of the tanks and bores owned by the State, notably at the Pera 
Bore. The total expenditure by the Government on artesian boring up 

the 3lst December, 1901, was £263,829. In South Australia a 

icultural bureau in Adelaide, with about one hundred branch 

in the country, assists the farmers by disseminating valuable 

ition, publishing papers, introducing new economic lacie and 

ap the breed of dairy cattle. A State school has been established. 

Adelaide for the purpose of affording instruction to “secondary 

x pupils.” The fees paid by the scholars, who must be over 

TS years of age and have d the compulsory examination, are at the 

me rate as those paid in the ordinary State schools. In Tasmania, 

he Council of Agriculture gives valuable advice to farmers concerning 

i d methods of agriculture, extermination of insect pests, ete. ; 

hile Western Australia possesses seventeen agricultural halls subsidised 

by the Government, where the latest literature of interest to farmers may 
be examined, and where lectures are delivered on agricultural subjects. 





and New Zealand; while in Tasmania the 
con! 


Tt was not till recentl that New: South. Wales, adopted te 
principle of CSE Ree Act No. 1, of 1899, 

sete ne rene let ee cence 
were financially embarrassed owing to roughts. 

Bee «Beard ‘was ‘appointed to eomilve applications {or Wee 


SAREE ce raise choad be granted. No advance to any 
settler was to exceed £200, to be repaid in ten years at 4 per 
annum, An Amending Act (No. 1 of 1902) was passed, 

Board power to advance as sea ie pre 
with interest thereon should be within 


the amount x applications, 
Eeetecie pinup iebean nd 1,564 have besa rafal 
number of applications aj nting advances 
amount of £193,037. bina berate of 

addition to which £ has been received in interest. The ( 


) 
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the rate of interest charged, and 2 per cent. 

fittediecptich of the princi Opportunity 

the am ion of the Savings Banks, 

i Risaber 1846, vo definitely grant advances 
under the land-credit system. Under the new Act the 


agp eae bole eee acre 


Corn | Savings 
tganieners, or aes empl 
viticultural, or pastoral pursuits, 
ae otherwise, upon the security of any 
Co icultural, viticultural, or pastoral land held by seers 


in es, or under a lense sang nde Crown in which the rent 
reserved is taken Ps it the purchase money of the 
land demised by neg aaa The ( ioenidsocsin have the option of 
bea either in cash or in mortgage honda; and it is 

yn ‘that all advances, together with interest at the rato of 44 per 
annum, are to be repaid in sixty-three balf-yearly instalments, 
rao as may be agreed upon by the Commissioners 
the borrower. From the commencement of the Act to the 30th 
eens 1901, advauces to the amount of £1,163,105 had been made. 
‘The total number of Joans in existence on that date was £2,323, 

the sum of £1,022,836, averaging £440 each, The actual 

made daring the financial year 1900-01 amounted to £189,670, 

‘of which £172,016 was advanced to pay liabilities, £3,533 to pay 
€rown rents, and £14,121 to improve resources of land, and to carry 
an. Toenable them to make the necessary advances the Commissioners 
sold Treasury bonds and debentures to the nominal value of 
183,600, of which £155,050 have been redeemed, leaving a balance 


ae 

the Agricultural Bank Act, assented to on the 3st 
tae 1901, empowered the Government to establish a bank for 
the pleted of promoting the occupation, cultivation, and improvement 
agricultaral lands of the State. The amount to be raised must 
a pad £250,000, and may be advanced to farmers and settlers in 
sums not greater thac £800. Applications for advances nob exceeding 
£200 are to be given priority over those of a greater amount, and no 
advance must exceed 13s. in the £ of the fair estimated value of the 
improvements to be made. Interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum is to be paid on advances for a period of five years, and there- 
after the advances must be repaid within twenty years by half-yearly 

‘instalments of £4 0a, 3d. for every £100 advanced. 
The South Australian Parliament, on the 20th December of that year, 
the State Advance Act of 1895, providing for the establishinent 
ofa State Bank for the purpose of making advances to farmers and 
to local authorities, and in aid of industries, on proper 
security, consisting either of lands held in fec-simple or under Crown 
Tease ; the funds for this purpose to be raised by the issue of mortgage 
bonds guaranteed by the State. The rate of inbareat was to be a matter 





chargeable was fixed at 6 per cent. per annum 

dale yaaiigs anal Wwe pceplcee sak tie Wergeak emcees) ta d 
be £400. Repayment is made in half-year! 

‘incipal sum, to commence on 


eS 


Ist July next ing the aes. of five yt 


date of the advance, CRESS ee 
Arrangements can, > mi 

ment of advances at shorter intervals, and in larger i 
For the purposes of the Act, improvements were defined as 
cultivating, and Hingbarking but by an Amending Act 
1896 the term was ex! so as to include fencing, drai 
works, wells of fresh water, reservoirs, buildings, or any other 
enhancing the value of the holding. The same Act raised the! 
sum which can be advanced to £800, reduced the maximum 
interest to 5 per cent,, made provision for the acceptance of 
leases as security, and 7 


proposed ii 
allotted to the Agricultural Bank is £200, 
ber, 1901, loans to the amount of £145,650 from 1,458 


amount is 


Government Advances to Settlers Act of 
provided for ie eaesuaa ue an Jaisaness so Ree 

empowered to money on it mortgages occupied: 
farming, dairying, or market-gardening purposes, urban and subu 
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lands used for residential or ‘ermmcirtseit purposes being expressly 
txcluiled from the seope of the Act. At that time one class of loans 
aatioisy arn ~ rer 7 hese Pye mend Reagan? 
-sevent ryently instalments, subject, however, 
astaciptiteras any time; but by an Amending Act passed in 1896 
authority was given for the granting of fixed loans for any term not 
: gten years, Those loans can only be granted on freehold 
repayable without sinking fund at the end of the period for 

ladheelnctliey-.are mado. ‘The amount advanced on fixed loan is not to 
d one-half the estimated value of the security ; while under the in- 
system the Board of Control has power to grant loans up to 60 

cent. ofthe realisable value of freehold securities, and upto 50: per 

of the lexsec’s interest in leasehold securities, In both cases interest, 

ixed at the rate of 5 per cent. perannum, and the amount advanced 

not be less than £25 nor more than £3,000—the maximum under 
894 Act having been£2,500. Instalment loans are repayable in 364 
ret hoel payuients, at the rate of 5 per cent, for interest and 


purpose i 
(was held on 23rd February, 1895; and up to 3lst March, 1902, the 
(Board had authorised 11,312 advances, amounting to £3,736,620. The 
(total amount applied forin the 11,312 applications s granted in full, or in 


1,450 applicants declined the partial grants. 

them, amounting to £662,935; so that the net advances 

authorised at agp March, 1902, numbered 9,862, and amounted to 

123,073,685. Tho security for the advances authorised was valued at 

(26,737,611. The number of applications received up to 31st March, 
1902, was 14,746, and the ameunt applied for, £5,204,300. 


Warten Coxsunvatiox. 


‘The necessity of providing water for stock in the dry portions of the 
interior of the Australian continent induced the Governments of the 
‘to devote certain funds to the pur of sinking for water, 
tothe surface such supplies as might be obtained from the 
sources which stated to exist in the tertiary 

(drifts and the cretaceous beds which extend uniler an immense portion 
‘the ares of Central Australia, from the western districts of New 

South Wales'to a yet unknown limit-into Western Australia: 

| Tn New South Wales the question of the ‘existence © of underground 
water had long been:a subject of earnest discussion, bat doubts were 
feet nt rest in 1879 bythe dixcovery on the Kallara Run, ata depth of 
(140 feet, of an artesian supply of water, which, when tapped, rose 26 
ee the surface. ‘The Government then un k the work of 
ing for water, and since the year 1884 the sinking of artesian 





un 3 

Soraauener 
important bore is that at Pera, 8 miles from Bourke, on 
road, where at a depth of 1,154 feet a flow of 350,000 gallons 
obtained. At this bore the most extensive system of irrigation 
water as yet undertaken in the State is being carried out. An 
57 acres has been set apart for experimental cultivation by the r 
ment, and certain fruits and other products indigenous to the temperite 
and torrid zones are being grown with success, Equally good results 
have been obtained at Native Dog, Barringun, Enngonin, and Belalie 
bores, on the road from Bourke to Barringun, Lucerne, maize, wheat, 

‘jend, sugar-cane, date palms, pi 

and vegetables of tropical » 


fru 
found to thrive there exceedingly 
to Mil 
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i n Holding, one with a flow of 4,000,000 gallons and the other 
with 3,000,000, per day ; one at Cuttabulls (Lila Springs), with a 
pecs of 000 gallons ; oe ab 1 §,000,080 altone 3,500,000 gallons 

Sees one at Goondabluie with day. From 

ately 45, 00,0 800 5 pe are discharged daily, 

fate ieee value of artesian wells to the community will Be 

tained when it is known that the aggregate daily flow of underground 

tater in New South Wales is se ibs approximately 78,000, 000 gallons, and 

+, in addition, pages pumped from sub-artesian wells, 

the average 88 wells Scmiplsted by the Government 

pT co pecan pe a range from 165 to 4,086 feet, while the 

nf of the water varies from 80 to 139 ‘degrees. Fahrenbeit, 
‘he tal ouat/o? the wells (including actual boring, casing carriage, 

dental expenses) was £252,759, or an average of £2,872 5s. 3d. per 

or Zl Gs. Sd. per foot. 

Tn Queensland up to the 31st December, 1901, there were 907 
ompleted bores, of which 65 were Government, 30 Local Government, 
nd 812 private bores. 

Of the Government bores, 24 were artesian, 14 sub-artesian, and 
@ were abandoned as failures. The daily flow of water from the 
hecessful bores amounted to 10,365,600 gullona The Local Govern. 

ent bores included 10 artesian and 18 subartesian, while 2 were 
bandoned. From the successful bores a daily flow of 6,007,100 gallons 
fobtained. Of the private bores, 499 were artesian, 174 were sub- 
rtesian, and 107 were re failares It is estimated that the daily flow 
€ water from private bores amounts to no less than 344,701,800 gallons. 
the large — bet of abandoned Government bores is due to the fact 

it many of them were sunk for experimental purposes in order to 
fete eeataapecta of obtaining artesian water. Others were put 
by which depths over 1,000 

bo penetrated i in the swelling clays of Queensland. ‘The 

the Government up to the 31st December, 1901, 

43 on water conservation, and £138,060 on artesian 


otal expenditure 
entre 


The: eth "ieee bore is at Winton, and reaches 4,010 
t, while the most copious su 0 
mbtarned at the Charleville 


‘ane, 1901, was 1,066,605 fe 
At Helidon water 
nheit was flowing ; w! 
e of 196 degrees 
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1,120,000 gallons daily. Up to the 31st December, 1901, the 
( nent bad expended £39,283 on artesian boring, while £8,500 
spent by private owners. 
mi ictoria the attempts to obtain water by means of artesian boring 
‘not been successful. Up to the Sist December, 1901, 46 bores 
been sunk, 16 of which ae driven to bed rock, but none yielded 
ian supplies. The expenditure on these bores amounted to £68,864, 
ad the cost of water conservation, excluding Government expenditure 
Melbourne Water Supply, was £8,570,60: 
aus unfortunate that later information than that quoted in regard to 
alia cannot be given ; but there seems to be a singular 
_ the part of the Departments concerned in all the States in 
on this most important service. The statistics are 
ted for South Australia for the date referred to, although a large 
of work has been carried ont during the last year or two in ats 
m of boring for artesian water. 





(i, RESOURORS AND DAIRY INDUSTRY. 
: in the number of each kind of live stock since the 
in the following table :— 
Bheep. | Cattle. 
1,706 039,839 
BHt706 | 40 


78,083,426 
124,547,937 
92,358,824 





‘average number of sheep, cattle, horses, and swine per head of 
he population of Australasia at the same periods was as follows :— 














in 1861 there were 18-8 sheep for every person in 

Fe and that this number had increased to 31-8 in 1891, In 
oo however, in consequence of the continued dry seasons, and the 
ds made upon the flocks for the export trade, the average 

had fallen to 20:2 per inhabitant. During the forty-one years 
ys number of cattle depastured diminished from 3-2 to 2-1 per 

B breeding of horses and swine has about kept pace with the 


Sueer. 


suitability for pastoral pursuits of the land discovered in the 

ly days was doubted the means of inducing the infant colony 
South Wales to take its first step on the path of commercial 

and, looking backward, it is not a little surprising to find how 

tome of the settlers, in the face of the almost insurmountable 

ty of transport which existed a century ago, availed themselves 

nities at their disposal. The importation of valuable 

‘of sheep from England or the Cape of Good Hope prior to the 
feet of steam was at all times attended with great risk, and it 
Eos, happened that many of these costly animals d during the 
voyage. These enterprises were, however, on the whole successful, 

and thus the flocks and nerds of the colonists surely, if at first slowly, 
ied. 


ir 1795, Captain Macarthur, one of the first. promoters of 


ling in New South Wales, had accumulate lock of 1,000 
sheep, which were held in great estimation, and gradually increased in value 


cS 





nes 
eipre] 
elFis 


of twenty-nine purchased ; i 
and were disposed of to various breeders. Wi 
Macarthur, however, those who had secured sheep 


made priors to follow up this ad: 
satisfied with larger gains fromthe sale of an increased 1 
animals, Macarthur, on the other hand, thought little: 


his visit to England, Ms 

noted 
which in 1797 he had procu 
these animals were the finest 
“jc fergie sor 


to George IIL After hi 
patiently continued for many 


Serr itt 



















superio discontinued, and 
was augmented in 1823 and 1825 by the further 


dtc of New Bout Wolee te cama of 


‘spon inter oui ec pe the quality of the fleeces 
(Siieiageiber part ofl the atato; and it-oas thence’ tbat 1H 
= long time-procured. As was to be expected, 
ysl apeiheg enloeperse the 
become softer and more elastic, and while it has 
vn sl ia pieatle a paar ht of 
ce nl itly altered, ‘Thus, on the whole, the quality of 
Henn beneticial influence of the climate, and 


3 of its intrinsic value can be reasonably leet 
there is at least every reason to believe that Australasian wool will 








‘standard of excellence. 
table shows the number of sheep. in each State at 
eves Teel, 















Number of Sheep. 
ae 
[= [= | 
5,615,054 | 16,278,607 | 36,501,946) 61,831,416 | 41,857,099 
6,239,258 | 10,002,381 | 10,267,265 | 12,028,148 | 10,841,790. 





7,403, 334 | 8,292,883 | 20,280,633 10,030,971 


1.308148 1,847,479 
| 40,072,055 | 05,078,941 100,419,751 | 72,125,725 
9,700,629 | 12,985,085 18,128,186 | 20,235,009 
40,778,696 | 78,003,426 [124,687,097 | 92,358,824 


| the states the number of sheep depastured has argely 
the period shown above with the 

To that Stata, however, more attention is di rece 
of stud sheep than to raising immense flocks, and the stud 
¢ island: have gained considerable distinction, and’ are 
wnt upon to improve the breed of sheep in the other States, 
eBevecees a ea 

looked for. As regards Victoria, the 
made in araaioolnr’ and kindred pursuits afford 











Riieas sos talatice tahie tas teen ara the seit 
sta ni abe a a eet Tt will 
seen that returns were not collected in some years in Victoria, South 
Australia, and New Zealand, and that the figures for those States are 
therefore incomplete :— 














ad in these States has decreased by over 0,000, 0 
In Queensland the number fell from 


(tae y Soka time (1902) the number is ast lower. In 
South Wi ie returns of the Stock Department place the 
tamber of seaport in October, 1902, at. 33,715, ‘819 which is 
Sse since 1884, Tho other States did not, suffer to 
inne extent: adverse seasons, although the number of sheep in 
woth Victoria and South Australia has decreased considerably since 
(891. In Western Australia and Tasmania there were increases in the 
mbers, and in New Zealand, although the figures have been practically 
nih ry for some years past, they show an advance on the number 
n E 
‘The total number of sheep (including lambs) slaughtered in the 
States from which the information ix available during the 
five years ended 1900 is shown below, In South Australia and New 
t nd no slanghtering returns are made, while the figures for Tasmania 
tefer to the rahe Milled 1 in Hobart and Launceston only. 


: Wate | fammania 
— Wale. S| axustentia, | fHobartand 


6,196,749 | 2,559,058 102,266 
5,700,103 | 2,434,519. 505,001 107,223 
2,802,604 i 433,867 104,303 
2,557,858 93,013 
2,371,415 91,829 


The value of the sheep depastured in Australasia, on the basis of the 
rage prices ruling in n 1901, was £44,992,000, thus distributed among 
various States :— 





Except in Queensland, cattle. ating in the Australasian States is 
condary to that of sheep. Indeed, in New South Wales in 1901 the 
jamber of the herds was even less than in 1861, the decrease amounting 
(9 224,469. The lowest point was reached by that State in 1885, when 





te 








2,016,347 
1,812,104 
6,192,730 
33,754,593 65.009 
7,114 101,540 130,525 
ey) yp —* - 
Commonwealth ...| 3,846,554 | 4,277,228 8,010,901 | 11,029,408 





Asetralasin .......| 4,039,899 | 4,713,820 | 8,709,628 | 11,861,390 | 9.8274 





‘The statement below shows the proportion of catile in each State to 
the total herds in Australassa, at the end of 1901 :— 


csseeaeeenseennen 





Tn spite of the vast losses in recent years, Queensland has still the 

Seta peeaiiciiet the ent of its Josses will be realised 

is remembered that out of a total of 11,049,065 in 1899, nearly 

percent. were in Queensland, while in 1901, outof a total of 9,827,433. 
ong 38 per cent. were in that State. 

clearer idea of the changes which late years have brought about i 

the cattle industry is afforded by the next table, showing the nuniber in 

the various States at the close of each year since 1885, As will be seen, 

returns were not collected in three of the States—Victoria, South 

Australia, and New Zealand—for several of the years under review :— 

el 





South | Western 
Viotoria, | Queensland.) S00 | Asem | Tasmania, 





4,108,068 ‘ 70,008 | 13KOA2 
40718. 88,254 | 148,005 
4,473,718 * os,644 | 147,002 
4,054,002 . 96,822 | 142,019 
4,572,418 | 21,206 | 119,871 | 190,008 
5,058,206 r aaoa70 | 02440 
6,192,170 188,000 | 167,78 
6,901,416 i 102886 | 170,085 
6,003,200 173,747 | 260,241 
7,012,007 wareas | 177,038 
0,822,401 200,001 | 162,801 
6,007 77 199,703 | 167,730. 
6,089,013 ; maser | 187,486 
| 6.er1,e02 ooodt | 140.754 
08,556 297081 | 169,206 
4,072,101 338,005 | 165,516 
1,002,884 | 4,772,707 04.080 | 108,001 




















1885 
1886 
a 
188 
380 
10 
ony 
‘1308 
“198 
a 
isos 
106 
ia 
1808 
13 
1900 
om 





ee sono ct cattle (including calves) slaughtered during each of 

ive years ended 1900 is shown in the following table for all the 

Bate ee South Australia and New Zealand, which do not furnish 

returns. ¢ Tasmanian figures represent the numbers killed in Hobart 
and Launceston only :— 








| a Western | Tasnincia. 
Vietoria, jeensland, hare and 
a | Aste, | (area 





474,946 30,664 9,393 
498,583 41,685 10,615 
572,735 33,203 10,020 
640,808 | 98,577 10,276 
503,203 | 40,950 914 
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‘The value of the cattle in Australasia, on the basis of the average 
parexaie ts 1901, was £49,934,000, thus aivided amongetieeeieaa 


Horses. 


Australasia is eminently fitted for the breeding of most di 
of horses, and attention ad long been directed to to this industry, At an 
early period the stock of colonial-bred horses was enriched by the 
importation of some excellent thoroughbred Arabians from India, and 
to this cause the high name which was acquired by the horses of Australia 
was largely due. The abundance of good pasture everywhere Bie 
also contributed to this result. The native kangaroo-grass, especially when 
in seed, is full of saccharine matter, and zonhy stock thrive excellently 
uponit, This plenitude of natural provender permitted a large increase 
in the stock of the settlers, which would have been of great ad) 
had it ze a that of eng cheapness of the ea, led to a 
reece the canons of breeding. In consequence of tl e discovery 

of gold, horses y high priced. Under ordinary conditions 
this circumstance would aes been events to breeding, and such was 
actually the case in Victoria, In New South Wales, however, it was far 
otherwise, ‘he best of its stock, including a large 
most valuable breeding mares, was taken by 
that for twenty years after the gol 
State greatly deteriors ae 

hbred racer, whicl ch 

tation of fresh stock from 


: ) saddle and light. 


| doubts rticular breeds of 
Australasian horses are yetig: 
and swift, and capable of 
only on the ordinary her! 
when the grass and water have becom i 





1861. In 1901, New Saelh Wale ceneusd tad 
« ee eer ae 











p nt a considerable demand. in India for Australian 
for thoxe of a superior class, and altho pet 
to that country is attended eit aca 


dangers tie there is Sec tain tate 
i ill asst saa ume considerable dimensions, as Aus- 
from which supplies may be derived. The 

jorses exported to India during 1901 from each 





‘Value. 


rin South Africa created a demand for Australian horses as 
during the last few years, and during 1901 no less than 
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(24,995 horses, valned at £320,152, were. ates 
lect wissen cutis thetmker too aaah 


Nel 






} 2 
Sse | oe aanete 
aoa S634 
15 355 
2 7.080 
250 Sooo 
2iona 32,182 
2 30 
24,005 220,152 





The following table shows the proportion of horses in each St 
to the total mamber in Australasia, wt the end of 101 +— 


‘Now South Wales 
Vitoria. 





slant | 





eg ey rene a TU ie ios seen aba 








£ 

New South Wales c 

saan aig 

Queensland 2,211,000 

South Australia .. 1,247,000 

‘Weatern Australi ‘923,000 

356,000 

‘Commonwealth 13,445,000, 
New Zealand 3,636,000 


Australasia 


Srock-canrrine Capacity oF AUSTRALASIA. 
None of the States is stocked to its full capacity ; indeed, in, 
Jange territory of Western ‘Australia and in. the Northern 
South Australia the process has only begun. A clear idea of the 
pasetine extent to which each State is stocked cannot be given ur 
the different kinds of animals are reduced to = common 
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and expressing cattle and horses in terms of sheep, it will be 
Drees Oc toe these th ccak Sato else 


‘The most closely-stocked of the Commonwealth States is Victoria, with 
18 acres pee sheep, but this is by no means the limit to the earrying- 
ity of that State; on the contrary, there is still a considerable tract 

to be brought ander the away of the pastoralist. New Zealand is stocked 
to the eae extent, Bet neither eink coleny nor Hex Ses Wales, which 
averages 3 acres cep, can id to have ed its full carrying- 
yd OS argument average of New South Wales be taken as 
petals limit to which Australasia may be stocked, there is room 

is States for nearly 450 million sheep or 45 million cattle more 
depastured. That Australasia could carry 1 sheep to 3 

acres, however, is an improbable supposition ; in almost every State the 
best land is under occupation, and the demands of the farmer must 
diminish the area at present at thé disposal of the grazier. This wilh 
more especially prove true of Victoria, New Zealand, and Tasmania.. 
On the other hand, by resisting the temptation to overstock inferior 
country, and by increasing the natural carrying-capacity by water con- 
seryation and irrigation and by the artificial cultivation or grasses, the 
States in which agriculture has made most progress will be able to carry 
stock in even larger numbers than they have hitherto attempted. 
‘Taking all circumstances into consideration, it may be fairly estimated 
that under the present system the States are capable of maintaining, in 
it seasons, stock equivalent to 390,000,000 sheep—that is, about. 
180,000,000 sheep, or their equivalent in cattle, more than are now 


number of stock in Australasia, expressed in terms of sheep, 
the number of acres per sheep, and the number of sheep per head of 
pe on, at various dates since 1861, were as given below :— 





Cattle, Horses, | 
Bheop. An terns ot | In terme ot | Total, 
Sheep, |. See | 


eres | Sh 
| oper Teal of 
| Steen. [Population 





! 

23,741,706 40,808,390) 4,590,700) 65,799,700] 28-7 
49,773,584, 47,138,200) 7,825,580) 104,737,364) 18°8 
78,063,426) $7,096,280, 12,897,650 177,657,856 11"1 
124,547,997, 118,618,500) 17,858,350, 261,019,587] 7-5 
92,358,824 96,274,390 13,061,720) S00, 684.674) 94 















meiner are those at the place of ‘product 
“Whe value of the return from each class of stock may be approxima 
reckoned as follows :— oa 





as the production for 1901 did not show pau increase, 
Zealand, the total value compares unfavournbly with 
and fell short of that of 1899 by £6,165,000. 


12h, per head of popaiicn 
” 

grease, of wool rcuttateri (lead State at 
iar toricls ance 1861 was as follows :— 


th. ib. Ib. 
74,401,300 |161,022,900 (321 416,000 | 202,942,000 
69,205,600 | 74,879,300 
$3,118,100 | 70,141,800 
60,151,500 | 39,951,700 
1,883,000 | 4,654,600] 9,501,700 14,049,000 
6,687,800 | 10,525,200 | 10,102,900 | 8,939,000 


11,413, 500 |904,286, 100 {ssa;4n5;800 300,002,800 
117,733,500 | 164,011,500 
77,605,800 |393,341,700 |661,229,900 | 673,914,900 








production is seen from the above table, which 

fine sey ‘cee where an increase has taken place since 1891 

Western Australia, and New Zealand, all the others 

large decline. The increase in New Zealand has taken place 

the heavy demands upon the resources of the colony for the 

‘ sheep to meet the requirements of the London market in 
atton. 


ant 
HT 


? 
t 


of wool per sheep has been increasing regularly ineach of 
will be seen from the following table, which shows the 
clip;per sheep at each decennial interval since 1861. It 
tthe Victorian figures are unreliable, because there ix 
suppose that there was a decline in the weight of the 
1; on the contrary, it ia known to have been steadily 
The Western Australian and Tasmanian results also show 

and are omitted from the table. The values for New 

vale ‘ales and Queensland best represent the increase in the weight 
fleece on the mainland, and the New Zealand figures are also 
tobeeorrect. in South Australia the weight of wool per sheep 
Sooo een consistently higher than in the other States, but the le 


a 


= 
A 
Bs 


a3 
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are derived from the otficial statistics, and it would bag 
number of sheep in that State has been 3 , ‘i 


‘The values of the excess of exports over imports in éach State for the 
same periods were as follows. A careful examination of the figures 
pices teiiae conclusively that less care than might have been. 

been taken in stating the values, eae New South Wales and 
New Zealand, but they are taken from official records, and are 
given for what they are worth :— 





54,207 
926,418 | 


Cromasnweshih 5,105,721 | 11,832,736 | 13,396,207 | 20,184,015, 
New Zealand 523,728 | 1,606,144 2,914,046 | 4,129,686. 
3,020,440 | 13,488, 80 TGST0.25 24,314,001 








Western Australia was the only State to show an increase in the 
value during the year over that obtained in 1891. 

According to returns prepared in London, the number of bales of 
Australasian wool imported into Europe and America during | r 
1901 was 1,745,000, which were valued at £10 10s. per bale, giving 
total of £18,322,500. The average price per bale of the wool sold in 
Australia during the season 1901-2 was £9 6s. 4d. In v 
prices, it must be remembered thut not only have freight and al 
‘be added to the Australian value, but some allowance must be for 
the difference in the quality and condition of the wool dealt with in the 
Australian markets and in London. Large quantities of the inferior 
portions of the clip intended for sale in the London market are scoured 
prior to shipment, and the London price is therefore raised to an averag 
considerably higher than the Sydney or Melbourne price with 
nd charges added. As » set off against this, however, it must 
‘stated that the London figures include New Zealand wool, which is not 
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30 valuable as that grown in the Commonwealth States In 1900, 
000 bales were imported into Europe and America, These were 
Valued at £13 10s. per bale, making the total value £19,656,000, #0 
Serra attending the increased import during 1901, the total value 
iaihcayme Leen Jess than in 1900, ‘ 
price obtai ir wool in in London at the end of 
bien 1690 wes ex flors;— 





Victoria, 
Yer, | NewSouth Wats | 
Cvornge Merino, | Oren ee 


eengeee> 


at 


na BS papantse ena any 
= 


9 
4 
13 154 
9 
10 


=3 
a 











_ Taking the last sixteen years, the highest prices were realised for 
New South Wales and Victorian wools during 1899, namely, 13d. per 
Tb. and 1 Ib. respectively. ‘The maximum price for New Zea- 
land wool, if 1b,, was obtained in 1889, The lowest prices— 
‘6d. for New South Wales, and 74d. for Victoria,—were experienced in 
1895, while owing to the heavy fall in the value of cross-breds, New 
Zealand wool realised as little as 43d. per Ib. during 1901. The aver- 
c realised during the whole period were 9d. per Ib. for New 
Wales average merino, 11d. for good average Victorian merina, 
and 7}d. for average New Zealand cross-bred. From these figures it 
ibe seen that Victorian wool averages about 2d. per Ib, higher than 
New South Wales wool. The ticures must be taken with some qualiti- 
cation. Much of the New South Wales wool, the product of the Riverina 
districts, is exported via Melbourne and sold as Port Phillip wool, and 
coer considerably in excess of the average given in the table 
of which itis the produce. The quantity of wool sold at 
‘local sales in the Australasian States is increasing. Particulars 
of these sales will be found in the chapter on “ Commerce.” 


Tux Faozen-Meat Trane. 


“In view of the large increase in the live stock of Australasia, the 
question of the disposal of the surplus cast has become a matter of 
Serious consequence. In New South Wales especially, and in the 
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jucice of the 
first successful attemy 


5 


Pads 


cast 





evar ees ie enpoasrenlh abscanpenti ct meat has 
although 


mailed, eels In nattca tog be a 


So far aa can be » the tigures: sho: te growth of 
\" oat ritieen well as the exports of preserved 





1h. 
2,276,409 
5,689,189 
6,729,721 
2,208,696 
8,906,432 

130,658 
5,272,170 
9,964,419 

24/287 $53,621 

54,052 2,769,881 
106,307 f 3,333,317 
1am | 276, 6,035,035 
225,247 . 8,001,788 
934,024 15,544,826 
489,054 25,941,400 
466,557 21,583, 658 
500,324 15,699,098 
522,504 13,188,536 
683,558 25,148,815 
705,002 z 25,250,226 
094,429 13,310,615 


= 
| = 


a8 

















Next to New Zealand, the largest exporter of frozen mutton is New 
South Wales. During the last few years greater efforts bave been made 
in this State to expand the trade, and: the exports show a considerable 
inerease, although a temporary check was experienced in 1897 in 
consequence of the unfavourable season. Bat New South Wales has 
| Taboured under the disadvantage of powessing no crosslred sheep tor 

and the food qualities of the merino.are scarcely appreciated in 
‘English market, where New Zealand. mutton is favournviy known, 
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14d. per Ib. more than Australian, — 
Sipe ew en wath Wal reve suited to the’ 
lists Tae bosons clive os 


otocaring sar meat trade of the United Kingdom. 
is being directed to the introduction of British rams, and a lange ineres 
in the cross-bred flocks has already taken place. The following tal 































‘Year. 

188i 

1382 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 9.761, 154 

188s 4,528,269 69, 

1889 2,877,303 | 52, 

1890 4,655,523 | 74, 

1591 6,081,713 87, 

1802 Sees 8,620,747 | 105, 

1303 4,773 | 364,958 | 220,584 | 141,640 | 13,092,992 | 164, 

18904 9,538 | 633,995 | 339,404 193,760 | 16,982,507 | 206, 

1895 88,719 | 1,021,006 | 607,81 | 380,107 | 22,384,285 | 302, 

1896 16,286 | 1,372,373 | 642,188 | 343,297 | 16,351,936 | 218, 

1897 28,529 1,065,990 | 503,925 | 275,118 | 10,903,611 | 147, 

1898 39,593 | 1,095,563 | 539,495 | 990,925 | 13,930,801 | 227, 

1899 92,855 | 956,222 | 450,553 | 391,004 | 11,453,332 | 185, 

1900 96,048 | 951,801 | 540,428 | 541,395 | 11,966,326 | 221, 

1901 72,002 | 969,614 | 510,148 | 578,923 | 12,308,011 | 280, 
——_—. 





* Including Extmot of Meat, 


The total capacity of the boiling-down works in New South Wale 
stated at 633,000 head of cattle or 16,965,000 sheep ; of valle 
488,500 head of cattle or 5,422,800 shee 5f Er Eveting worl ee | 
head of cattle or 3, 150,000 sheep 5 an 
183,000 head of cattle or 5,445,000 sheep. 
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The eo in ae the meatgxport trade has reached 
a any im) is Victoria, although its ex fall far 
those of the States al dealt with, ai atte of the 

rian trade from 1881 to 1901 will be found below :— 





Progen or Chilled Meat, Preserved Meat. 








£ b 


. 4,026,072 
18,969 1,274,086 
12,220 | 3,225,057 
53,196 2,667,566 
61,617 1,486,549 ‘38,244 
70,319 616,652 17,868 
27,270 629,054 14,291 
714,838 | 16,115 
805,580 16,156 
893,114 20,197 
1,052,887 | 19,230 
sree | serene | 1,982,161 | 51,624 
1,307 1,838 777,953 | 14,349 
27,182 97,235 25,370 2,267,791 40,082 
24,563 24,831 31,073 2,917,730 43,408 
23,634 23,761 25,827 4,335,511 71,576 
21,416 | 21,478 | 20,258 | 6,498,915 | 84,014 
7, 7,780 9,101 | 2,852,191 38,516 
1,458 | 74,960 76,418 86,087 50,174 
2814 | 79,507 | 82,921 | 112,040 5 07,268 
3,931 | 85,053 | 88,984 | 131,520 63,284 























F 

‘Phere are at present depastured in Australasia 92,358,824 sheep and 
9,827,433 cattle, of which 20,233,099 sheep and 1,361,784 cattle are 
in New Zealand. In that colony the industry of sheep and eattle raising 
has now reached such a stage that practically the whole of the stock 








and can be ex i pad corduracalisn ipeaben taco 
inet roll fins er me) gions otis better seasons art 
the years 1894 and 1895 severul, attempts, more or les 


, were made to live cattle and sheep in the English 
market, A. great “itieatey ie the way of establishing such a. trade 





It these expressis 
opinion were not altogether by alleged sufferings: of the 
cattle, but: ear eapireee by the interests of ss se 
and the American esrctiar At the same time, it is clear that 9 
anent and profitable trade cannot be established until the cattle 
‘been handled sufficiently to bring them into a tractable 
for the present system of depasturing followed in Australia renders th 
stock too wild to endure along stay on shipboard. Probably, € 
the great strides made by the Argentine Republic in supplying the 
English market will Hoye it ee for Australian shippers to realine 
a satisfactory margin profit, the near proximity ol it cout 4 
Great Britain piiiha: 16 We Thorac saline. ever theses eanaaes 
the matter of freights. In view of the vast population of the United 
States, any incroase in the export of live-cattle from that country cannot 


Datry-rarmixa. 


hus of late years made fair progress in Australasia, 

in New South Wales, Victoria, New Zealand, and, more 

Sina lit Queensland. The introduction of the factory system at 

Seems hegre and the use of the cream-separator have done much 

t cause the extension of the industry, The number of dairy cows 

ike end of 1901, and the estimated harmed of milk produced in 
each State-daring that 


| Sasa 


i gallos. 
| 
| 


142,457,000 


981,492 
1,008,261 (807,380,000 





‘The estimated value of the milk and its products, butter and cheese, 
and of the return obtained from swine, together with the total value of 
dairy produce for each State in 1900, will be found below :>— 





Value of Return 


Valle of Mik, Total Value 
raat from Swine. 





£ 

266,000 
436,000 
152,000 
151,000 

Ta 
38,000 
1,170,000 
on 2,280,000 313,000 


8,776,000 1,483,000 
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‘The production of butter and cheese in each State during 1901 is 
estimated to have been as follows :— 





23,758,310 
131,398,606 








28,457,652 
2,044,073 
22,576,283 


61,721,084 








New South Wales was formerly both an importer and an exporter 
of butter, for only during the spring and early summer months was 
than the 


the is requirements, while during the 
remainder of the butter had to be imported to meet the local 
demand, Now this State has become an exporter of butter to the 
United Kingdom on a fair scale ; but a large quantity of New Zealand 
butter is still sent to the New South Wales markets on account ot 
the more satisfact price realised there. There is also an importation 
from South Australia and Victoria for the supply of the districts 
adjacent to those States. Queensland has only lately become an 

of butter, 1897 being the first year when the export exceeded 
the import. The net export in that year was 179,490 1h, which in 
1901 had increased to 2044073 tb, 
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| The States which, on the other hand, were obliged to import butter 
and cheese during 1901 are shown below :— 





6,008,902 2,842,287 





From the foregoing figures it will be seen that those States which 
Seer ni of ‘batter and cheese have, after providing for the 
i of the other States, a balance available for exportation to 
outside countries, this balance in 1901 amounting to 55,716,122 lb, of 
butter and 9,687,913 Ib. of cheese. An export trade in butter and 
cheese has long been maintained by New Zealand, while in recent years 
Victorian, New South Wales, and South Australian butters and, more 
recently still, Queensland butters have been sent to the London 
market, and their very favourable reception has given u fresh stimulus 
to the dairying industry in those States, The rapidity with which 
this trade is growing may be gauged from the following table, which 
shows the quantity of butter exported to the United Kingdom during 
the thirteen years ended 1901 :— 





Exporting tate, 





Quewstand | abet, | New Zealand, 





To. 
2,363,088 
2,976,848 
3,246,768 
4,645,980 
5,864,656 

640 


6,181,728 
6,730,304 
$,943,088 
9, 
di 7 872,244 18,077,652 
17,180,468 208,740 ,! 19,141,136 





From latest advices it would appear that the price obtained for 
Australian butter in London was higher than the rates ruling in the 
local market ; and as there can hardly be a limit placed to the capacity 
of Australasia to produce butter and cheese, it is probable that these 
high prices will have the effect of greatly stimulating the dairy industry 





States Fiabe lion heipalltainainicte petenteemeet ial 
markets, and tended to restrict home consumption. Pemppesre 
So ‘Pye riences ie Jarge increase 
local ent limitation in the supply availabl) 
dor ener ot mg on concluded that under any circumstances tht 


prospects | ‘industry are encouraging. ! 


‘Swine. 
usually carried junction with | 
Pager ie recpernpremaaphapee mage me | 


‘State at ten-year intervals since 1861 :— 





Number of Swine. 








213,916 


ys 
22,530 


‘The production of swine should be a large factor in dairy-f 
eH oes eee i Seapel teete ae 


have been ex; Tn Queensland, Tasmania, and New 
number of sw! ne is actually less now than in 1891, talorndgerti n 
shows very it increase. Victoria possesses the largest a! 


with 29-9 percent. of the total number in Australasia ; then eo 
South Wales and Zealand with 22-7 per cent. and. 19+ 
respectively ; Quoedsland has 10-4 per cent, of the total; 8 outh 
Australia, 7-7 per cont. ; Western. ecb. 5-2 per cent. ; and 
mania, 5°0 per cent. 





“= Exvoss of Imports, 


Pourrry axp Mixor Ispvsrares. 


estimate is given below of the value of the production of poul 
cee, tothe ‘tes that arising from beefarming, in sath Binks tf 


during the year 190 





2,416,000 





‘The most remarkable feature is the ‘trade in eggs between South 
Australia ax wade ig and New South Wales, Victoria, and Western 
Australia ax buyers, The returns for 190] show that during that year 
South Australia exported eggs to the value of £72,171 to these States, 
Bae to Victoria, fin 035 to New South Wales, and £53,950 
sto Australia. The bulk of the trade with New South Wales 


‘astransacted with the Barrier district, which iseommercially adependency 
of South Ai lia, 
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Pasrorat Anp Dairy Propvcrioy. 
The total value of pastoral aud dairy production including 
and bee farming during the year 1901, Ie Bats wat ta Dee male 
Australasia, with the value per inhabitant, were as shown in the 
following table :— 





RE ti 





euesalh 
cone sue 
o| Choma 


ers 
= 


S| be 
~ 
al= 


46,860,000 





The following table gives similar information for the years 1871, 
1881, and 1891, and shows that in point of total value the 
for 1901 did not equal that of 1891. ‘The only States which show 
increases since 1$91 are Western Australia and New Zealand :— 





1801. 





£ 
17,460,000 
7,260,000 | 7,499,000 | 9,321,000 
1,959,000 7,561, 
1,800,000 78 31 
274,000 647,350 
734,000 | 1 1,117,550 
.| 20,730,000 | 20,598,000 | 39,255,825 
3,210,000 | | [95158235 


| 23,040,000 | 36,694,000 | | 48,409,060 
zs a 
EEE far | ia % 











Comparing the two proceding tables, it will be seen jue 
Rcigatinaniae bane doubled since 1871 the value per head 
has decreased considerably. In 1901 the value of pastoral and dairy 
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y 
| was £1,549,000 less than in 1891; but to a great extent 
swas due to diminished production caused’ by a succession of dry 
the cast of both P and cattle being much reduced as 
On the other hand, the production of butter was 
and also the export of meat, as will be seen below : 





Produce. 1891, ee 
| 





Lb. 661,229,000 

Cast of sheep No. 17,000,000 
Cast of cattle No, 1,216,000 
Lb, 70,628,000 

»| Cwt, 1,454,000 


‘The-movementiin prices will be seen from the following tabulation, 
ix based chiefly on an analysis of the New South Wales trade. 
prices of 1901 are represented by 1,000 :-— 





Price Levels of — 





968 
800 
832 
749 


706 
801 


CEE Het] 


968 
040 
1,000 


cate | tow 
rays 
| 


a58 





rice of wool which advanced suddenly in 1899, declined again 
‘during the Inst two years, while tallow also declined in price during 
pao "The other products quoted above show increnses in value; but in 
the hig! A of cattle it:must be remembered that they 

BEBE mut by the large decrease in the numbers of stock, 


prices do not by any means compensate for the losses 
aoe by, the drought. 





very irregular, even in fal most 

tabular statement given below shows au increase of ‘en.772 bands in 
Commonwealth and 26,623 in New Zealand since 1885, about: ! 
of the former number has been added by a change in the tabulation 


the statistics in Victoria and New South Wales. The population of the 
continent was not sufficient to maintain industries on an Siete 
and even this field was still further limited by intercolonial tariff 
Now that these barriers have eens y, and the Australia 
field secured to a certain en against out i 
ry ress reasonabl, ex, in regard to the manu: 
fabian take” Guess : 
The greater cet en the manufactories of Australasia may be assi- 
riastts industries—that ix to say, industries natural, 
from the circumstances of the population, or connected with 
ment of perishable products; but there are nevertheless a tirana 
ot firmly eatablished industries of a more complex character. A state 
ment of the number of establishments, and of the hands employed, in 
Australasia is given below for the years 1885, 1890, 1895, and 1001, 
‘The figures for the year last-mentioned were obtained from cemsut 
returns in the cases of New South Wales, and New Zealand, while for 
Victoria, Queensland, and Western Australia they represent the usual 
annual returns, Aa the returns of South Australia nnd Tasmania for 
the year 1901 are not yet available, the information for those state! 
refers to the year 1900 :— 


| ‘Extablistinenta, 
| 


{ommonneas| ew Zan | 





Year, 





No, 
146 


2,459 
3,663 
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Maxvracroniss or Vicrorta. 


oria was the state which first displayed activity in the manu 

industries, In 1885 there were employed in factories, peoperly 

49,297 hands, and in 1889 there were 57,432 hands; but 
amber fell mway to 41,729 in 1893. Since that there has 
a increase to the extent of 24,800 hands, Of the 66,529 workers 
‘ed in 1901, 3,827 may be said to have found occupation in 
tion with domestic industries for the treatment of perishable 
e for immediate use; 25,567 in other industries dependent 
hhe natural resources of the country, and 37,138 in industries 
eduction from which comes into competition with imported 














Ye | Phen” | Males | Females, | "otoyeds” 
1s8s. 2,813 ase | 7,755 

1886 2770 39,453, | 6,320 

1887 2,854 4,019 | 7,065 

1588 gers | 47,835 7,153 

1880 3197 49,105 87 

1890 3,106 47,596 8,773 56,369 
1801 aiss | 43027 | 10,790 | s4,s13 
1802 2934 | 95,726 9080 | 45,415 
1893 2,659 32,200 9,590 41,729 
1804 2014 32,698 | 10,081 | 43,319 
1395 2,724 35,406 | 12,940 | 47,646 
1396 2,309 azz | 13,600 | 50,307 
1897 9,750 88,620 14,030 52,650 
1898 2,809 400. | 1sas7 | 56,778 
1880 3,027 44,041 16,029 60,070 
1990 3,007 45,704 | 18413 | 64,207 
1901 320 | 47,000 | 19470 | 00,520, 

















the number of women employed in the factories of the 
re it will be found that the proportion is largest in Victoria ; 
sut of 54,413 hands in 1891, there were 10,786, or 19°82 per 
females; while in 1901, of 66,529 hands, 19,470, or 29-27 per 
vere females. 
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‘The number of factories and industrial establishments of various 
nie the number of hands employed in cach class, during 1901, 


Lg pe rt Ton 


‘Under hands 
thands ... 
Sto Whanke . 
Nt? , 
Qto 1 4, 


Interesting statistics were obtained in 1891, and again in 1901, of the 
value of materials usod, and of the output by the manufactories of 
Victoria. The following are the official figures for the two periods — 


2890-1, 


Value of output .. fe 
Value of materials used or operated on .<. 


Value added in process of treatment or of 


Value of ontput ... -- 16,948,951 
‘Value of materials il oe Geeta on... 10,104,131 


‘Value added in process of treatment or of 
manufacture ..... ane ee 


‘This shows that there has been an Nar teaeeigne 
of not less than £3,481,000. ‘There are, however, 
to be allowed for. tiene into 
ence in favour of 1891 to the extent of about £3,000,000. Tn the tan 
years the number of persons employed showed an increase of 7,838— 
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Sa of 9,640 in the female workers and a decrease of 
The ag employed in the factories of the 
Retemcet hee: 29,174 to 33,410 during the same period. These 
cromses, taken ii in-conjunction with the fact that there has not been 
¥ great decline in the value of materials used or operated on, would 
tm to-point to the necessity of considerable cau! in dealing with 
a figures, In regard to 1891, it is impossible to 
‘the figures except in regard to a few omissions from the value of 
iterials operated on. Amongst these the more important are the 
iission of the value of materials used in sawmills, and of the clay 
@ other materinly used up by potteries and brickyards. These 
fons can be supplied with a fair approximation ‘to the trath. 
gother important omission ix that of the value of fuel. Fuel is of 
arse an ti item in the value of materials consumed in pro- 
ction, and in the following figures an estimate of the value of fuel 
ed has been made. The figures for 1900 also require attention. 
analysing them, and comparing the results with the extremely 
ensive statistics of New Zealand and New South Wales, it was 
that the rea of certain large classes of industries was greatly 
tated ; indeed, in some instances the value of the output has been 
cokanpey A than the value of materials, wages, and fuel, and in 
the margin between the value of materials, labour, é&c., and pf 
put, is not sufficient. to meet known charges—such ay rent or interest, 
ue of workshops and machinery—without taking into account the 
bable earnings of fixed capital and the profits of the manufacturers. 
has been considered necessary to raise the gross output shown in the 
ficial figures from £16,948,951 to £18,512,680, and the net output— 
at is to say, the excess of gross output over ‘the value of materials, 
and rom £6,844,820 to £7,4172,389, or by £62! 
e figures for the two years will then be as fol 





Narber of establishments: 
Horso-power ... 


‘Persons employed—Males 
Females 


| 4,080,412 


outpu 227,009 18,512,080 
Vane ede made to materials Bering pppoe of 
manufacture ..., oa 1 150,820 | ‘TAT2,389 





* Not ascertained. 





: 
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Maxvractorizs or New Sovrm Watns. =| 
‘The manufacturing industries of New South Wales do not cove 


wide a field as those of Victoria, but they afford m 
almost as many persons. For the year 1901 the two states compar 
follows 
) 
| 


te 








19,470 | 66,629 
11,674 | 66,135 





Tn Victoria, therefore, there were employed 7,796 females more t 
in New South Wales, and 7,402 fewer males. In order to trace 
progee ct of the mannfacturing ind in New South vem during 
jast eleven years, it is necessary to ndjust the at ke | 
1891-95, since in 1896 a change was made in the scope of the reti 
by the inclusion of Giteeaninkre antlers Wht pes el previo 
counted as factory hands, Certain other small changes were made, 
object of which was to secure uniformity with Victoria. Making 
necessary adjustments, the figures since 1891 are as follows >— 


‘Total Hands: 





Establish. 

Year, nary | Matos, Pomalee, | parte 
1891 3,056 43,208 7,076 | 50,879 
1 2.657 42,9000 5,007 47,916 
1893 2,428 37,882 4,225 42,057 
1804 3,070 41,070 5,432 46,502 
1896 2,723 41,646 6,484 48,030: 
1896 2928 42,908 6,932 49,340 
1397 2.826 44,333 7,106 51,489 
1898 2,839 44,673 7,345 59,518 
1890 2912 47,003 5,083 55,645, 
1900 3,07 50,516 | 10,263 60,779 

1901 3,368 54,461 1674 06,135 





Up to the year 1891 there had been a fairly regular increase in 
em) it afforded by the factories of the state; in the follow 
year, owing to causes already discussed in another part of this volu 
there was a decrease in the number of persons employed, and, £ 
bade in 1891, the number had fallen to 42,057 in 1893-—the yea 
the bank failures, In the following years there waa s rapid et | 


i 1807 ya grate han in 180, and th you 

4891, and an SETS over dhe guree sé 1895, The value of 

output the factorir of bacon te is pene with considerable 

years, 

pep ree following is Aeciaber ob tia veberta fo 1891 and 

ies the figures for 1891 have 

‘been previously publi so. as to place 
ees tees bea the resonator 1907 




































wai. | 190. 
No | No 
3,056 3,373 
28,061| 40,828 
42,728] 54,461 
, 5230| 14,074 
= “eal 
al 
> Total .. #098) 66,135 
, £ £ 
‘Value of materiats treated... 172,883 | 13,815,100 






‘Value of fuel used .. 
Amount of wages paid 
‘Total value of output 
Value to abarisls duri of 
added sy pcos: 


-| 431,543) 496,615 
-| 4,272,704 | 4,943,079 
.|16,807, 132 | 24,303,471 








| 8,208,206 | 10,081,756 





These figores present some very interesting features. The i increase 

‘vlad value of material used was equal to 69-05 per cent., in the valne 
15-08 per cent., of wages 15°69 per cent. and in the value added 
Pee in the process of manufacture or treatment, 22°90 per cent. 
increase in the added value, compared with the increase in the 
|, indicates the great change that has taken place in the 

aot of production—the more extensive use of machinery and the 


una 


ment epee machinery of a better class, 

he 66,135 workers employed in 1901, $1,109 found employment 
ction with industries the products ‘from which come into 

on with imported goods, 3,979 were engaged in domestic 

for the treatment of perishable produce required for 

uso, and 31,047 in other industries called into existence 

tural resources of the state 








TRIFHT 


LF 








Maxvracronies or Queenstann, 


In Queonsland systematic statistics relating to manufactories hy 
been taken only since 1892. Until the year 1900, no details wi 
available with reference to the employment of males and females, a 
the numbers for previous years have therefore been estimated. 1 
figures for the last ten years are as follow :-— 





‘Year. | ‘Establishments, 








1,999 | 11,529 | 1,810 

1,391 1is34 | 200 | 1aage 

1323 | «13,124 | 2100 

1,397 16,198 | 2 19738) 

1,382 17,018 | 2.790 

1082 19,100 | 3,060 

1864 guiano | 3.0 | 36170 

Bus us | & Seo 
23,431 | 3/002 | 27,193, 





‘The value of materials used in Queensland industries is £4,718,9 
the wages paid £2,285,400, and tte value of production 

the value added to materials in the process of manufacture 
£3,985,197. When the smallness of the population of 

the extent of the importation of manufuctured goods are 

the value of the output of the factories must appear very 
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cae ra hata nt ty fo Viera. 


The figures relating to 
| laa aiiarala 


MAanvractontes or Sourm Avsrrati. 


In South Australia returns were obtained from manufactories m 1892, 
but in the following three years no 
1895, the returns have been collected annually. 
hte, figures: — 








Maxuracronies or Westery AvsTRALtA. 
‘Tn Western Australia, the manufacturing industry has advanced very 


Fapidly in importance, and the number of hardy employed now exceeds 
‘Heron thoussnd. ‘The following are the figures for tl at ereyens = 





880 
1,062 


Maxvractortes ov TasManta. 


several long-established industries, but theemployment 
v4 been very limited. The opening up of the mines in the west, 
however, has had « stimulating effect upon the local 
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a | 
with: eo ieee cine Ppipnere Bene 
Uilected) the tember of calshiisLeents cad of haste eariepeltieceal 





1896 a 2,090 7 2,107 
1887 249 1,968 is 2,042 
1888 250 2015 50 2,085 
1880 232 parr) 35 2,179 
m | @ | ee | 2 | fe 
1892 205 1,641 2 1,603 
1803 ny 1,407 20 147 
1504 201 1,546 ry 1,580 
1395 ou 1713 a 1,754 
1396 215 2.110 3t parry 
1897 3,272 206 3478 
iso | 30 | Rom || an 
1900 308 3,904 337 4201 


Maxvracrories op New ZEananp. 


In New Zealand information regarding the manufacturing industry 
is obtained only at the aus gquiaquensaal census. The following statement 

















shows the progress made since 1886 :-— 
Hands omplored. 
a ol a 
Maton | Females | Total, 
1886 1,946 19,601 2404 en 
1891 2,254 22,064 2,969 
1896 By 20,945 4,591 Py 
1901 3,668 38,094 10,624 48,718 
The foregoing figures show very marked progress during the last By 
years, and an analysis of the returns shows that this progress has bee 
general amongst all classes of industries. jaating the figures for 
purpose of comparison with those of New South Wales, Vistoria, 
Queensland, the following results are obtained :— 
1900, £ 
Value of materials operated on, including fuel... 9, 
ha | 
otal out) 16, A 
Value 6,929,663 





— =) 
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- -Varve ApbED BY: Processes of Mayuracture ok Treatment. 
| ‘Tho figures relating to the value of production afford material for 
f agebarmnis comparisons. Taking the four States for which there 

is complete i the value of materials usedl—with which is 
| inefaalend fuel—and the output were as follows :— 





A | Vadua added 
Value of Valae of In the Processes. 
Materials used. ‘Output, ee 
or 


£ 
wee | 3 24,393, nt 





4,718,' % 04, 195 
O00 87 | 16,339, 450 





Taken by themselves, neither the value of materials used nor the 
~walue of output has any statistical importance—but their difference, 

resented in the last column as the value added in the processes 

treatment or manufacture, is the sum which is shared between 
‘Mabour and capital. In the following statement the term wages 
‘Tepresents the amount paid to employees, including managers, clerks, 
carters, and the like, as well as those who are more directly engaged in 
the of manvfacture. The difference between the value added 
ST proceases of treatment, and the amount of wages paid, represents 
‘the return on capital, including interest on money inyested, rent, 
‘insurance, depreciation, &c.,and the proprietor’s gains from carrying 
on his business. Di wt the so-called added value into these two 
parts, the following is the result :— 





+ | Profits, 
Interest, rent, 


Wages, 
| insurance, &e 





Tt will be seen that the largest proportion of the value added to 
materials duting the process of treatment falls to the Victorian wage- 
earners, and the least to those of New South Wales The question is, 





however, one that admits of much discussion as to the true n g 
‘the figures, aud further light will be thrown on the 
sideration of the details by the Statistical 
various states. 
Crassus or Ispusrry. 

‘The informmtion in regard to industrial establishments ips 
by the various statistical departments in precisely the same form, « 
iste oe: eva Maker pre eend mirepbay tenia 

Supine. appended classification follows the lin 

of the 


in states :— 





Light, fuel, and heat 


7 
oo 
m0 
420, 
oom 
mw 
nm 
2507 


i 











Distributing the total just set down for the Commonwealth 
‘the various states the results shown in the following table are obtained, 
‘The information in regard to Tasmania is incomplete and it has 
necessary to estimate the figures regurding two classes of it 
viz., those relating to furniture, c., and vehicles, saddlery and harness. 
No information is available regarding ship-building, &c. ; but as this 
industry has not attained any importance in Tasmania no: 
been made to ascertain the actual employmentaftordeditherein, The Tas- 
manian reburns appear to be contined to certain leading employments, 








Gese|eusée 











PRAM 2220. ss neg... -02,) 





‘Tspustuims Tevarixa Raw Mareriars vim Propver or 
Pasrorat Pursurrs, 


A consideration of the details relating to the various classes of 

in the industries | Pele Pp SR ae 2 
treating raw mat 

Stranged according to the principal groups, were as follow : 


‘Comamoowealth. ‘Now Zealand. | 








Clase of fodustry, 
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Tt is dificult, to say if tho figure for all) the’ states 
‘ is, In New South Wales and Victoria: 


Een ait acs snipe in rile ry A ey 
pastoral industries, varios great to owing 
leg ths clecensadl in ‘the rumber of live stock. depdsticad ie ete aed 
than in former years. The following is a distribution of the total 
persons employed in the various states of the Commonwealth :— 





| New ‘South 
Clas of Industey. th | Victoria.| Queens | “Xt 
| Wee | | teal, 





Molling-down & Tallow “ 


Tanning, fellmongering, and wool-scouring afford the amount 
of Senet Ganingah tidestiier of this Taam and ‘te details show 
the goods treated or manufactured in tanneries during the latest year 
available. 








New South Wales 
Victoria .. 
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information is somewhat im it, but will serve to 
lustry in each state. 
ing establish- 


exported from each state or locally consumed, 
in accordance with the latest annual returns. 4 


Ih 
» 87,773,481 
966,383 
18,262,000 
2,736,000 
436,400 
5,793,239 


Tspustates conxgcrep with Foop axp Datsx. 


‘The industries connected with food and drink afford employment for 
a large number of hands, the distribution into detailed groups being as 
shown in the following table. ‘The figures for the most part afford 
their own explanation. Included under the head of cornflour, oatmeal, 
and arrowroot are, in the case of Victoria, a small number of hands 
making macaroni, and some starch makers ; these last are few in number, 
and it was not found possible to exclude them from the persons employed 
muking farinaceous foods, otherwise they could have been classed 
ehewhere. Owing to an arrangement between the statistical offices of 
‘New South Wales and Victoria, factories dealing with milk products 
have been included in the list of manufactories, although they cannot 
rightly be considered as such, 


| Commonweaith, | New Zealand, 
| 








‘Chase of Industry. 


i 
i 


Females. 





as agueneaee 
a HSEES 


a8 5 2 


‘tier, Chess, 


5 ae 





























Oe hea Uo ees nen) oes sic bc Heel 8 
are exclusive of 1,264,743 Ib. of tongues preserved during 





8,183,144) © 
1,119,115 [8,980,460 
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‘The aie industry has attained considerable dimensions in New 
Wales and Queensland. Some details of the industry are given 
more extended information is given on this subject in the 

dealing with “ Agricaltw 


Sugarcane Molassee 
| fchisbet. | mamntactured, | mamitactured. 





tons ort sg | gallons. 
201,373, 518 F.300,909 
1,180,091 120,858 3,679,952 





Detailed information regarding flour-mills is available for each state 
cepting South Australia, and the following items have been selected 
being of most value in showing the progress made. 





Other grate, 
‘Wheat ground.) Oe | Flour made. 





bushels, bushels, tons. 
| 9,868,954 | 95,247 | 191,508 
.| 8,887,993 81,658 | 109,730 
1,244,905 7 26,093 
494,198 10,297 
| 9,098,871 3 22,000 
| 4,008,780 | 7 83,017 








Breweries afford a large amount of employment, and those of Victorix 
we attained the most importance and have the largest annual output, 
the following figures show. 





Materials used — 


Beer and Porter) 
made, 


Sugar, Malt 





gallons, | vt. | bushels | 
.} 13,258,600 7 582,930 
-| 16,657,236 | 
| 5,325,314 
.| 4,015,490 
1,622,807 
7,870,581 











manufacture of textile fabrics is one of the most ii 
ries of New Zealand, and the woollen mills in that 


Burupixe Marertars. 

e of industries under the heading preparation and manu- 
sr building materials is attended with some difficulty, especially 
an nt is mande to give detailed information. The followings 
i¢ employment afforded by these industries in the 

ith and New Zealand :— 


Commonveesitl, | Now Zealand. Australasia, 





Males. |r te | Males, | vomits “Maton | remaien 





Luswti 


Bl we 














‘on, all the states make their own repairs, 
shown as employed in railway carriage and 
and repairs aa compared with 3889 in Wow s 
ape 





The industries depending upon ship 
dimensions in any of the states, and as regurds ship-building 
use of iron instead of wood for the frames and hulls of vessels bat 
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oe. ising industry, as the woods of Australia are 
1 enya purposes. The following is a state- 











Tn industries connected with ship-building and repairing, New South 

fades has a far larger number of hands employed than has any other 

ate, The See pert aero pesos is in connect ith the dockiy 

il repairing ips, although there are several establishments engagec 
avely in ship and boat building. 





Western 
Aosteatin,, Tastiattis 














Forsrrore, ‘Beppixo, ke. 


As Australia and ew Zealand. 4 
to the requirements 
inlly te Spon gran that the industry has at 
opportunities. As showing the possi 7 

t aed that the value of furniture ed into the 

ith during 1900 was £266,700, and of aiding, ne a upholstery, 
65,800 ; while the value of furniture, and upholstery 
sported into New Zealand was £45,450. The gi ee afforded 


the industry was : 














‘The different industries connected with printing, i paper 

making, c,, afford work to 20,104 persons. The great bulk of #1 

are employed in the various processes of printing, actual manufacturers 
comparatively few in number. 


mee many exellent papermaking materials ; nevertheless, only 
persons are employed in paper-making, and we arn 


the output of the mills consists of ordinary brown or 








There are several difficulties in the way of making comparisons 
regarding these industries, Under the heading of electrotyping and 
Stercopning and photo-engraving no persons are set down in 

but New th Wales. As this cannot be the case, it must 

sumed that 8 employed in these pursuits in the other: 

included with printing binding, ke. Under the head of 

are included composing and mec 

offices— persons whom it takes a very wide definition to bring in 
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the term “manufacturers.” The following table shows the employment 
afforded in the various states 








Venicres, Sapprery, Axp Harness. 


Yn connection with the manufacture and repair of vehicles, saddlery, 
harness, &c., there are 10,209 hands employed. The great bulk of the 
work done in connection with coaches and waggons is repairing ; but 
there are establishments in all the states where vehicles of all classes 
are manufactured. 





‘Commonweatth. ‘New Zealand. Australasia. 





‘Chass of Industry. 


Moles, | Females | Males, | mates Mates. | Penates 





«| 1002 [ay 





Te will be seen that the employment afforded by these industries is 

a ey eet in the states where communication over long 

is still effected by means of couches and wagons. No hands 

are seb down in the statistics of Tasmania as employed in these 

industries, It ix probable there must be ut least 300 so employed, and 
this figure appears in the following table ;— 





New 
Queene 
(Class of Industry, South | Vietorts oer 





2 
1777 | 1,074 
% 7 

052 

30 














Muiscettaxzous Ixpusreies, 
‘Under the heading of miscellancous are grouped a number 
mr ay th ly Sn hf ere 
importance ; amongst the latter may be mentioned—tobaceo manu- 


factories, employing 3,017 hands ; -eutting and Laas 

Soak ond pat ine tor ad ete 
| ii et Further particulars regardigg these und the other 
Statistical Registers 






BeSeecae82 Fetes 





Sebets' 





| sels 




















11,015, | 2687 | ay | 
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_ The greatest replat ror enn caer prs 


and particulars the quantity of tobacco, Sigeoer 

_ made will be foun the chapter on "Pood Supply sand © Gost of Living.” 
Another important iateney ix soap and candle-making ; the following 
table ie the quantity of soap and candles manufactured in Seiwa 


Candles. 
mamuteceared, manufactured. 





c" Ib, 
New South Wales 7 9,807,468 
Victoria 5,200,066 


$87,040 
ee 





The relative development of the industries of the states may be 
measured by the information shown in the following table, in which the 
industries are arranged in three classes, viz, :—First, those connected 
with the treatment of perishable products for domestic consumption ; 
second, those dependent upon the natural resources of the country ; 
and, third, those the production of which comes into competition with 


imported goods :— iil >, 


| wed in donextie Employed in industries 
junto the tat oe i daa il pret fo 


hich comes 
uatural resources of 
‘tho country. | Sato onion itn 


i 
Males | Femolen | Malen. | Females. 








26,237 4,81 24,312 6,797 
i 


0 
7 25,318 | 11,817 
7 rk 
2577 
276 
285 
15,189 70,71 23,087 
4,496 6,069 
19,685 2 20,716 














Prant Exproyep iy Maxuracroriss. 
The character of the industry chiefly determines the horse-power 
required and the value of the plant. Thus, in the clothing industries, 
the average number of persons per 100 horse-power i is 892 ; in industries 











naa 
20,088 * 16501 

«7,071 133,002 

424,700 79,828 780 

















sm 1,093,900 | 1,201,135 | 7,290 





‘The average value of plant per horse-power of machinery employed 
ranges from £99 in the case of New Zealand to £153 for Queensland, 
Sodabcy Sheed Australasia being £133. A mere statement of values, 
however, has no special meaning since the difference in the figures is com- 
patible with two opposite conditions—cither the same plant is put to 

use in the case of New Zealand, or it ix of superior character 
‘in the case of Queensland. 


‘Vator or Propvcrion or Manuracrortss. 


gross value of articles produced in manufacturing establishments 
ing 1900, and the value added to materials in the process of treat- 
ent can be readily obtained. For New South Wales, Victoria, and 
lew Zeal: the information collected at the census ix available, and 
i states, where no direct information has bcen published, 
there is ample material for the preparation of satisfactory estimates. 
‘ion from butter, cheese, and bacon factories and creameries 

excluded from consideration, a3 it has already been included 

under the pastoral and dairying industries. ‘The total value of the 
from the factories in each state, the value of materials treated 
fuel used, the amount of wages paid, and the value added to 








A striking feature of the information given in this table is the od 
amount on fuel in New South Wales and South Aus a 
caused by the great consumption of fuel in the smelting works of those 


states. 

‘The value added in the process of manufacture has been divided so 
as toshow the amount shared amongst the workers and the value which 
necrued to the proprietors, out of which rent, insurance, aT 


depreciation, 
&e., had to be paid, the balance representing profits on the 3. 
‘The proportion received by the proprietors varied considerably it 
several states, and this will best be seen by considering the 7 
added to the value of materials and fuel, and the wages a 








Tt would appear from the above that in Victoria the amount 
accrued to the proprietors represented oe ea per cent, on the: 
of materials, fuel, and labour as against 29°3 per cent. in i 
As the latter state is not of great importance in 1 to ite 
factories, it is hardly necessary to Sailers ‘its position; but the 
Victorian figures demand consideration in spite of the fact that a 








‘The total value of the output from the manufactories of Australasia 
ring 1900 was £80,596,000, of which £46,475,000 re ore the 
of materials and fuel used, and the balance, £34,121,000, the 
added in the process of treatment. This sum is the real value of 

tion from the manufacturing industries, and the following table 

‘the distribution of the amount in the various industries --- 


Value of Production, 


— 4 ‘Commonwealth. | New Zealand. 





sonst 5, 
beste f 


HEB. 
a23 


value of juction from establishments connected with the 
jon of food and drink was the largest, and amounted to 
1,566. ‘The following table shows the distribution of the total 
eat £27,191,342 amongst the various states of the Common- 





‘Value of Lroduetion. 





Victoria, Spec | — heal 


tralia, | tratia, | mle 





Z| 0 & £ 2 
252,001) 80,221 118,000 x 40,080, 


1,075,235 | 
ea | 
‘500,174 


1,909,156 | 60 a 167,000 
0,036 | 30 30 47,000. 
170,000 

55,000 


16,000 














Perit 
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= 
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and this tion is ample evidence of the great expansion 
abet nese industries of that colony during 

few years, Attention has ly been directed to the 
Victoria, and it is difficult to believe pee eee mal 
toad of popalation in that state can be £3 16s, 3d. lees than in 
Zealand, ax the published figures seem to indicate. 
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apes high rates of wages which have generally prevailed in Austral- 
asia and the cheapness of food have permitted the enjoyment of 
a of comfort, if not of luxury, by a class which elsewhere 
knows little of the one and nothing of the other ; and even in times 
of trade depression and reduced wages it may safely be said that the 
‘ition of the wage-carner in Australia is equal to that occupied by 
compeers in any other part of the world. Although a high 
standard of living is not cohducive to thrift, saving has gone on with 
marked rapidity, notwithstanding the industrial disturbances resulting 
from the great strikes and the bank crisis of 1893, Some idea of the 


rate and extent of this accumulation of wealth may be obtained 
from the tables showing the growth of deposits with banks. The 
banking returns, however, afford in themselves hut an incomplete view 
of the picture ; it should also be regarded from the standpoint of the 
expenditure of the people. Both of these subjects are dealt with in 
their places in this volume, and these evidences of the social 
Ratitlon. ‘of the people need not, therefore, be further considered here, 


Newspapers Axp Lerrers. 


‘Few things show more plainly the social superiority of a civilized 
peoplé than a heavy correspondence and a large distribution of news: 
papers. In these resy ote all the provinces of Australasia have for many 
years been remarkable. In proportion to population it is doubtful 
‘any country in the world can boast of a larger number or a 
better class of newspapers than they publish, Great advances were 
made in this respect between 1871 and 1891, but the rate of progress, 
both in number and in excellence of production, has been even more 
rapid since the year last named. There are no means of correctly 
estimating the number of newspapers actually printed and distributed 
in the States, becatixe the Post-oflice carries but a small proportion of 
the circulation. For purposes of comparison with other countries, 
however, it may be stated that di 
121,000,000 newspapers passed through the Post-offices of the various 
giving the large proportion of 26 per head of population. In 
the same year the number of ers and postcards carried was 








Pargs, Museems, asp Arr Gauvertes. 


All the Australasian capitals are liberally supplied with parks and 
or eT In Sydney and terres oe ae 
ublic gardens comprising an ares 131 acres, including acr 
which tonal Park, Then there is the pi 
ners, situated about 16 miles from 
fis; and, in addition to this, an area of 35,300 acres, in 
valley of the Hawkesbury, and distant about 12 
terminus on the nort! i 


FF 


i 


Ht 


the people at almost equal distan 
accemible by railway. Melbourne has about 
of which bout 1,780 acres aro. i 


and 800 ~ 
broad 
ae 


outside those manic) 

of park lands, and also c hb 
bonntlaries, covering altogether an area of K 
Hobart, Perth, and the chief cities of New Zea 


ie 





also some of the prominent 
ided with museums for the of instruction 
a8 well ax recreation ; and in Sydney, Melbourne, Tris bane, Adelaide, 
Perth, and Hobart there are art galleries containing excellent collections 
of paintings and statuary. All these institutions are open to the publie 
free of charge. 
Pestic Caarrres. 
‘One of the most sntisfuctory features of the social condition of the 
communities is the wide distribution of wealth, and the 
fon of people who are brought within the 
of = eae xed the —— country of Laid 
-only nine out of every hu the ulation possess property 
othe value of £100, while in ‘Australasia © number is not Teas than 
fifteen, and the violent contrast between the rich and the which 
‘Dlots the civilization of the old world is not observable in these youn; 
States. Tt i unfortunately, only too plain that a certain amount oi 
poverty does exist ; but there is a complete absence of an hereditary 
pauper class, and no one is born into the hopeless conditions which 
characterize the lives of so many millions in Europe, and from which 
there is absolutely no possibility of escape. No poor-rate is levied in 
A ia, the assistance granted by the State to able-bodied men 
‘who find themselves out of employment in times of depression, 
taking the form of payment, in money or in rations, for work done by 


The chief efforts of the authorities, as regards charity, are directed 
the rescue of the young from eriminal companionship and 
temptation to crime, the support of the aged and intirm, the care of the 
dinbecile or insane, and the subsidising of private institutions for the 
= — sick ane use Toavined amelioration - want. Even whee 
grants ai Tear ic purposes, the management of the 
institutions supervising the posatycslen ae private hands, and in 
addition to State-aided institutions there are numerous charities wholly 
‘maintained by private subscriptions, whose efforts for the relief of those 
‘whom penary, sickness, or misfortune has afflicted are beyond all praise, 
‘The reseue of the young from crime is attempted in two ways—first, 
of AO pn and Industrial Schools, where children who 

ed by their natural guardians, or who are likely, 

¥ or incapacity of their parents, to be so neglected as to 

render then: linble to lapse into crime, are taken eare of, educated, 





ieee ho mena a ite aed 
e 


paeteg ate 
sayee Ree oaetin eaie cb cctiee are ke 


peculiar nature of the occupations in which a ae part of 

male population is employed, accidents are very common, the 

death-rate being about 8 per 10,000 living, and the majority of cae 
treated, especially in the districts outside the metropolitan area ane 
injuries arising out of accidents to men following hazardous pursuits. 
Hospitals are therefore absolutely essential under the conditions 
of life in the rural districts of the States, and they are 

found in every important country town, Below will be found 
alleeee bey hospitals in each State, with the number of indoor paler 
treated during the year mentioned, and the total expenditure for 
the same year. Unfortunately, the South Australian and Western 
peer ea nei are dlechlteysaa will be seen by the note appended 
to table :-— 





Ido ae [Expenditure 





168,683 
161,795 
120,781 


ie 
isnot 
22,142 





503,465 





* Adelaide Hoppital only, Perth and Fremantle Mospltals, 
All the States possess institutions for. the care of the insane, which 


are under Government control, The treatment meted out to the inmates 
is that dictated by the greatest humanity, and 
appli 


these unfortunate peoplesuffers he fol followi 
insane patients under treatment, the total ex 
the insane during the year, and the average expenditure per inmate 
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under treatment. The question of insanity is treated farther on in this 


chapter :— 





Avenge 
Expenditure per 





‘New South Wales 
Victoria se... 


Now Zealand ......0005 


Auutralasia .. 





4,473 
8,155 


17,628 


115,791 
125,318 
43,665 
27,669 
6,537 
14,105 


333,085. 
67,154 


| 390,239 





fa 4 
we23 
ua 6 
ai 6 
343 
15.18 10 
30 1 6 


23 
6 2 








‘The amounts expended on Destitute Asylums and Benevolent Societies 
cannot be separated from other items of expenditure in some of the 
States As far as they can be ascertained they are given in the 
following table, together with the number of adult inmates of the 
various asylums for the year 1900 :— 





State. 


Tomates. 


Expenditure, 





New South Wales: 


South Australii 
Western Australia 





No. 
5,070 
4,503 
2,447 
656 
957 
918 


14,551 
1,161 


15,702 





z 
131,830 
$2,006 
53,224 
5,870 
8,044 
6,653 


287,627 


37,693 


325,320 








Tn all the states proceedings against a person. accused of 
-bgaimmoney either by the arrest of niga iy 
iim to 
rarely 
not uncommon for a person to be penis 
and ee cireumstance should not be for; 


table given on page 699, showing | the 
magistrates in each State during th 
summoned to appear are included 


PR 
of circumstances which must co 





wud the convictions in superior Courts taken up, the comparison 

the jurisdiction magistrates who committed the 

New South Wales, for e: the jurisdiction of the 

is ‘ited to imprisonment six months, except in 

‘eases brought under one or two Acts of Parliament, such as 
Restriction Act, prosecutions under which are very few; 

while in Victoria « number of persons are every year sentenced in 
i Courts to imprisonment for terms ranging from six months 

It is t, therefore, that in any comparison drawn 

convictions in the superior Courts of New 

South Wales and of Victoria, the former State must appear to great 


An investigation into the differences between the law of New South 

Wales and of Victoria in respect to the jurisdiction of magistrates 

i some important results. Under the Vietorian Crimes Act of 

1890, 54 Victoriw No. 1,079, it ix provided by section 67 that Justices 

may try persons under sixteen years of age for the offence of simple 

tae Mad for any offence punishable as simple larceny no matter what 
¥ 


1 
the of the property in question may be, and persons over sixteen 
years of age where the property said to have been stolen is not of 
Qrenter value than £2; and it is further provided by the same section 
that if upon the hearing of such « charge the Justices shall be of opinion 
that there are circumstances in the case which render it inexpedient to 
inflict any punishment, they shall have power to dismiss the charge 
without proceeding to a conviction. This provision, it is needless to 
say, 18 likely to reduce materially the number of convictions for larceny 
in Victoria. Tn New South Wales, on the other hand, the Inw does 
not give Justices any such power. In every case where the offence is 
they must convict the accused person, although in the case of 
offenders under the age of sixteen yeara they may discharge the con- 
Yicted parson on his making restitution, or in other cases deal with him 
under the First Offenders’ Act and suspend the sentence; but in all 
auch eases the conviction is placed on record and is accounted for in the 
eriminal statistics of the state. ion 69 of the same Victorian Act 
gives Justices power to deal with any case of simple larceny, or of Jareeny 
a8 Welerk or servant, or of stealing from the person, when the accused 
plesds guilty, the punishment being imprisonment for any term not 





capital or transport- 
etter fe tmprerement for re yore ts threo Cc 
‘to imprisonment: years in the case of a 
one year in the case of a female. eo epa-- ‘ision is 
force in some of the other provinces i il 


the ion per 10,000 of the population for four of the Common: 
wenkth eiston, 


is given below. The returns from the other states do not 
apprebensions separately. 





Sate. 





‘Queensland 
‘Tarmania , 





‘Tuking into consideration only the more scrious crimes, such m 
offences against the person and , including 7! 
rates for New South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania, were 
47, 30, and 32 per 10,000 of the ation. 4 

Daring the year 1900, so 
were charged before magi: 
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and Western Australia each charge is counted as a separate person— 
h ‘Speoeating which, of course, tells ngainst those provinces ; while in 
|e the returns only deal with arrested persons, no record being 
published of the summons cases dealt with in that state ;— 





Committed. 





47,017 

18,384 

20,112 

5,384 

x 9,925 
Via | 4,179 | 
27,638 | 105,001 


4,955 18,089 
32,493 











Taking the whole of Australasia, rather more than thirty-five 
ont of every thousand were charged before magistrates during 

the year 1900—a figure which compares favourably with the rates for 
previous years. Only three states—Western Australia, Queensland, 
and New South Wales—exceed the average amount of disorder and 
crime ns disclosed by the police court returns. The very large propor- 
tion of adult males to the population of the first-named state, and its 
it industrial conditions, place it, of course, in quite an exceptional 

‘ition ; while in Queensland and New South Wales there are greater 
populations, from the ranks of which a large percentage of 
offenders is drawn, than in the other states which have better records. 
‘The province with the least disorder and crime is South Australia, where 
persons answering to charges in the lower Courts only form 18-14 per 
thousand of the population. Nextcome Victoriawith 23°10 per thousand; 
‘Tasmania, with 31-18 ; and New Zealand, with 32°33 ; while, as before 
stated, Western Australia, Queensland, and New South Wales haye the 
Tighest proportions, namely, 54°65, 49°69, and 4178 per thousand 
Longe In the case of Western Australia, the returns leave little 
jt that there has been « large influx of criminals from the eastern 
ates, because the rate is 70 per cent. higher than that of Queensland, 
the next state. The rate is, however, unduly increased by including 
the charges brought against the aborigines, and also from the fact 
that. as stated before, each offence is counted as a separate person; but 
in the absence of any exact statistical information, there is no option 
but to use the figures presented, In New South Wales and Victoria, 














Sin dealt. with, S01 bei ithe 30 ing thet and 7750 convis 
only 2:19 were committed courts. The state with ‘the hi 
pereentage of cases peach. 
committals was Tasmania; while 

id risdiction, 


doubt due to the fact that, already y pointe 
usually cover minor offences, are not incl hued fr 
of the Bret rmnationed state Asa matter of fact, 


in'the criminal statistion 
Vi 


would have re convicted in courts Another i 

to be noted is that Victoria and Western Australia have by far 
Targest. proportion of discharges, the theory be 
untenable that the poli 
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persons on insufficient grounds than in the other states, it must bo 
concluded: of Victoria and Western Australia deal 


Seer ten sicingeany with which the criminal laws are 
' eit -qicokaaoge ‘ht before 
it magistrates du: eenige 
enotd were iaiiell vith jwitatoas anche Aly dae 

Seeteresll tin eretrictetins amajority being accused of 
drunkenness and other offences against good order, and.of breaches of 

of Parliament, which have a tendency to multiply to a 
extent, For present purposes the accused persons may be divided as in 
the table given below, offences against the person and against property 
regarded as serious crime. Of course, amongst the other 
offenders are to be found a few charged with grave misdemeanours, but 





9,885 
3,517 
4,489 
1,015 | 
2504 
1,044 


22754 | 112,548 
4.206 | 20,484 





13,741 


1,526 | 9,680 


|, 092 10.580 | 16,421 20,900 | aaynne 
i j 








Thix examination into the nature of the offences explains in some 
measure the comparatively unfavourable position of New South Wales 
as shown by the previous tables ; for of the 56,590 accused persons 
in that state, the minor offinders numbered 46,705, or 82-5 per cont. 
No doubt the largo number of trivial cases in’ New South Wales is 
aceounted for by the greater mess of police administration. 
Victoria shows 87:2 per cent. of minor offenders, but in consequence of 
‘a difference in the tabulation of the returns its position is not nearly #0 
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Tt will be seen that, paearerte Pomme, the 
number of serious offenders was Weste 
sand, 


be made. In explanation 
well known to the police of Victoria 
indeed, the fact is proved by the records 


i 





x thousand, The figures for Victoria, however, 
information respecting persons summoned 
oe (hese a charge of drunkenness not being available, while, as 

out; drunkenness in itself is not a crime in that state, 

but must be aggravated by disorderly conduct. In the case of Western 
Australia, it must be remembered that the proportion of adult male 
population is very high. From the tigures showing the number of con- 
yictions, it will be seen that the magistrates of that state and of 
saint take a somewhat lenient view of this offence, and only reeord 
convictions in about 57 and 62 per cent. of the cases respectively, 
while in the other states the percentage ranges from 89-7 to 99-9 :— 


= aoa 





13°96 





return showing only the number of cases of drunkenness is not, how- 

safe index of the abuse of alcoholic liquors, for a great deal depends 

state of the law and the manner in which it is administered, and 

is evident that the maintenance of the law intended to preserve public 
will always be less strict in sparsely-settled country districts 

an in larger centres of population where the police are comparatively 
tore numerous, if not in proportion to the population, at least in pro- 
portion to the area they have under their supervision ; and further, will 
‘vary according to the diverse nature of the duties performed by the 





‘The h of the 
Zealand at the end of 





the cost of the police forces of the various states 
greater number of mounted Soop ieee 
and thinly-populated districts to be 
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controlled, tends to make the average cost somewhat higher than in 
the other provinces :-— 








ad. 
7 
1 
6 
8 
1 
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1,181,040 | 190 n | 


The record of cases heard before a Court of Magistrates cannot be 
regarded as altogether trustworthy indication of the social progress 
of Australasia, because, as has been pointed out, it includes many kinds 
‘of offences which cannot fairly be classed as criminal, and the number of 
these has a tendency to incréase with the increase of local enactments. 
‘The committals for trial, taken in conjunction with the convictions for 
crime in the Superior Courts may be regarded as much more conclusive 
on the question of the progress of society or the reverse, In some respects 
even this evidence is misleading, for, as already shown, in the less popu- 
lous provinces there are no Courts intermediary between the Magistrates’ 
and the Supreme Courts, so that many offences which in New South 
Wales, for example, are tried by a jury, are in some of the other provinces 
dealt with by magistrates; and even in Victoria, where there are 
Courts of General Sessions, magistrates have a much wider jurisdiction 
than in New South Wales. But for the purpose of showing the decrease 
‘of serious crime in Australasia as a whole, the proportion of committals 
and of convictions in Superior Courts may fairly be taken; and this 
information is given below. It will be seen that during the forty years, 
from 1861 to 1900, the rate of committals per thousand of population 
has dropped from 2-2 to 0-8, and of convictions from 1-3 to 05 :-— 


| ‘Por 1,000 of Population. 





Eee J Coniston 
Committals. | gapertor Court, 


























‘The following table gives a classifiention of the offences for which the 
aceused ‘were convicted during 1900 ; also the rate of convictions 
and of committals per 1,000 of population. It will be seen 
rate of coutictions in the Superior Courts of Victoria is O31 
thousand ; bit if the persons who received sentences of over six: 
imprisonment at the hands of magistrates were taken into th 

rion would be as high as that of most of the other states 
‘asmania and South Australia have smaller proportion of convictions 
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Courts than Victoria; but in those two provinces, as 
out, no intermediate Courts exist -— 





137 | 1,670 4 O74 
19 | 369 098 
156 | 2,039 | 078 

















There is no doubt that New South Wales would appear to much 
advantage in a comparison of crime statistics if there existed 
in that state any law preventing the entrance of criminals, such as is 
figidly enforced in moxt of the other provinces, That there is ground 
for thisaxsertion ix shown by the fact that whereas in New South Wales 
offenders horn in the state only formed 40 per cent. of the total appre- 
hensions in 1900, in Victoria 47 per cent. of arrested persons were of 
local birth ; while at the census of 190] the element of the population 
Tocal birth was fairly equal, being 72-1 per cent. for Now South 
‘ales and 72-9 Jo Netovin. 2 
‘The death ix very seldom resorted to except in cases 
of Se anak though formerly such was not the case, Thus ‘the number 
of executions steadily declined from 151 during the decade 1841-50 
to 66 during the ten years 1881-90. In South Australia the extreme 
has been most sparingly inflicted, there having been only 


11 executions in the thirty’ years which closed with 1900. The 

ing table shows the number of executions in each province during 
each decade of the 50 years enced 1890, also those which took place in 
1891-95 and 1896-1900. Queensland was incorporated with New 
South Wales until the end of 1859, though Victoria became a separate 
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The returns relating to the prisons of the states are in some cases 
very incomplete, The prisoners in confinement at any specified time 
may be divided into those who have been tried and sentenced, those whe 


New Zealand. 


The returns of Tasmania do not enable the distinction 
above table to be drawn, but there were 108 prisoners in 
peel the end of 1900; so that the total number of persons | 
it in the gnols of Australasia, at the close of 1900, may Testated 
as 5,034, equal to 1:12 in every thousand of the population, 


Svicinxs. 


The total number of persons w committed’ suicide’ in Austria 
luring 1900 was 491—402 males bet 89 females—cor 
rate of 1-09 per 10,000 livi The table below shows the 
TF death and the rates in state, in five-year periods since 
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aS Soest that the aereal athe of suicides is even larger than is 

own tables, especially during recent years; for there is a growing 

meee on the of coroners’ juries to attribute to accident what is 
ly the result of an impulse of self-destruction. 


Total number of deaths. 








146 | 
23 
7 
261 

1407 | 1,974 








Death rate per 10,000 living. 





New South Wales 
Victoria . 














* Feur years—a572-78, 


‘The experience of Australasia agrees with that of other countries, 
namely, that the tendency to self-destruction is increasing. From the 
table above it is seen that the rate hus been slowly but steadily advancing 
sinee 1870. Tasmania has always had the lowest rate, while in New 
Zealand the rate is now about equal to that in England, where it is 
0-92 per 10,000 living. Up to 1893, the three first named states ir 
the table exhibited the highest rates, Queensland coming first ; but 
since that year Western Australia has shown the largest proportional 
number of victims by suicide, due, no doubt, to the relatively large 
number of males in the state, since males are three or four times ag 

to take their own lives as females, 

‘The means of committing suicide moxt favoured in all the states, 
‘are poisoning, drowning, shooting, which is more common now than 
formerly, and hanging smongst males, and poisoning and drowning 
amongst females. 
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grievous bodily harm, or repeated cients on the r 
year the date of the fling of the ition. Wife v. Ha 
Adultery, provided that at the time of institution of the suit! 
hi is domiciled in the state; desertion for not less than 
years ; habitual drunkenness with cruelty ‘or neglect to Coie 
similar to obey an order for restitution 
1g lenpriachied for thrdo.yoaraioe upward ne 
“Ne years undergone various sentences amounting in all to not less than 
three years ; peee to murder or assault with intent to nae 
bodily or repeated assault within one year previ 
can aly be sought on these (Boge should the petitioner 
Grudcidin the tata for years or upwards at the 
instituting the suit, and not have eee to the state for the purpose 
of having the marriage dissolved, In Queensland, South Australia, 
Western Australia, Tasmania, and, New Zealand, divorces nre granted 
Ls pelea adultery on the part of the wife, and adultery 
ith for over two years on the part of the husband. 
in the subjoined table will be found the se ii of divorces 
granted during years 1894-1900, 
Tt will be seen that, taking the states as a whole, bee the exception of 
that for 1898, the rate ly 1900 is the lowest shown in the table: — 





Divorces. 





Judicial 
a Separation, 


| 


Buroe 
P5 

















‘The following table shows the number of decrees of dineclutionioe 


marriage and judicial separation granted in each state, in quinquennial 
periods since i, 80 casted’ it to possible to procure the information, 
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Divorce was legalised in New South Wales in 1873, and the figures of 
| that state for 1871-75 only cover the tivo years 1874 and 1875. 





ASTL-76, | 1870-80, | 1881-80. | 1586-00, | 19N-05. 


| 1608 
19K. 


Lt 











‘Information not available, 


‘Taking the figures given in the foregoing table, and comparing them 
with the abe of Tiactices thetratadl arse the man eect the 
rates of divorce for the individual states, per 10,000 marriages, will be 
found below, Tt will be yeen that the rate for New South Wales is 
higher than that of any country of the world except the United States 
and Switzerland >— 





| 1571-75. 1670-00.| 1381-85. | 1980.00. 








“Information not available. +4874 and 1875 only. 


From the appended statement, whick sets forth the latest divorce 
rates of the countries for which rate statistics are obtainable, such 
‘rates being calculated on an experience of ten years wherever possible, it 
‘will be seen that there ix a larger proportion of marriages dissolved in 
Australasia than in any other part of the British Empire, but that the rate 
for these provinces as a whole is largely exceeded by a number of foreign 
countries. Of countries where divorce laws are in force, no reliable 











the matter being dealt with in each case as an ordi 
Act of Parliament, with this difference, however, that 
ion of such evidence in support o 





in, namely, that in England the ter pro- 
found amongst women, whereas fa Ayaattens 
y per 1,000 mates in 1900 was 3-16, and per 1,000 
Tn Australasia the greatest di: i it 


7 Queens- 
where the male and female rates were respectively 4:00 and 2:87 
1,000, ‘The smallest difference between the sexes is found in those 
a the male population follow in greater i 
‘be termed the more settled pursuite. Tn 





‘The only states where the rate is diminishing are Western 
and Tasmania, In Western Australia the hospital 
Perea and thereby many insane, especially males, doubtless escape 


Tt has been said that the trade depression experienced a few years. ago 
throughout Australasia, was the cause of an increase in insanity ; and at 
first sight it looks as if this were so, because since 1892 there has been « 
steady increase in the proportion of the population detained in 


Bat i 
out. Probably one effect of depressed times i 
to the asylums a number of harmless: but demented persons w 
under other circumstances, would be supported by their relati 
England and Wales it is found that the increase in insanit 
place amongst those who are termed the “ pauper ” class—-that is, these 
whose relatives are not in s position to support them after they lose 
their reason. On the other hand, the admissions in prosperous times: 
ate xept up by insanity either Aivostiy or indirectly induced by the: 
indulgenee which commenly follows high wages and large gai -. 
‘The following table shows the average eaal saulpberee admissions 
and rendmissions into the asylums in cach state, and the rate per 
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lation, during each of the two quinquennial periods 
1896-1900 :-— 





The table shows that on the whole the rate of admissions has remained 
constant throughout the decade, and that while there has been a 
decrease for the last five years in South Australia, ‘Tasmania, and New 
Zealand, all the other states show increases, the rate in Western 
‘Australia rising from 0°53 per 1,000 in 1891-5 to 0-65 in 1896-1900. 

‘The next table shows the total number of patients who were dis- 

from the asylums during the ten years 1891-1900, either on 

account of recovery, permanent or temporary, or on account of death, 

cai heed Meo tion borne by each to the total number who were under 
luring the period. 
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‘Total under 
Treatment. ‘Por cent, of Per cent. of 
Number. | total under | Sumber, | tal under 
| treatinont: t 





2943 
3,248 
904 
‘751 
162 
285, 


7,693 
1,287 


8,980 | 24-23 
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9,695 
2,258 


11,953 
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It is seen that, of the total number under treatment, 32°25 per cent. 
were discharged either partially or wholly recovered, and that 24:23 





are 
Boe Vile ea oe eat ee 7 
the great majority should to ascribed to ereditary influences. | 
Se atlas of cihaicing inveinige othe faaly history oF ccs 
to i obtaining knowledge of the family hi o 
number of the people in Australasia. - KS 4 


all 





concerning the 

Srangenenerrpmnen sty when inquiry 
householders’ rchedules respecting the dwellings of the popula- 
‘The information sought was in respect to fiber bose 

ied, unoceupieil, or in course of construction ; the material 

i was built, and the number of rooms which it contained. The 
‘tabulation was not made with the s«me degree of completeness in all 
the states; but so far us comparative figures can be given they are 





‘South Western | 
Tas | New 
3 =| a ara | ne Ro 
seu | eu1a10| 737 | on.sse| aso6| ss,1es | 08 
Sst 11,629 | 160) GeO) Zomt) SINT | 20,530 
we ‘ar! be mm us = 


* Information not avaliable. 


‘The materials of which the dwellings in each state were constructed 
are shown in the following table, so fur ax the particulars are available. 
Tn New South Wales, South Australia, f soir and Western 
‘Australia, the information is shown for all dwellings ; in the other 
‘states for inhabited dwellings only. Dwellings made of canvas are most 
numerous in Western Australia, Queensland, and New South Wales. 
‘The large numbers of men living in tents engaged in mining in Western 

jia, and in mining aud on railway extensions in the two last 
ent states, will sufficiently account for the totals shown in this 
« 
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| 75,886 | to,er0 | 30,470 | 189,808 














SHIPPING. 


E , aoe date for which there is reliable information in regard 
the shipping of the States now constituting the Commonwealth 
Acronis, and also of the colony of New Zealand is the year 1822, 
that time the expansion of the trade has been marvellous, anc 
prion Las inereased at a high rate, yet the way pe 
been even more mpid In the table given 
crease in ¢he number and ae : of vessels may be traced. the 
pping of New Zealand is separately, and all tonnage of this. 
lony, of course, is shown, bee it is necessary to point out that the 
for the Commonwealth of Australis include the interstate trattic, 
dare, therefore, of little value in a comparison between the shipping 
de of Australia and that of other countries, as the vessels plying 
the various States represent merely coasting trade when the 
wealth is considered as a whole. This distinction is kept in 
ww throughout this chapter, as well as in the succeeding one dealing. 
commerce :— 





Cotumonwealth of Australia. | ‘New Zealand, 
Year. Entered and Cleared, 








| 
Tonnage, 





| 
147,869 
552,947 series 
975,959 112,49 
2,495,148 | 2 | 403,336 
9,080,043 7 : 540,261 
8,109,024 F 833,621 
16,235,213 1 | q2u4,ga2 
26,197,430 Fe 2,139,180 




















The tonnage of 1891 exceeded thnt of any preceding: year. This 
result was not altogether due to the actual requirements of the tra 
that year, as, in consequence of the maritime strike, a anti 
goods remained unshipped at the close of 1890, and hi to 
returns for the succeeding twelve months. It was not w 
that the tonnage of 1891 was again reached; but since 1895 the 
Bess Tee feat expansion (ot espa and 1901 showed not only 
a add total tonnage recorded but the greatest for each individual 
tate. 
Below will be found the proportion of the tonnage of each State 
the total shipping of the Commonwealth of Australia in the five 


quoted above :-— 








‘Commonwealth of 
‘New South 
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Tt cannot be claimed that these figures have much meaning, and ttiey 
would not have been repeated in this work, except for the purpose of 
showing how easy it is to make fallacious comparisons from reasonably 
correct data. Queensland appears almost last amongst the States in 
point of Bait, yeh unquestionably, that State ranks third as regards 
the importance of its trade. ‘The explanation of the discrepancy between 
the real and Rmrt trade lies in the fact which will hereafter be 
reverted to, that the same vessels aro again and again included as 
distinct tonnage in the returns of the southern States, A mail-steamer 
which calls at Fremantle, in Western Australia, continues its voy: oe 2 
Srney by way of Adelaide and Melbourne, sometimes calling at Hol 

Spee vessel at each port. This is not the case to so 
large an extent in regard to Queensland, so that the figures quoted are 
‘aly of value as indicating the comparative progress of the trade of 
separate State, and not the progress of one State as compared with 
another, 


Interstare Suippine. 


‘The total shipping of the Commonwealth of Australia, dealt with in 
the preceding section, excluded the trade between the various States, 
hut in the following table will be found the number and tonnage of 
vary entered at the ports of each State from the other States. As a 

the expansion of the trade of a State with its neighbours has kept 
Beet ts ie promt of its commerce with outside countries, Tt should 
[edie bered that the trade between New Zealand and,Australia 
does not appear in tables showing interstate shipping. 








| ‘Entered from other States of the Commonwealth, 


| 1381, 1801, 1001. 





| Yost | ‘Tonnage. Veweis | ‘Tonnage, Yewat | ‘Tonnage * 





2,111 | 1,687,300 | 2,303 Tope 
1 1,461,974 | 1, ie 
267,753 








feature of the foregoing table is the large increase in 
Western Australia and South Australia, due in both 
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Tt bas been explained that in any comparison between the shipping 
the Commonwealth of Australia and that of other countries the id 
state trade would have to be excluded; but even then the tonnage 


would be too high, because of the inclusion of mail-steamers and other 

vessels on the same voyage in the returns of several of the states, 

However, it is soarcely possible to amend the returns so a3 to secure the 

‘rojection of the tonnage which is reckoned more than once; and in 

sae the following statement, showing the shipping trade of the 

a wealth with countries beyond Australia, this point should be 
yin min 








Tounage. 





$36,262 1,699,058 | 2,066,167 
623,889 | 583 |1,2) 2 2,144,587 


1,360,151 4,210,754 


506,880 804 1,971,931 
689,258 | 42 2,081,623 


1,156,188 | 1,836 |, 4,053,504 





261,973 | 681 
360,308 S65 





e2aaa1 | 1,546 











2,046 |1,695,115 | 2,443 3,371,380 3,025 | 5,812,111 
| «878 |1,473,515 | 2,395 3,229,793 3.097 | 5,949,618 











+ 
3,924 j3-168,690 4,538 6,601,173 6,122 |11,761,729 





‘The external shipping of the Commonwealth of Australia during 1901 

_ was fully 7S per cent. more than the tonnage entered and cleared in 
1891, when trade was inflated by the shipment of goods left over from 
the previous year on account of the itime strike. A distribution 
of tle trutlic amongst the leading divisions of the British Empire and 
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‘incipal foreign countries with which the states of the Common- 
have commercial relations will be found 














All External Tonnage)3,924 | 3,168,630 |4,898 | 6,601,173 |6,122 [11,761,729 





As the following table shows, the largest share of the external 
of Australia falls to New South Wales, which takes more than on 
of the total; Victoria comes next with a little over one-tifth, 
by Western Australia with almost one-sixth. The figures in the 
on Commeree, however, give a better idea of the relative it a 
the states in external trade, as the tonnage of the mail-steamers: a 
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ison between the shipping of the principal countries of the 


world the external tonnage of 


the Commonwealth of Australia is 








| 17,360,619 
ae 6,149,700 
| 17,123,126 
11,753,567 
29,207,857 
18,890,460 





Spain 


Argentine Republic 


‘Cape Colony 

New Zealand. 

Commonwealth. of 
Austral 








Ttaly .. 39,610,262 
United States 47,161,265 


| 11,761,729 








On the basis of population, therefore, the shipping of the states of 
the Commonwealth exceeds that of the United Kingdom and the great 
countrics of the United States of America, France, Germany, Italy, 
Russia, and Spain. 








stained, 
great distance of the ee of the Commonwealth from the ‘ial 
centres of the old world, vessels are not usually sent out ab 
eoghped pom praites securing « return cargo, "As a rule, pie 


pay to ree cana rrp abe pee 
regard ropean and American porte. It is strong 
therefore, of the value of the trade of New South Wales to shipow 
to find entered at the ports of that state direct from outside eo 
pees of 505,259 tons of shipping | 
ob counteien represented :— New 
nvm Fotos East Avon, Mattos, Cape Cala 
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bears ballast which entered and) cleared at New Zealand 
jones’ vin lea a Srormamahdeasaaa omens agi ds 
seen in 


Forcent 
Youn, ‘Toanage in | Tereation to 
1891 103,704 83 


188) 76,247 | 90 
1901 191,266 89 


‘The proportion of tonnage in ballast to the total Shipping at some of 
the principal countries of the world is subjoined :— 
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‘The shipping trade of the Commonwealth of Australia and of the 
Colony of New Zealand is almost entirely in British hands, ax will 
be seen from the subjoined tatiles, which deal with the total tonnage, 
both inter-state and external. Although direct communication with 
continental Europe has been established within recent years, and several 
lines of magnificent steamers, subsidised by foreign Governments, have 
entered into the trade between Australia and foreign ports, yet the pro: 

of shipping belonging to Great Britain and her dependencies 
Jas only’ fallen from 93°2 to 85°3 per cent. during the period extending 
from 1881 to 1901 :— 


[= ‘Total Shipping Entered ar Cleared the Commonwealth, eae 
fs ete 1001 ‘each Nationality. 





Nationality, | — —— 
| ewe Tonnage. | Yemts| Tonnage Vensels,| Tonnage, vs | 30, | om. 








3a,088 | T,s01,087 | 1572 
4 70 | ‘307 
we} uoue| 510 

a9 

S07 | 200 aor | 20,706 

We) T2400) 823] GAa,aRD 


10057 16,255,218 | 1.088 36,300,490) 1009] i009 














Sream anv Saiinc Vessees. 


The tendency to substitute steamers for sailing vessels, which 
general throughout the Seas very marked in the Australian trade. 
Unfortunately the records of Queensland and of South Australia do 
not admit of the separation of the two classes of vessels, and this was 
the case also with regard to the solouy of New Zealand until late years. 


emai buen hia dares, tosh} © total increase of steam 
but appended will be found the figures of the external trade of 
various states so far as they can be given :-— a 
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‘The substitution of steam for sailing vessels in the shipping trade of 
ome of the countries of the world may be gathered from the 
bllowing 1 percentage for the Commonwealth of Australia 
s calculated on the busts of the external shipping of the states exclusive 
if that of Queensland and South Australi 


Percentage of Steam to Total 
‘Tonnage. 


19st. 


: 
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A comprehensive view of the changes which have taken place since 
he year 1881 in the class of vessel engaged in the inter-state and the 
ixternal shipping trade of the Commonwealth is afforded by the 
ollowing figures ;— 





Average | Average 
‘Tonnage. Crews, Tonnage | Tonnage 
| per vessel. | per hand, 








Isrer-stare Surernsa, 





4,941,204 251,189 
9,634,040 
14,435,707 





Exrerxa Sm 





3,168,630 
6,601,173 
11,761,728 





Att Commosweauru Sairrinc. 





8,109,924 | 371,392 
16,235,213 63 
26,197,436 




















1537 833,621 | 30,400 ‘546 
1891 1,48 vy 43,969 S40 
1908 1,879 | 2,139,150 23] 1,651 


2 
| 

The above figures show that, although the number of vessels bas 
decreased by 102 since 1891, the total tonnage has increased by about 
$95,000 tonis, while the average per vessel is nearly double that of 1891. 


Revatrve Turontasce or Ponts, 


The relative importance of the various porta of the n 
of Australia and New Zealand may be ascertained by an af | 
the table given hereunder. Melbourne takes first place in the amount 
of tonnage; but the figures are inflated by the counting of the great 
ocean steamers as twice entering and twiee clearing at Port: i 





is, therefore, somewhat in 
ess Of the truth. As this table is only intended to show the relative 
tportance of ports, the inter-state shipping of the Commonwealth has 
it been excluded, but no account has been taken of the purely coastal 
de within each state :— 


‘Total Tonnage entered and cleared. 


513,677 
2,009,501 
300,699 


6,306,103 
259,573 


1,207,295 
95,101 
86,653 











14,637 40 112,718 











The comparative importance of the porta of the Commonw 
Australia and New Zealand may be seen by viewing them in 
with the shipping and trade of the chief ‘King 
the 1901 figures for which are appen It will be seen that in 


te tonnage Melbourne is exceeded only by London, l, 
iff, and Newcastle, Sydney comes next on the list, in 
all other British Tn value of trade Sydney is exceeded only by 
London, Liverpool, and Hull. If the Commonwealth of Australia be 
regarded as one country, however, the comparison is 
misleading, as the inter-state trade is included in the returns:— 








Neweastleand 
N.&S,Shields, 8,671,810 
MT paeaal 56 
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‘The yearly movement of tonnage at Melbourne and Sydney far 

‘exceeds that of the ports of any other British possession, Hong Kong 

\and Singapore excepted. Two other exceptions might be mentioned— 
Gibraltar and Malta; but as these are chiefly ports of call, and the trade 
45 xery limited compared with the tonnage, they can searcely be placed 
in the same category. 


Reaisrration or Vessers, 


‘The number and tonnage of steam and sailing vessels on the registers 
of each of the six states of the Commonwealth and the colony of New 
Zealand at the end of 1901 are given below :-— 





Bailing. | ‘Total. 


= 


Net 
ronoage, | ese Tonnage. 








61,525 140,444 
35,894 372) 103,922 
pet 23,134 


27 48,604 
161 6, 108 12,18 
8,008 154 8,952 ‘207 17,050 


‘Total 203,581 | 1,483 | 141,726 | 2,976 | 345,267 
Colony of New Zealand— 69,218 | 308 | 49,108 | “620 102;926 











DEFENCE. 


@ state of efficiency, 80 y 
t the sane time, it in expected that the 
an effective defence force if ever 


attend, as compensation for wages lost whi 
ment for the pu of receiving military instruction. The 
varies in the different states, the New South Wales scale 


The following table shows the stre 
tained by each state as at 30th June, 1902. 
of military ages (from 20 to 40 years) in Australasia was 





the Consus of 1901 to be 775,000, and compared with this figure the 


forces of the states appear extremely small. 





‘Militia or 
Partially 


Votunteers | Tot 





636 
| 398 
029 











3,456 | 9/788 
6,935 
5,405 
3,099 
2,103 
593 | 8,008 


10,087 | 30,378 


19,288 | 19,681 
29,375. | 50,050 








_ The relative strength of the various arms 
States may be summarised as follows :— 


Staff, undall arms not enumerated 


Engineers 

Submarine Miners... 

Machine Gun Corps , 

Cavalry... 

Mounted Rifles and Mounted Infantry 
Infantry... 


in the Commonwealth 


1,175 
4,168 
402 
338 
ot 
1,401 
4;372 
18,473 


making n total strength, as shown above, of 30,378 men. 
In addition to. the above there are small bodies of reserves in New 
_ South Wales and Victoria; and rifle cubs are enrolled in all the states 
except Tasmania. These men are all trained to the use of the rifle, and 
have a slight knowledge of drill, and would be available in time of war 
wo epeeniese: the establishment of the regular forces. Under the 
provisions of the Defence Acts in Queensland and South Australia the 
police received a certain amount of military training, and in case of 
emergency could be called upon to perform military service. The 


3a 














In seen to the above, several special service officers were, at the 
oad the colonial Governments, attached to the British troops for 


of gaining experience, and 14 nurses were despatched from 
See Wales. 
Das offered to assist Great Britain on the outbreak of 
ina, The Imperial Authorities accepted the offer, and 
tne of naval volunteers were despatched from New South 
and Victoria numbering 260 and 200 men respectively, while 
sae Australia equipped and sent the gunboat Protector. 


Navan Derence. 


‘The boundaries of the Australian Naval Station have been defined as 
Aor 95° E. long. by the parallel of 10° S. lat. to 130° E. 
thence north to 2° N. lat., and along that parallel to 136° EB, 
.; thence north to 12° N. lat., and along that parallel to 160° W. 

.; thence south to the Equator, and east to 149° 30° W, long. ; 
on the south by tho Antarctic Circle; and including the 
groups of islands situated within the limits specified. 
paseo of the Australasian coast is entrusted to the British ships 
) Australian Station and the Australasian Auxiliary Squadron. 
the head-quarters of the fleet, ranks as a first-class naval 


ee 








w2in, BL, 12640] 
BLP. 12 6Pr., 6) 
Pr., 7 Nordenteldt. 





GPs Qulcteing gure 5 M., Machine ice eee Bs L., Light guns under 16-ewt. 5 BLK, 


‘The Royal Arthur has no armour, but carries a ve 
ateel, pag in thick nem prom is ae 5 are ‘das binch = 
ne ene th id cr ‘ahip the Tmperial 
BS ts and two it len - in the Tm 
are given reset to, noe who must not be less than 
we more than 15) years of age to qualify for the former, and not | 
than 144 nor more than 16} ye years of age for the latter a) 
‘The cadets undergo @ course of instruction for about two years an 
board the “Britannia” training ship, and at the oxpies 
oe Noma de appointed to the various warships. ade 
of Admiralty may admit one candidate nea to the 
eee the Royal Navy, who has been propose! by the Us 
isl and passed an examination as to physical and 
fore « Board of Naval Medical Officers on the 


An pa enderaking has beon entered into by the Commonwealth, 
Zealand for the payment of a pro rate subsidy towards the 
ofananxiliaryfleet. The total et soar ort eta 
perannum, made vp of £91,000 for maintenanee, and £35,000. 


: 





seharge on the east of construction, nt the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
the contribution of cach State being Matson eat ‘de basis of 
c ‘The distribution of the subsidy is ax follows :— 


“New South Wales 
Victoria 


‘The fleet consists of five fast cruisers and two orpeblo gunboats of the 
“Areher | exproven ‘see) and Rattlesnake classes of the British Navy. 
Three cruisers anil inboat are continuously kept in commission, 
and the remainder are wee kl in reserve in Australasian ports, ready for 
commission whenever circumstances may ion their use. At the 

time the vessels in reserve are Katoomba, Mildura, 
and Karrskatta, the Katoomba see used as guardship. 
‘The agroement is for # period of ten years, and is then or at the end of 
om aameanent year terminable, provided two years’ notice has been 
The vessels have been Paite by the British Government ; 
and the Australasian Governments have no voice whatever in their 
management, nor any control over their movements. On the termina 
tion of the agreement the vessels will remain the property of the 
Imperial Government. The strength of tho British fleet in Australian 
waters before the agreement was entered into is maintained bess i 
dently of the presence of the Australasian vessels. The squadron 
is commanded by the Admiral on the Australian Station, whose head- 
woe are in Sydney, where a residence is provided for him by the 
of New South Wales The squadron, which arrived in Port 
Tnckeon on the Sth September, 1891, consists of the following vessels :— 





‘eodarnnce, 


= Ceara | 











ud 
ihe 
Ke 


Pte 











qupen 
Hunt 


he 
‘tman and the 


purchased the 
ing it in surveying 
oken up. 


the frigate Nelaon was sold in 1898 to be 


defences 


Gannet. In coi 
but in most cases even tend to 


and the All 
ho Colonial Defence 


* 


two steel gunboats, the Vi 
fences floating 


barges, the Ba! 


Wostera ‘Australia 
mployii 


Is named, and to give up 


te 
ing the arcs of fire of the battery 


v 


ape fixed 
ace, 

with and limitii 
decided to dispose of the 
Melbourne Harbour Trust's hi 


Tn addition to the vessels mentioned, Victoria former]; 
Nelson. and the armed steamer 
In 1896 the Government of 


the promutgation of an opinion 
where there are com) 
Victoria, with the intention of em 


the atrength of « 

















Rerubiiestraiia maintains ous twin screw steal exclean tba Peake 
of 920 tons. The armament of the Protector consists of one 8-in, 12:ton 
BL, five6-in. 4-ton B.L., and four 3-pdr.QF. The state also possesses 
two 6-in. S-ton BL. ns, intended for uso in an auxiliary gun-vessel, 
sud five Gatling machine 


guns for boat or land service. Tasmania owns 


ae on ot with oping gear for Whitehead torpedoes. New 
jorneycroft torpedo boats and two steam 
launches Fited for for ieecade work, 


Cosr or Drrexcx. 


The following table shows the expenditure by the Commonwealth 
cea cared and mill itary defence for the year ended 30th 
une, 1 








eetocoere 








DEPENOE, 


Tn 1890 a military commission was appointed by the Imperial and 
the different Australian Governments to take asec and report on 
the of fortifying George's Sound, Hobart, Thursday Island, 
cand Darwin, at i the joint expense of the states. The commission 
visited the points mentioned during 1891, and asa result of the evidence 
taken fortifications were erected at King George's Sound and Thursday 
Island, and iv is probable that similar works will be begun at Hobart 
and Port Darwin in the near future. On 11th March, 1892, the four 
states New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and South Australia 
entered into a contract with Western Australia, to contribute to the 
cost of the defence of Albany, The agreement provided for one- 
fourth of the total expense to be defrayed by Western Australia, 
and three-fourths by the other states, the proportion to be paid by each 
to be: calculated on the basis of its population. Western Australia was 
to provide the garrison and exercise general superintendence. A-similar 
agreement was made on the Ist January, 1893, between the same five 
states for the defence of Thursday Island. In this instance each state 
contributed towards the total expense of maintaining the garrison in 
[Sccsipege to. its, paaie. The general management. of all defence 
8 is now in the hands of the Federal Government, 
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the value of these, for besides the municipal 

for each State, there are complete land tax 

rns for New South Wales, New Zealand, and South Australia. 

the data thus to hand, there has been no difficulty in arriving at 

we of land separately from its i improvements. For all Australasia, 

value of land in private hands was in 1901, £411,747,000, out of 

tal wealth of £1,083,838,000 ; this rey resonts n proportion of $8 per 
i, Varying in cach State, as follows -— 











improvements together amounts to 
18,910,000, or 68-18 per cent. of the total solos of property. ‘The 
dwing is a statement of the values for each State :— 





‘Value of Land and 
| Iimprovements. 
i | 





as 
263,052,000 

















he improvements on th 
land are valued at £327,1 





Tt has been found since the last issue of 
of State lands and ee 
vas the ‘values are exclusi 
thereon. 








ae gives an average of -£240 per inhabitant for 
ae ees ie aac ees which ‘igurer Ig 
erable reduction on those of 1890, pein P 
Thee e800 per iakabateot ‘The results full somewhat short: 
inasmuch as they do not take into Cae 
Saipan PE 
case companies may be cited 
value of irmores of and interests i eae 
: imately 6,900,000, but in the n 


an item about which there Ean uncertainty. 
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Che distribution of the property amongst the various States is as 

ows — 

| ‘Valtte of Property. 
bases Toabitera 





ZEREE Ee 


175,076,000 


i 





figures must be taken with some qualification. ‘The foregoing 
shows the State wherein the property lies, but gives no indication 
o the phice of residenée of the owners. As is well known, residents in 
Ee Eve very large interests in Australia and New Zealand, 
persons ing in one State have large holdings in other States, 
utesidents of Victoria and South Australia have large investments in 
South ee Queensland, and Western Australia, while residents 
N Soutl ‘ales.are largely interested in Queensland a 
if it were possible to locate the actual ownership cocee 
ee Australasia it would probably be found tlise ‘do act pi 
wil is very different from the apparent distribution as shown 


¥ for New South Wales, Vi . 
analpais of tho inform yy the Stamps Office in 
for the purpose of assessing estates of deceased 


South: Wales is owned by 
10°6 per cent. outside Aust 





concerned, there is 


881176, and of this sum £24,315, 
persons not ‘ther 
property held by absentees 
iaprt of cpt ind te clcy, wie ding soe felt Sl 
i into, ny, Ww! some r 
ta madastable withdraws ia 


situated, is not 
seater tl the a 
Peau this property is p 
residing in other Stutes than inea ee the ef oh 


"ecsle ee cob nee epeg pee oy 


Disrusetioy or Prorsrry, 


It is a somewhat prevalent practice amongst statisticians to make the 
valuations for probate purposes the basis of their estimates of the wealth 
of a country, but no reliance whatever can be » placed upon the returns of 
values of estates assumed for probate purposes, for such returns at best 
only profess to give the apparont amount of property left. by decensed 
persons, without any allowance for debts. ‘There is, however, bps 
of reason for using the valuation of estates for stamp duty: 

‘These valuations are far below the value s for 

the ten years ended with 1900 the | 

givea total of £53,867,000, w! 

estates for stamp duty was ,000, pal thease can hardly 
doubt that all the other States would show similar discrepancies, 
greater reliance could be placed upon estimates depending upon 
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‘These figures show « distribution of property not to be 
the world 5 satin, kapricest 


==. 


2 ereteth ae ein i he aes 

SR Se eee This latter method 
pine Rac as ig basis of comparison, as large numbers of 
females are substantial amount of property :-— 





SSesee 
S5550a5 


2) Seeatty 





Taking the retarns of estates subject to stamp duties as the 
comparison, and making allowance for those escaping duty, such as y 


: 








ces neem to warrant, the following table gives to each State 
‘of persons with property to the value of ab least £100 >— 


wate, 
New South Wales 
Victoria 


3 

Le ast 

Pre 
a 


Australasia - 671,600. 


The Ala for some of the States may appear to be extraordinarily 
large, find strong support in the banking retarns, ‘ially 
ots wetke Covices Banks, given elsewhere in this chapter. There is 
@ general assumption in dealing with this branch of statistics that 
few women possess property, and in dealing with property and incomes 
the position of women is often lost sight ed Pull information 
regarding women’s property is obtainable for New South Wales, and 
the following comparisons are interesting ; the figures refer to the six 
‘years 1896 to 1901, but they differ somewhat in regard to the’ percent- 
= pie those in the preceding pages, which include all properties over 

00 in value :— 

Humber f persona dying who had Property 

aoe pee ie the Stateof New South 
‘ales... 

Nember residing 


ales. 
10,166 3,610 
9,483 3.443 


683 167 
Value of property devised £24,531,377  £3,415,518 
Average valac of estates... £2,413 27 
of total adult popalat 
estates over £200 in value ... 36 percent, 20 per cent, 


Twporration or Carrran 


_ Australasiacranks among the debtor nations, At the close of 1901 
its ‘owed to persons outside its boundories, or, more correctly 
there was invested in it by non-residents, #Ad owing by 

‘various Governments, a sum approximating to £387,772,000, or 
284 per inhabitant, Of this large sum, £146,420,000 represents the 
investwnents, and £241,352,000 the outstanding lialalities of the 

and local governing bodies. More important in some respects 

‘than the corpus of the debt are the annual payments made in respect 
thereof, These can be stated with some exactitude. The yearly interest. 
paid on account of State debts to other than Australasian creditors 
amounts to £7,991,000, and on account of local government debts 


$a 
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nd from two-fifths to a half of the income from private 
"r, in round figures, £2,890,000—the two taken 

4 of £11,523,000, or £2 10s, 4d. per inhabitant, which must 
Sntirely irrespective of the condition of productive industry. 
be remarked that there is another source of from 
to be considered in estimating the tributary stream flow. 
‘Australasian to England—that is, the income of absentee 
which for 1901 probably reached £400,000, a figure very 
low that of previous years, The total payments to outside 

#8 or investors daring 1901 may be summarised as follow ;— 


) ‘on necount of State or municipal borrowings, 
and on account of private investments on which 
Interest must be paid irrespective of the conditi 
of production 
ra dependent on antecedent production .. 

itee incomes: 


‘Total... oor £16,261, 000 


H the sum just given, £15,039,000 is paid by the States of the 
mwealth, and 13,222,000 by New Zealand. 

m these figures it will be gathered that for these States to pay 

sit way there ought to be an excess of exports over imports equal 

interest on loans outstanding and the earnings of investments 

iat ix to say, if no capital were introduced and none withdrawn, 

it equilibrium in this ct is not to be looked for, Even now 

stream of capital coming here in excess of what is with- 

in the worst years several thousand persons arrive in 

lasia with the intention of settling, a large proportion of whom 

g with them some little capital with which to begin their career in 

new home. Tn the foregoing pages the expression “capital intro~ 

* must be taken in a qualified sense. Under the condition of 

ium between the introduction and withdrawal of capital, as 

ready demonstrated, Australasia would show ant excess of exports 

nting the interest on State and other public loans and the tribute 

to private investors, This export for 1901 was about £16,261,000, 

dit ix therefore plain that Australasia might increase its indebtedness 

the extent of over fifteen millions in any one year and at the same 

ne Show an equality between its imports and exports. With this 

mation in mind it will not be difficult to understand how, in spite 

Fact that during the last thirty-one years the indebtedness of 

asin was increased by £314,816,000, the money or money's 

‘actually received, ax represented by the excess of imports, was 

that sent away by £4,910,000. Such is the operation of 

B as affecting a debtor count In further explanation of this 

© the mattor the following fi are given ; they refer to the 





Te will be seen that out of loans aggregating £206,990,000 
only £25,211,000 reached Australasia, the balance of Et. 
being retained Ah hand te maser intorent chicane os aE 
a similar sum which otherwise it would have been necessary to remit 


from Australasia, Tho figures in regard to private fa bonoacieee 
‘still more striking :— S 


borrowings in excesa of withdrawale 
Chia io introduced by aonb ae up 


absentees in 
SRiecadabla roun taventmnante alroed. 
Excess of ontflow over inflow 
Tt will be seen that, leaving out of consideration the capital i 
hy immigrants, the return to investors, together with absentee n 
has execeded by over fifty-six millions the amount invested in Av 
asin, although of the principal sum, £107, S24, 001) still ree 
It may be difficult to conceive how such a result has been p 
Sy ahem patie ne ecaaerap parents me 
of the period embraced in the tables the Australasian § 
already paying an annual tribute to private investors of £ 
‘on account of debts incurred and i 


halant tetityor 

‘The movement 

Temaieden bestasesotuacea| a 

though large, representing as it did rather w 

tant, was not larger than might 

introdnoed into «country so rapi idly adding to its population and an fertile 
in resources. During this period the investments on private account 

and by the various Governments were almost equal in amount, bat i 


; 
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the: twenty-five years that followed, the torrowi operations of the 
Governments far outstripped private investoncnlad ‘eke sallowing table 
eee Mciriviagtel tie Geaicand an private accoustrap vs theresd 
of 1870, and in five-year periods subsequent to that date -— 


= See 


£ £ | 
34,362,000 38,594,000 
20.a09;000 | 3 } 
92,904,000 | 
445,944,000 
53,374,000 
28,853,000 | 
24,216,000 
Wi, 252,000 | 
* Races of withdrawals over Investimenta, 
Tn the foregoing table the importation of ital by immigrants 
fas been noglected ; if this be taken into consideration, the figures 
e next table show the full amount for the period subsequent 














to British investors has been 
set down in the foregoing pages as £387,772,000, and the annual return. 
therefrom, excluding absentee incomes, £15,861,000. The eapital sum 
represents a weight of £83 18x 6d. per inhabitant, and the annual 
return £3 8s. Sd. The apparent interest earned ix, therefore, slightly 
above 4 per cent, a rate which must be considered very favour- 
able, seeing: that £241,352,000, or three-fifths of the total, comprise 
Government and Municipal securities. Tho indebtedness of the States 
‘of the Commonwealth to British creditors amounts to £320,292,000, or 
£53 Ms. 4. perinhabitant, of which £192,341,000 is due by the central 
and local governing bodies, and £127,951,000 represents private 
Gnvestments The indebtedness of New Zealand is £67,480,000, or 
£85 13% Sd. per inhabitant, of which £49,011,000 is owing by the central 
and local governing bodies, and £18,469,000 represents private 
‘investments. 
From the table given above showing the total amount of money 
including that brought to the country by immigrants introduced 
during each quinquennial period since 1870, it will be seen that the 
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ee ‘or sent to other States for investment excecded 
introduced by sagen Both Tasmania and Western 
received less capital from abroad from 1876 to 1880 than in 
Dascrerinn five years, the amounts being £954,000 and £204,000 
respectively. The Government borrowings were £671,000 in the one 
in the other; but in Tasmania there was an invest- 
000 by private persons, and a withdrawal of £161,000 in 
the case of Western Australia. Taking Austrulasia ns a whole, the 
eabsocrowings during 1876-80 were large, amounting to £32,804,000, 
orm yearly sum nee about £2 12s, per inhabitant, The import of private 
money continued on a more extended scale, the sum received in excess 
of withdrawals being £16,155,000, but nearly five millions of this sum 
were brought in by immigrants, 
‘The facility with which New Zealand had been able to raise money 
es doring the five years 1876-80 was an object lesson not lost on 
Australian States, for during the tive years from 1881 to 1885 the sum 
46,944,000 was raised by the various Governments and local bodies 5 
private investors, banks, and financial institutions poured in 
money at an almost equal rate, the net sum received on private account 
being, in round figures, £43,560,000. These sums represent yearly 
amounts of £3 2s. t and £2 18s, 1d., or together over £6 per inhabit- 
ant—a rate of increase in indebtedness quite unparalleled in any country 
except in the next succeeding five years of Australasian history. Of 
the large sum of £90,504,000 received by these States, the share of 
New South Wales was £30,475,000. In the light of this statement it 
to understand how, during this same period, though one of 
et am restricted production, the industrial life of the State was 
marked by increasing wages, shorter hours, and full employment. ‘The 
importation by the State amounted w £16,066,000, and by private 
investors to ais, 407,000, but of the sum last quoted ‘23, 719,000 repre- 
sented the money brought by immigrants and entailed no burthen on 
the State for future interest to be exported. This period was, so far 
as New South Wales is concerned, the one marked by the most lavish 
horrowing by the State, though it yields to the subs uinquen- 
nium in to the paposiaties of private capital. mace dl was 
next to New South Wales in receipt of most money during the 
period under review, the Government of that State having obtained 
2£7,094,000, while private investments amounted to £12,505,000— 
eee sums for a population of a quarter of a million. Included in 
wate investments, however, is the sum of £1,927, 000 introduced 
aS migrants taking up their abode permanently in the State. 
fngants of capital into New Zealand during the quinquennium 
illsory, heavy, amounting to £7,442,000 by the Government, and 
Trowrs,000 ‘on private account, or £ 17,000 in all, Of the private 
importation, £587,000 accompanied the owners who settled in the 
colony. The capital received by Victoria, which in the two preceding 
i amounted to very moderate sums, now rose to £13,002,000, 
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i “sso, er tetera bets rar 
| importation being £2,557,000, and the investment hy private 
£570,000 ; of this last sum £85,000 was introduced by persons 
up their abode in the State. It was about this period, too, that 

y Australia began to attract attention as a field for investment, . 
for over and above the sum of £425,000 introduced by the Government, 
‘aboat £1,009,000 was invested by private persons, perhaps one-fifth of 

tthe amount being accompanied hy the investors themselves, 

‘The recitation of borrowing just given brings the financial history of 
the Australiana down to the close of 1890. Two years more of credit 
and investment remain to be traced, after which came the collapse of 
‘evedit, and the events of May, 1893, still fresh in the public memory. 

two elapsed after the close of 1890 before Australasian 

ie rede in London finally collapsed ix trne only of Victoria, and 
‘moiified sense of New South Wales, Western Australia, and 
‘These Stetos continued to bo the recipients of British 

end but private investments were—excepting in the case of 

Victoria—on a minor scale. Victoria received fresh capital to the 
send of £8,834,000, of which amount only £464,000 was brought 

immigrants. New South Wales received from private invest- 
abbie over £3,000,000, but the withdrawals were also extensive, 80 
that the net amount of capital invested was only £1,711,000. Western 
Australia received £952,000, of which £408,000 was accompanied by 
the owners, Tasmania received £792,000, and of this about £271,000 
‘was introduced by permanent residents. Withdrawals of private 
‘capital were already in progress before the close of 1890, and were 
continued from South Aastralia, but to a Jess extent than in the 
preceding period. New Zealand ceased to receive any private money, 
while Queensland, for the first time in its history, showed a net with- 
‘drawal of capital, the amount of which during the two years wax 
£2,011,000, but as the State had introduced £1,917,000, there was an 
actual withdrawal of £3,928,000, During the two years 1891 and 
1892 the total capital imported into Australasia was £25,083,000, and 
of this £18,786,000 was introduced by the various Governments and 
local bodies. 


. 
Daring three years which followed there was a withdrawal of 
(Ser from Australasia to the extent of £7,619,000, #0 that 
spite of the importation during the years 1891 and 1892, the 


quinquennium showed a net withdrawal of £1,322,000, There was 
daring the period a movement of £20,088,000 apparently introduced, 
and £21,410,000 withdrawn ; but this movement was mainly between 
the States themselves, and not between Australasia and Great Britain. 
Looking at the figures in detail, it would seem that there was an 

in excess of withdrawals of £14,686,000 into Victoria, and 
1£2,382,000 into Western Australian. So far as Victoria is concerned, 
‘this introduction of money was not by way of investment; it was merely 
‘the recall by the large financial institutions of their expital from other 





withdrawn, and from South Australia £1,698,000. The 

nearly all cases was « silent one; and it is only when a 
institution absolutely failed and the courts were invoked to cor 
the removal of assets that the community at large realised the pro 
that had been going on, 

~ Taking the whole period of five years, there was a total of 
introduced. Of this sum, £28,653,000 represents the borro 
the various Governments and local bodies, the share of each b 
follows :— 


Even in this period immigration did not entirely cease, and it ix 
estimated that an amount of £3,374,000 was introduced by persons 
who took up their permanent abode in the country. <8 

‘The withdrawal of capital from Australia practically ceased in 1 
Daring the two following years, there was a considerable sum int 

to Western Australia, where the gold-tields claimed much 
tion from British mining speculators. In 186 and 1897 ; 
millions of private capital were brought to New South Wales, a larg 
of which was money withdrawn during the period following | 
king crisis, In 1899 and the two following years, about five and a 
millions icy sent ie, the pari State, year he 
appeared ‘ight. uring the six years in : 
an Sora ete over pest Victoria of about £500, ae 
as the payments on behalf of the Government in London 
borrowings by £7,100,000, there would appear to huve been an inti 
duction of private capital to the extent. of £7,600,000 in 
pomenis mude to British and other creditors on private account. ‘The 
jast could scarcely have been less than £9,350,000, so that the sum of 
£16,950,000 would stand as the amount of capital introduced inte the 
State during the six years The probabilities are entirely against the 
supposition that so large an amount of capital was brought to Victoria 
during those years, but there is evidence that from six to seven millions 


I 
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capital found its way to Melbourne during the period, The 
amounting to some £1,700,000 represents the 

gs of Victorian capital invested outside the State boundaries, and 
n for the business services which Melbourne renders to the 


~The most interesting featare of the movement of capital during the 

“six years, besides the one just mentioned, is the position assumed by 

torn Australia since 1897. For many years preceding 1897 the 

e hud been the recipient of much capital, the return therefrom 
being Khe means Tn 1899, for the first time during seventeen 
| *years, exports of the State exceeded the imports. This excess has 
‘since continued and ix indicative of the return made by Western 
Australis to the investors in its payable gold-inines It is calculated 
that during the last five years this return has averaged within a few 
thousands of two millions sterling. 

_ The total import of private capital into the Commonwealth during 
the last six years appears to have been nine and three-quarter millions, 
while the proceeds of State loans raised in London during the same period 
mmounted to £24,896,000. During the two years 1896-7, Western 
Australia was the only borrower, its loans amounting to £1,846,000. 
‘This State has continued its public works policy, its borrowings in 
London averaging £1,200,000 a year. ‘The proceeds of the loans have 
been applied mainly to railway extensions and water supply. New South 
Wales obtained from London £6,711,000; Queensland, £4,387,000 ; 
Victoria, £2,992,000; South Australia, £2,819,000; and Tasmania, 
£840,000 during the same period. 

The New Zealand Government, during the six years 1896-1901, 
obtained £4,092,000, and the private investments made in the Colony 
amounted to £5,806,000, os bulk of both the State and private 
borrowings being made in the year 1899, 

Taking Austrelosio asa whole, the State and municipal borrowin; 
ing the six years 1896-1901 amounted to £25,988,000, while 
£15,559,000 was introduced on private account, not including about 
£2,000,000 brought to the country by immigrants. The total intro- 
duction of capital, therefore, amounted to £44,547,000. 

_ In speaking of the British capital invested in Australasia no mention 
has been made of the amount lost by the owners in unprofitable specu- 
lations, of which there have been not a few. From the nature of the 
‘ease the sum total of these losses cannot be stated with any degree of 
accuracy ; but there is no reason to suppose that the proportion is 
| Seg than would have occurred in like investments if made in the 

Tales. 


Ixcomn. 


sTiip incomes received by the poople of Australasia can. be determined 
with considerable accuracy, as the information available for such an 
estimate is fairly extensive. For New South Wales, Victoria, South 
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=e derived from ieee = eee: 
Asai made by the various 

ee raholderd, is thus £212,320,000, mee of 


over 5) per cent, is drawn by non- 
Sapa mane Race kon of mp 0ie000 paid to sees 


The incomes of the various States depend in a very Jarge measure 
upon the number of adult male workers in those States, and the 
Yariations in the rates per inhabitant disclosed by the foregoing table, 
atl abe to the different proportions which Ticec one nak 

Wester & population. Amongst the Australian States Victoria and 
We Australia stand at the extremes, the former with 507 adult 

per thousand of the population, and the latter with 477 per 

oda and itis, therefore, eaxy to understand how, in such circum- 

stances, the revenue per head of population in Western Australin so 
ey ‘exceeds that of Victoria. 

Tn the last edition of this work attention was directed to the smallness 
of the aggregate incomes in Victoria subject to taxation—that is, incomes 
inexcess of £200. In the yoar then reviewed the total of such incomes 
was £10,080,000, and the opinion was hazarded that the amount was 
greatly understated. Contirmation of this opinion was given by the 
increase, in the year immediately following, of the amount of taxable 
incomes, and in the present calculation the Victorian incomes my pe 
set down at £13,530,000, which is an increase of over 34 
‘When iv is remembered that the assessed incomes of New Soutl 
exclading altogether those derived from the uxe or occupancy of Micra 
thine is to kay, incomes aggregating £7,166,000—nmount to.£12,140,000, 
‘or only sbout one million below the total of all Victorian i incomes, it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that even at this increased amount 

incomes are largely understated. It is impossible, however, to 

capa Victorian income tax returns and set up unofficial figutes in 

ace 86 that these figures have been used in all the estimates 
chapter. 


The incomes drawn from investments by persons non-resident 
amount to £7,228,000, and about £400,000 is spent by Australians 
resident in Europe. Of the first mentioned amount, £2,832,000 ix 
drawn from New South Wales, or nearly 44 per cent, of the total 
incomes of the State apart from payments to debenture-holders ; 
£1,802,000 is drawn from Victoria, or 34 per cent. ; £1,566,000 from 

Queenstand, or nearly 6 per cent.; and £1,132,000, equal to a little 
over 3 per cent., from New Zealand. 

‘The : just given of the incomes of the people, read with those 
in to property and production, admit of several very interesting 
comparisons as to the relation of one to the other. The following figures 
show the percentage which the incomes drawn in each state bear te the 
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first to legislate in to the matter, and ions were le from 
is vegard 7 and pensi payab 


Every eke in New Zealand, of the full age of sixty-five yeara, or 
‘pwards, is entitled to a pension, provided he has resided continuously 
in the colony for twenty-five yenrs, certain concessions in regard to 

i being made in favour of seamen and others, To be entitled 
to @ pension, a person must not possess an income in excess of £52 o 
year, nor property exceeding £270 in value. Phere are also other 
qualifications, principally affecting good citizenship. ‘The fall pension 
is £18 year, payable in monthly instalments. For each £1 of 
income above £34 a year, and for each £15 of property above £50, £1 
im annum is deducted from the amount of the pension. In March, 

902, there were 32,000 persons in New Zealand whose agen exceeded 
sea years, and of these 12,776 had already been granted pensions, 
10, in the full amount, and 1,876 in sums ranging from £1 to £17. 

ion paid was £17 and thesum payable in respect of all 
pensions, excluding management, is £217,192, The proportion of the 
eaoase who claim old age pensions varies according to the locality. 
is variation is due partly to the differences in the proportion of the 
persons above the pension age, and partly to the fact that in districts 
where mining is the chief industry, few persons are able to earn their 
living after they reach sixty-five years, ‘The proportion of pensioners 
to the population over sixty-tive years of age ix about 40 per cent., and 
the proportion of pensioners to those qualified, both by age and 
residence, is about 50 per cent. ; but there can be hardly any doubt 
that both the nomber of pensioners and the proportion to total popu- 
lation will increase considerably during the next few years. 

‘The old age pension scheme sanctioned by the Parliament of New 
South Wales specities a pension of £26 « year, diminished by £1 for 
every £1 of income above £26 a year, and by £1 for every £15 of 
property that the pensioner possesses. "Where a husband and wife are 

entitled to a pension, the amount is fixed at £19 10s. a year each, 
unless they are living apart under a decree of the Court ora deed of 
separation, when the fall sum of £26 will be allowed. Persons under 
65 years of age but over G0 years are entitled to pensions if they are 
israsitated' by sickness or injury from earning their livelihood, but 
debility due merely to age is not considered as an incapacitating sickness. 

The pension aystem came into force on the lst August, 1901, and at 
the close of ‘the first pension year there were 22,252 pensions current, 
representing an annual payment of £531,823 or £23 18s. per pension. 
There were on Ist August, 1902, 2,656 persons of ages between 60 and 
65 years in receipt of pensions, and 19,596 persons of 65 years and 

ards, ‘The total population, 65 years and over, was 47,426, so that 

proportion receiving pensions was 41°3 percent Full pensions of 
£26 were paid to 15,610 persons, and 3,893 of £19 10s. to married 
persons, while 2,749 persons received Jess than full pensions in amounts 
varying from £1 to £25. 





able and sutficient to meet the wants of the claimant. Moreover, when 
ena Secnegi he: Bea abiainel the statutory age of 65 
appears to be physically capable of earning or partly earning his 
21 Baas Ul eed a a abi As. 
the total income of a pensioner in New South Wales may 
that is 10s, over and above a full pension ; but in 
limit. of a pensioner’s income from all sources is 85, 
certain conditions, he may be allowed to carn a sum which, 
pension, will amount to 10s, in all i 
is diminished by 6d. 
the claimant, or by 
receive ; the value of such board and 
at any sum not exceeding 5s. per week. e 
age pension are usually in open court, but the Commissioners | 
with the claim may dispense with the personal attendance of the claimant 
where the latter is physically unfit, or where the claim is one that 
obviously should be granted. “Relatives—if the father, mother, brother, 


sister, or child of the claimant—are required to assist in the 
of pensioner, where their means are sufficient to ullow 
80, and they may be brought before the Commissioners’ Court 


q ‘understand, there~ 
fore, how it is that i « there are 29,252 persons who 
are in receipt of pensions, and in New Zealand 12,776, while in Victoria 
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ye number is only 13,410, although the peraons of 65 years and 
in Victoria number 66,452 compared with 47,424 in New 
‘Wales and 31,965 in New Zealund. 

number of persons of 65 years and upwards in Australasia was, 
of 1902, 184,630, of whom 152,665 resided in the 
monwealth and 31,965 in New Zealand. These figures are deduced 
m the census returns and probably in excess of the truth, asa 
number of persons, in anticipation of the establishment of a general 
ys of old age pensions, described themselves as over 65 years of 
age, though in reality they had not reached that age. However, 
accepting the figures as they stand, the following are the numbers in 

‘the various States of the Commonwealth :— 


_ Proposals have been made from time to time for the Commonwealth 
Government to institute a system of old age pensions applicable to 
persons resident in any of the States, an objection to the present State 
system being that residence of tweuty years in the case of Victoria and 
of twenty-five years in the case of New South Wales is a condition 
precedent to the granting of a pension. There are a large number of 

Sons who have been twenty-five years in Australia but whose time 
Ee in two or more States and who, therefore, would not 


iniige aay ate system likely to Be pat into operation be entitled to a 


State pension. These persons would be eligible under a federal system 
to receive ions in virtue of their residence in Australia, 
_ The wtion of the 152,665 persons of 65 years and upwards now 
in the Commonwealth, who were born or have resided for twenty-five 
years in Australia, is probably about 84 per cent., and the proportion 
‘qualified to receive 4 pension about 43 per cent., o that if a federal 
lcege scheme had been in operation on Ist January, 1902, there would 
gave been 65,650 pensioners over 65 years of age. The cost of this 
scheme, according to the New South Wales rates, would be £1,575,600 
es and according to the New Zealand rates, £1,132,500. The 
few South Wales system, as before stated, provides for pensions to 
persons between the ages of 60 and G5 years, incapacitated, by reason 
of ical infirmity from earning their livelihood. If provision were 
tobe made by the Commonwealth for such persons according to. the 
New South Wales scale, the cost of the pension system would be 
about £1,800,000. 


je 





by law to fornish, in a specified form, quarterly statem 
their assets and liabilities, and from these statements and the perio 
balancesheets the tables in this have been. 


No uniformity is observed a4 regards the dates 


accounts, and the modes of presentation are equally diverse. te 
items which should be specifically stated et included with othe 
minor import, and, in some cases, current accounts are. 

other accounts, instead of being ly. 

information youchsafed to the public is illustrated by the: 

it wax.impossible to obtain from the publications of soveral i o 
suspending payment in 1893 the amount of their liabilities either to 
the public or the State, and these particulars were never diselosed. 


Carrrat Resources or Banke, 


According to the latest’ information published, the 
the twenty-two banks operating in Australasia PTY ITER 
£5,315,744, inclusive of £2,000,000 guaranteed to the Bank of Now 
Zealand by the Government’ of that colony, has.a preferential’ claim 
on the protits of the companies. Below will be founda statementiof 
the ordinary and preferential capital bank at the date shown, 
with the amount of the reserve fand institution. In the ease of 
several companies which were reconstructed, there are reserves which 
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calls and the total working capital that will be available when they are 
met are appended >— 





“ Avatralian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) 








Union Bank of Australia (Limited) 
‘Western Australian Bank .,.. 
' 


* Includes £8,100 prepaid on account of Reserve Liability. 





The pa capital of the banking companies now 


Au ws _increased from £14,724,587 before the i 
£20,366,153, or by £5,641,566. In 1893, however, there were in 
‘existence two banks, with a combined capital of £900,000, which 
now defunct; and it should also be mentioned that capital to the 

of £6,242,685 has been written off during the last nine years, inclu 
£500,000, the value of shares of the Bank of New Zealand issued 

the Crown, and re-purchased. 


Tissiuitizs axp Assets or Baxks. 


The liabilities of the banks enumerated, at the dates which 
been previously given, totalled £141,760,522, against which amo 
assets aggregating £168,918,615 were shown. The following t 
gives the liabilities of each institution to the public, notes in circulation: 























Soottieh, and Australian Lt 
"Bank of Australia nied) LE 


lia (Limited) | 
Catnpany of Sydney (Li. 
Se ie u 
of New Leali mited) 
‘Bank of Tasmania (Linited). 
National Bank (Limited) 
ee 
Bank of Australia (Limits!) 
“Asetralian Bank... 














—— 





‘The results of working of each bank for 
is available are given below. With 
‘Bank of Adelaide, the Bank of New Zealand, the o 

‘Bank, the ‘Bank of Australia, and the 


i ions, rthe amounts given co of ai 
er cipalfelesusshentasieoes shown on page 771 :— 








* For 2} year. ©} Inclading bonus of 3 per ceat, peraunum, fib 
‘Upper vent, on Delcrred Luveribed Stock (£12,891); purchase of Deferred Inseribed Stovk CET AH); 
and Officers Gnamites and Srovident Pond (£1,000), § See explanation in text following tilihe. 


‘The total net profit for the Bank of New Zealand was 
the interest on guaranteed stock amounted to £80,000, lenvi 
for distribution. Of this sum £37,001 was allocated to 





aceounts ; £50,000 was'paid Riana etehaeer 2 

eee 
h must: to 

while'the "£50,000 brought forward from She previous 


_ Realisation Board, w! 
was also paid to the same Board. |The dividend ia by = 
Geen a Bank represerits a repayment to the 
that State in terms 6f the scheme of arrangement, and the aie 


| transferred to reserve fund, &c,, includes £6,000 paid to peainaliee 
it fund. ‘The net ‘profit: shown for the ~ouiton 

| Australia, and the English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited), ts 
‘exclusive of the interest on Transferable Fixed Deposits, Debentune 
‘Btocks, ec, ; while oh earnings of the Commercial Bank of Australin 
(Limitetl), include tho amount. transferred tothe ‘Special Assets Trust 
“Reserve ‘Account. ‘The dividend tax payable by the two Tasmanian 
‘Royal Bank of Queensland, and the Bank of North Queens- 

Jand has been included in the amount of dividend shown in the table, 


‘Baxxive Busivess or exon Srare. 


Of the twenty-two banks operating in Australasia ut the hi ned 
‘of 1902, thirteen had offices in New South Wales, eleven in 

‘eleven in | nd, seven in South Australia, six in ester, 
‘Australia, four in Tasmania, and five in New Zealand. There were only 
two banks doing business in all the seven states; one transacted 
“Dusiness in six states ; one in five states ; two in four; two in three ; 
four intwo; and ten banks did not extend their business beyond the 
Timits of one state or colony. The majority of the institutions, however, 
“had offices'in London. 

‘The liabilities and assets of the twenty-two banks of issue operating in 
the different states'and New Zealand during the June quarter of 1902 
sare shown in'the following tables. ‘The total liabilities of the banks/are 
giveneas £116,412,626, and assets as £135,709,401, showing a 

Of masets of £19,296,7 Tf the returns gave all “tho fact in 
-rélation'to the operations of the banks, thissurplns ¢hould/represent the 
a or funds provided out of their own resources; but ns'the capital 

‘reserve'fands amount to £26 420,497, itis evident that there is 

& balance of £7,125,722 to be otherwise accounted for, This sum 
prensa: part of the deposits obtained in Australasia and used 
in the London business of the banks; ithe British deposits with 
Australasian ova hrat decreased ‘to ae shalom millions, "The 
‘following ‘figures will convey some notion o! business transacted 
within each state. It should be oe that under ‘the ‘heading A 

interest has been included tual inscribed: stock 
oemegion, Bows, and Australian Bank Trtmited), to the amount of 
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£2,071,885, namely, £692,434 in New 
Victoria, £313,256 in South "Australin, and 




















‘The proceding table shows that about 95 per cent. of the Australasian 
liabilities of the banks consisted of deposits, viz, £110,627,732 out of 
£116,412,626, The returns of the banks in each state, with the 

i ‘of Tasmania, distinguish between deposits at call and 
bearing interest. In Tasmania, although not obliged by law to do s0, @ 
similar distinction has been made by three banks out of four, and 
assuming that in the case of the other bank the proportion of 
at call to the total deposits is the same, the total deposits at call 
are as stated in the table, viz, £45,498,226, or 41 per conkTaea 


ae 

he assets for the same ae are shown below. Certain 

emall amount, consiati 

have been included un « the banks, and in the case: 
‘of one state, technical presriatemests | of the assets of some of the 
banks have been rectitied, The value of landed property in Victoria is 


nk of Australia (Limited), 
in the Special Assets Trust Company (Limited), Also, Hepatic: 
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of “Notes and bills of other banks,” &c., are included 
land Treasury Notes to the amount of £678,731 :— 





Notes and Notes and 
Alacoutted, other este} 
Landed ee 
Baltion, and all and 
"| Property| ouher Debts! Balances 


dueto | due from 
the Banks, other Hanks, 





110,683,738 


176,480 | 429,500 | 15,804, 19,975,002 
‘2,781,135 | 1,604.702 | 6,740,808 | 108,119,066 135,700,401 














* Includes Bullion, 


Merattic Reserves or Banks. 


‘The following table shows the metallic reserves held by the banks as 

i their total Australasian liabilities, and also against their 
liabilities at call, viz., deposits at call and note circulation. The table, 
hhowever, cannot be taken as complete, as some banks receiving deposits 
in England and elsewhere do not include such liabilities in their 





Proportion of Coin 
‘and Eullion— 


To Total) To Lie 


‘Liabilities 
at Call, 
Liabili- 
‘tion, 


Coln ‘Total 
and Bullion, | Labiiition 





£ iper ‘cont,|por cont. 
15,012,549 | 1948 46-07 
32,017,563 | 12,027,764 | 20-65 | 51-01 
13,074,850 1 wy 44 
1,615,096 | 5 26) 5707 
2,856,506 | 561 8046 
580,790 17,243 7 2 


21,075,216 9, 128 
3,160,711 | 18,693,498 | 


£ 
36,181 
2 








"24,985,927 




















‘The balance-sheets of banks, as presented to the shareholders, do not 
usually contain. details likely to satisfy the:inquirer curious to discover 
‘the amount of hn Allowing the me ‘the ee divisible 


amongst shareholders. 

ithe banks:not disclosing this. — 
sparticulars are available, the: following resul 
working year‘ Fabry hoe Se neni 


1,656,500 


Com with the total assets, the net earnings 1 
aioe at ee oe 
reserved a 6:27 per =, ‘The gross ee tt above set down 
may ivi into expenses of management, 800, and interest, 
ra ae be together amount to 74°35 per cent. of 


management expenses being 32:7] apenas cent, and othe 
parans#) “ao baa oh a appear, | therefore, that for 
eon sum bs. is spent immanagement k 
£1 12s Gd. in interest. The cost of working banking isodetonein 
Australia is undoubtedly very large; but this class of. ry 
where expensive, and an: matte of the balance-sheets of some 
British banks shows that tho expenses of management amount to a 
bs. 7d. for every £1 of net earnings. : 
Compared with their resources, the net earni of A 
banks are far less than those of English banks, as will appear from t 
statement, which gives the rate per cent, per annum ae 
with total resources, seed of course, deposits and 
as shareholders’ capital and reserves -— 


Bank ofRagland 





= 
ed 
Ls 
~ 
= 
= 
= 
~ 
= 
~ 

‘4 
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rye 








a ‘Txvestuest Comvanins, 


to the Banks'of Issue, there are numerous Savings Banks, 
ing, Investment, Trading, and Commercial 
ey y on deposit and transacting much of the business 
cen Dell eens’ ‘The land, building, and 
c ee ‘to'be in « flourishi: 








Seearaiocs teteoninne bait to be resisted by a-section of 
the investing public, and seas ‘sums were placed in these institutions 
“with the utmost contidence that they would be available when required. 
Whis contidence, unfortunately, proved to be, in many instances, 
cunmeritel (he shrinkage of Jand values, and the depreciation of real 

, put) an-end.to all:mnsound dnstitations working vom 
“ines, vas well as to some other companies that were con- 
‘on reasonable principles, The difficulties into which the deposit 
cuarasiibent tal may for the most part be attributed to their practice 
of borrowing» money for short periods, and locking it up for long terma, 





COMpANts 
visionary, and whose dividends were. 
instances, were merely taken from the 
these societies are not available, ab dhe aieants 
some of the states will be found on page 785. 


Savines Baxxs. 


wings Banks are on # very different footing, being toa greater 
PEAin eg teROyandis eile becind and otherwise CA feguarded, so that 
they enjoy public confidence. The institutions cada Savi 
conpaa divided Mos two pes ioe in rai 
wit 0 Office, consequently, directly 
State; and those under trustees or patbeais bis who are genorally 
nominated by the Government. The declared objects of these banks are 
to encourage thrift in the working classes, and to provide a safe 
investment for the funds of charitable institutions, friendly ty i 
and such like. The institutions, however, have become Sn 80. 
all classes of the community are represented amongyt their 


and the banking crisis of 1803 hind the effect of langely increasing hie) 


Usiness, 
In New South Wales there are both State and trustee i 
for the recoipt of savings the Post Office Savings Bank Phi 


established in 1871, the Savings Bank of New South Wales; 
back ax 1832. In both institutions sums of one shilling 
multiple of that amount may be deposited ; but, with the ne Sule 23 
the funds of charitable institutions and friendly societies, 
exceeding £200 do not bear interest on such excess. From 
1894, to ool 1 1896, the Post Office Savings Bank allowed intecest at 
the rate of cent., with an additional 
for the full seers year, but this latter 
drawn. During 1901-2 the Reringsibea of 
3 per cent. interest on accounts cl 
for those remaining open at the: ora 
for the amalgamation of the two 
eet ‘on several occasions, but up | 
mn 
In Victoria both Commission 


ee ss 
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30th September, 1897, when they were amalgamated under the Savings 
ik Amendment Actof 1896, the Commissioners assuming the control 

f the new institution. Amounts of one shilling and any multiple 

are received. The Act referred to farther provided for advances 

‘and others, and this portion of the Act was brought into 

er: without delay. Interest is allowed at the rate of 2) per cent. 

sams not exceeding £100, and 2 per cent. from £100 to £250, the 
peeebebigitbe maximum amount carrying interest. 

Tn Queensland, « Government Savings Bank, not adininistered in 
connection with the Post Office, is in operation, the system dating from 
1865. The interest allowed during 1895 was 3} per cent. on all deposits 
below £200; but from July, 1896, the rate was reduced to 3 per cent, 
which ix the rate now being paid. In December, 1895, authority was 
obtained for the issue of Savings Bank Stock at 3 per cent, to enable 
depositors of upwards of £200 to obtain interest on such excess, as it 
was found that large sums were entrusted to the Government which 

- ‘could not earn interest under the old constitution of the Bank. 
Tn South Australia there is, properly speaking, no Government 
‘Savings Bank; but an institution administered by trustees was estab- 
Tished in 1848. The rate of interest paid by the trustees has been the 
of many changes. Starting at 3 per cent., it fell as low as 
per cent. in 1853 ; rose to 6 per cent. in 1858; and declined to 4 per 
“ in 1873. Between the year last mentioned and 1892, interest 
ed between 5h and 4} per cent. ; and in 1893 it was reduced to 
ae cent, at which it remained during the years 1894 and 1895, 
in 1896 and 1897 it was still further reduced to 3} per cent, and 
3 per cent, respectively—the latter rate being allowed in 1901-2 
Maximum amount bearing interest being £250. 
__Th Western Australia, Post Office banks ha’ n in operation since 
One shilling and upwanls may be received, provided not more 
£150 is deposited in any one year, while the maximum amount of 
must not exceed £600. interest is allowed at the rate of 3 
“ent, provided the amount at credit is not less than £1, and not 
‘more than £300. 
- Post Office and trustee banks are working side by side. 
us of one shilling and upwards may be deposited, the interest 
ywed being 3 per cent. both in the Post Office banks and in the 
trustes institutions. Interest is not allowed on amounts over £150. 
_ In New Zealand, Post Office and truste i 7 
/ e former commenced 
some of the other class of bai 
‘ings Bank, for instance 
‘its of one 


at the rate of 4 
to 2500, bee 
vings Bunk were 





ia. (excluding, ‘Tasmania, 
20,062, with the sum of. eLaer, 396 to their credit, or/an, a ee 
£47 to each depositor, In 1871 the number of 
115,074, with deposits amounting to £3,675,772 ; but: the ; 
amount credited to each depositor was only £31 18s, ‘Vods Tm 
1881 there were 311,124 witha total of 20,142,970 
£30 7s. for each account. In 1891 the number of 
to 741,627, and the amount of deposits to £18,! 
i Tn 1901-2 the errs vp 
its amounting to 12 ering su aveeme 
toench account, It will thusbe seen that, there 
oa shen ‘tat ths tino sign af Ferogresice, fe Gulag 
ment t this is no sign ret ‘ion, for 
inthe mumber of depositors, which must be taken intoy “atin 
evidences the fact that the less affluent classes of the 
more largely represented in the books of the banks than wag 
the'case. In point of fact, the proportion of depositors to the en 
population has increased all along. Thus, in 1861 the number of persons 
who had accounts in the Savings Banks represented only 231 per cent. 
of the entire population of Australasia ; but in 1871 bres 
nn to 6-98 ; in los oprah and in mitdalatcbprie 
‘the proportion was 27-02'per cent. Dealing with i | states, 
the Queensland vente ero sat eg the re amount) at their credit, 
avernging £48 ° 12s. 7d. por head ; Western Australian depositors come 
noxt with £40164. Sede; an loe sets Walsedsnanieoneroney tation 
tion with £38 Lis, 2d.; while those of ‘asmania have the smallést sumy 
thir average beingonly £22 189d. Thesubjoined tableshows theprogress 
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~The following table shows:the averngo amount per head of population, 
: number of depositors per 100 of population, in each 
ofithe-states:for the year 1901-2 -— 
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ree paren that Victoria had the largest number of depositors 
perl ion ; while the largest amount per head of’ lation 
was echoed ie South ‘Australia, ie 

The following table shows the number of depositors in the savings 
_ banks of the principal countries of the world, the total amount standing 








* Exchasive of £3,999,019 in special Savings Hanks—nuinber of depositors et available, 


‘ioe eh aes are given on the sutheateneeiis 


Abstract, and are, to all appearances, correct. 




















Taringa Bia Sale THanks of lene only, 
‘From this table it will be seen that the increase of in all 
classes ‘Vetween 1861 and 1881 was exactly 100 per 


cent, 
ar the growth of population ; while between 1871 and 1891 
per ea of population increased by 140 per cent. When 
wih the figures ae Great 5 ae Batata, the amount. ot a 


nid inod exceeds that in older 
1, ag ine ca sing in Goat Batata 
in Australasia, amounting to £15 as £13 in the 
0 ad 1874 the British average stood at £25 per head; but 
“ated in 1884, it on sunk to £23, and in 1890 to £16: 
while in 1901 the rato had increased to over £24. In the- 
colonies there was no falli rebeearra any period until 1893—the total 
‘Great Bain. eseran a Neccalice tie Kighesk trad ever reached’ 
in Gi itain. In 1893, however, there was a decline of about 
ten millions in the sum total of Australasian deposits’; that is to say, 
Sitewiards) Rieu which prevailed more or less throughout 
eee uring that the amount just mentioned to be 
ere trom he naings cf the people avo be in meetin, 
6 maintenance of eredit. ring 1894 apd i 





other states showed larger d in 1895 than in 1893-—the Queens- 

land, Western Austrilia, an New Yealand deposits being even larger 

than in 1891. dn 1901-2 the savings in all the states were greater 
than in 1895, the net increase in the six and a half years being nearly 

and a half millions, while, compared with 1891, nett 

‘an increase of over fifteen millions. Te will thus be seen that the states 
have entirely recovered from the effects of the financial crisis of 1893. 


3p 








with the note circulation, bring the total currency to 

£2 15s, 6d. per inhabitant, coin and bullion held 

the banks amount to £21,075,216, so that the total currency 
Commonwealth, both active and reserved, amounts to £31, 





a 3 
Eloven-twelfths fine 1, 





34909090 

“21818181 | 

174-56545 
8727272 
43°63636 
‘2181818 


so7am00 i ine, | part. 
‘The only coins struck at the Sydney, Melbourne, and Perth Mints, 
go, though silver and bronze of English stuage are also ii 
bronze: 





=e 


ydney and Melbourne. The amounts of silver 
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1901 were, at the Sydney Mint, silver, £83,400, and bronze, £5,500; and 
at the Melbourne Mint, £68,600 and £3,000 respectively. No silver or 
bronze coin had been issued at the Perth Mint up to the end of 1901. 
‘The Sydney Branch of the Royal Mint was opened on the 4th May, 
1855, the Melbourne Branch on the 12th June, 1872, and a third 
branch was established at Perth on the 20th June, 1899. The amount 
of gold received for coinage up to the end of 1901, at the Sydney Mint, 
was 27,011,585 oz, valued at £100,039,920; the amount received at 
the Melbourne Mint to the same date was "44,620,279 oz, valued at 
£97,271,850; while at the Perth Branch the amount received was 
556,646 oz, the value being £5,559,347. 

The following table shows the quantity of gold received into the three 
Mints to the end of 1901, the metal received from outside sources 
‘being distinguished from that locally produced :— 


| Gold received for Coinage, 








‘Where produced. 


4 Sydney stint, | Metbourne Mint. | Peeth Mint. 





0%, on, 
9,508,573 108,455 
li! sie ae 


1,443, 150 
19/431, 611 1,914 
84,201 i022 
12,079 2,620,688 
84,893 142,916 
3,047, 188 2,286,686 


260,993 10,929 n 


163 





27,011,585 24,620,279 1,556,646 


‘The total value of gold raised in Australasia to the end of 1901 was 
£459,494,071, of which amount 44 per cent. passed through the Sydney, 
Melbourne, and Perth Mints. 

‘The following table shows the amount of gold coin and bullion issued 
by each Mint to the end of 1901 :— 








|} {Total Value of 
Mint.  besshabecinll Vasmadinineita Waitt) bias Ballon 
ued. 





£ £ £ 
7 3,283,478 | 99,839,478 
547,362 | 6,724,020 | 97,286,565 
(59,688 21,257 5,547,359 


| 180,185,007 | 3,474,550 10,082,786 | 202,058.402 











” The quantity of gold received into the Sydvey Mint in 1901 was 
864,635 oz., valued at £3,045,266, of which only 200,626 oz., or about 
26 per cent., was the produce of New South Wales. Queensland 
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and of bronze of £4,670, but no i intl 
for coin brought tothe States or taken away by passengers. 


142 


These figures show a net annual 


ule 


£82, 








i silver coin, 
amount of silver withdrawn from circulation was of the nominal value 
ri ‘of new coinage would bo 741,512 oz, The loss 
re in circulation was therefore 88,310 oz., the average 
i cent. Gite lth Pectin ards mo 
value of was received at the Sydney, for recoinage, and 


‘This explains why the Governments of New South Wales and Victoria 
have approached the Tmperial authorities for permission to coin silver 
to the value required for circulation in the States. With the present 
Limited population of Australasia, however, it is doubtful whether the 
oath) do more than pay for the outly necessary in connection 

ig: 
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Lun Assvnaxce, 


All the States save New South Wales have special laws 

‘the business of life assurance. Except that of Queensland, the 
Assurance Acts require yearly statements to be made showing the total 
‘business of companies in operation, and also certain particulars regarding 
the transactions within their own State, and the Western Australian 
Act also eae ceen pasiicnlara of the business in each of the other States. 
Tn New Sonth Wales no special law has been passed, and companies 

this class of business are cither registered under the i 
rik Societies Act, or incorporated by special Act. In the other 
States the Acts regulating the business of life assurance deal chiefly 
its to be made by companies commencing business, and with 
returns of business transacted. In no province are the fall returns 
officially published ; nevertheless, interesting and valuable reports are 
and circulated by several of the companies, and all i ion 
ly to be desired ix given in their pages. Other companies 
a different course, and disclose very few particulars of their 
However, from such sources as are available, the information 
contained in the following pages has been compiled. 


é 


i 
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” The net or present liability represents the present value of the sums 
assured in respect of whole life and endowment assurance, reversionary 
bonuses, endowments, and annuities in force at date of valuation, less 
the present value of the future pure premiums thereon. , 

OF these seventeen companies, ten are mutual, and the remainder are 
what is termed in insurance parlance “mixed "—that is, proprietary 
companies dividing profits with the policy-holders. Four of the institu- 
tions also transact industrial business, while one company also under- 
takes fire, marine, and guarantee risks, and another does guarantee as well 
as life business. Most of the offices have representatives in all the States. 
‘Three institutions have extended their operations to London, and two 
also to South Africa. The New Zeal Government institution does 
‘not transact any business outside that colony. 

"The following table gives the policies in force and the sums assured 
in each society a the «! fey of oN The acs sone Hiei 

sums payable, exclusive of reversionary bonuses, at death, or on 

eae ‘8 certain age, or at death before that age — 





£ 
A0tg243, 
158,087 
1,480,616 
4508, 205 
“e637 
78,008 
S08 
2,004,507 


5,193,085 
10,746,114 


1,420,496 
213,718, 


30,000 
9,742,102 1G 10,087 205 
4,720,161 


1,800,500 
530,408 





i 


hos, 128,708 |12,4381,000 |120,555 083, 

















* Year ended June, 1807. Year ended December, 1900, Australasian business only. 
‘Ftncladed in preceding eolumm. — | Onlinary branch only. | Not available, Juno, 1908 
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The: reenipts and disbursements of the twelve Australasian 


‘institutions during 1901 were as follow :— 





Receipta 





‘Surrenders. 

Ammuition ...-...--. 

(Cash Bonuses and Dividends 

016,578 


Amount written off to Deprecs 


tion, Reserves, ete. 





Tt will be seen that the combitied amount of interest earned and rents 
received was insufficient to meet the demands under the head of claims. 
‘The difference to be mace ood from other sources, however, was mall. 
A similar condition of affiirs has obtained since 1894; but for many 
years prior to that date the amount carned more than met the 
expenditure on account of claims. The change just indicated may be 
attributed to two causes, first, the large number of discontinuances 
which have followed in the train of the depression, so that when the 
new business has been set against that which has lapsed, the net 
result ix either only a slight increase or even a shrinkage in the volume 
of assurances in force, and, secondly, the lower rate of interest lately 
realised on investments, which in 190] only amounted to 4-48 per cent,, 
as against 534 per cent. in 1893. 


Assers axp Liammrrixs or Asscnance Compayirs. 


‘The societies publish annually 1 statement of assets and liabilities, 
with’ the object of showing the distribution of the accumulated funds 
and the amount placed to commercial reserve. The return is, however, 
im po way connected with tho valuation balance-shect prepared at the 
date of the actuarial investigation. ‘The assets and liabilities for each 





i ‘for the financial ‘of 1! 
Bs vane ‘year 901, 


*Oriinary branch only. — PInclusive ef Fire, Murine, 304 Guarantee Branches, 
weparated,  $ Includes the Investment Fluctuation Fund. 4 Inclusive of the ts 
‘J Inclusive of Guarantee Branch. 


Loans on mi and policies represent about two-thirds « 
total assets, and in ¢ years the investment of funds was 
confined to these securities ; but lately the oper 
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certain sams with the Treasury as a guarantee of good faith, and the 
amount so lodged is included either under the head of Goyernment 
securities or of deposits. 


Exresses or MaNAceuest or Assuranct: Compaxins, 


‘The ratio of expenses of management to premium income and gross 
receipts must necessarily vary according to the age of the society and 
the proportion of new business transacted. The figures are given for 
what they are worth. That a more exact comparison cannot be made is 
the fault of certain companies which fail to make a complete disclosure 
of their affairs, and do not distribute their expenses of management so 
that the coat of new business may be distinguished from that of old 
business ; the reports of other companies are unequalled in any part of 
the world :— 








pany 
‘Assurance and Guarantee Compan: 
Mee tetead Gorgrtnsn Lise Inaarsnos Depart 








* Ordinary ranch cols. + Included In expensos of Guarantee Branch. 
‘Includes Industrial Branch. 


ASSURANCE IN vanious CouNTRIES. 


amount assured per policy for each State, and for the 

Kingdom, Canada, and the United States, is given in the 

i ute. ‘The figures in certain instances are probably somewhat 
overstated, as all the companies do not show complete returns of the 
‘business in each state; but the results may be taken as a fair estimate 
for leat The Australasian business of the American institu- 
tions excluded from the previous returns, has been included for the 





S-wRS-Sur 
wesscoror 





have acquired largo bonus additions, The averago existing: 


inell reversionary bonus, of the Australasian aa 
Slst December, 1901, was £291, as compared with the £261 shown in 
the comparative table. 

Tt would seem that the practice of assuring life is much more 
prevalent in Australasia than in any of the other countries instanced ; 
and although the average sum assured by each policy is les, the nambor 
of policies is so much greater, as compared with the ‘that the 
amount assured per inhabitant is considerably higher, : 


Txpusreiat Assurance. 


In addition to the ordinary life transactions mentioned in the fore- 
going tables, a large industrial business has grown up during the past 
few years, The policies in this class are usually for small amounts, 
the premiums are, in most cases, payable weekly or monthly. | 
assurances may be effected on the lives of infants ipa 
introduction of this class of business has proved of great benefit: 

‘industrial population. 

As already mentioned there are four of the Australasian companies 

previously ‘dealt with which combine indasteal with ordinary business, 
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while « fifth limits its operations to industrial and medical bonefit 
transactions, Whar elanis chests of these companies, however, do not 
show sufficient information to admit of making a satisfactory comparison 
of the business transacted, as, in some cases, the two branches are not 
treated separately. At the close of 1901, tho business in foree of the 
three companies showing transactions in the industrial branch, was as 





No.of | Sam | Aout 
Coempety, | aa |B | Arsured. — 





] 
| £ 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company,| 31 Dec., 1001 | 194,013 4,199,253 


| 
Anmreaaaian T \d Gene-, 30 1900*| 37,124 705,096 
aria tnd Gene 30 Sept, 05, 


Auatalian Metta Life Asiur-| 31 Ang,, 1901 | 5,252) 106,055 
ance Company, Ltd. 


Total {3 Companies) oa! eeseseessnns | 298,889 [5,011,004 








* Latest Avuiladio, 


Te will thus be seen that the average amount per policy for these 
companies was about £21 4s, while the average premium per policy 
amounted to 18s, 8d. per annum, or about 4}d. per week, 
‘The receipts and disbursements of the companies publishing the 
information are given below, the-dates to which the figures relate being 
also shown :—, 





Reowlpts, Disbursements, 


rs 
‘and Cash Dividends | 


Premiums 
Claims, | Surrendes 


2 
3 





| Total, 


ne ae 3 
SL Doe., 1901 |172/916) 11,409 186,01 
40 Sept, 1901 | 39,208} 4) 40,207 


-| 90 Tune, 1901 } 10,871} 67] 410,75 








==) fassano] 12,57 85,047] 1,705 190,145] ere 187846 
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Citizens’ Life Assurance Co., Ltd... eae 
Shae retard and General Mota 


Perit aad nda Tons of 


_ The ihe espa of all societies transacting this class of business ary 
high, as a large staff of collectors and agents have to be 
aioe fe pl required to call at the homes of the assured for pay- 
ments, but it may be said generally that the above ratios compare not 
‘anfavourably with those of old-established societies in the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America. 
"A distinctive feature of the liabilities of four of the compa (the 
Australasian Temperance and General is purely mutual) 
of share capital employed, and the profits peneraly provide for the 
payment of dividends to acebaUlers the policy-holders, ai a rule, not 
being entitled to pectarete A complete table of assets and liabilities 
vannot be given, but the paid-up capital at the latest available date was 
as follows :— 


Citizena’ Life Assurance Company, Li 

Standard Life Association, Ltd ..... 

Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Co, 
Provident and Industrial Insurance Co. of N.Z. 


Frenxpiy Socteries. 


‘The services which friendly societies directly render to the State in 
enabling the labouring classes to 
vision to meet unforeseen demands in th 
clearly recognised by the ments 
such societies which are registered according 

privileges in consideration of portant ape which 

Social welfare of the community, in relieving the public purse 
which would otherwise have to be preferred against it, and in maintain- 
ing the independence of members inti} 
those members: rig aid we would 
them. The Acts reg 
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“1, A registered Society can Jegally hold land and other kinds of 
property in the names of trustees, such property passing from 
‘one trustee to another by the mere ink of appointment ; and 
can carry on all legal proceedings in the trustees’ names. 


2. The Society has a remedy on summary conviction whenever any 
person— 
(@) Obtains possession of its property by false repre- 
‘sentation or imposition ; 
(2) Having possession of any of its property, withholds 
or misapplies it ; 
(c) prairie applies any part of such property to pur- 


poses other than those expressed or directed by the 
rules and authorised by the Act. 


3. If-an officer of the Society dies or becomes bankrupt or insolvent, 
or if an execution is issued against him whilst he has money 
or property of the Society in his possession by virtue of his 
oifice, the trustees of the Society are entitled to claim such 
money or property in preference to any other creditors, 


4, The documents of the Society are free from stamp duty. 


5. The Society can admit members under twenty-one and take 
from them binding receipts, which would otherwise be of no 


6. Tf it imvesta money on mortgage, such mortgages can be dis- 
charged by a mere endorsed receipt without reconveyance. 


7. Its officers are legally bound to render account and give up all 
money or property in their possession on demand or notice, 
and may be compelled to do so. 


bs Disputes can be legally settled according to the Society's own 
' 

| 9. Members of registered Friendly Societies have the privilege of 
h insuring money, on the deaths of their wives and 


f , for their funeral expenses, without having an insur- 
(p able interest in their lives. 


| 10. Members of registered Societies may dispose at death of sums 
iy ae by the Society by written nomination without a 

5; and this nomination may be made by youths of sixteen 
who cannot make a will till they are twenty-one. 





Mal laf cts Tap o 
care of the societies, a uot of the ately 
a 


the flog tlle wl ty found de omer sot te 
pete or branches of thes societies, the 
of members, the total amount of their and 
i res are for 
— 





* Exctusive of & gpeoinlly authorised societies, + Exclusie of honorary members 


It will be seen from the fo table that, r 
amount of funds per member pap je of ae | 
occupies first position with the sum of £19 Ox. 10d. ; 
eae 188, 9d. ; South Australia takes third nel at ins 


; New South Wales comes next with £8 
then follow ‘Tasmania and Queensland in the order 
£8 0s. 11d. and £8 0. 1d. respectively ; Western At ore 


smallest amount, viz, £6 14a 5d., to the credit of 
member. 


Moxey Oapsrs. 
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ag roy ‘The following is a statement of the business transacted 
ring = 





Number, Amount. 


590,822 
ue 256,542 

Western Australia vo] 1885667 | 702,878) $6,208) 326,557 
Tasmania... 185,011 | 326,514 27. 371,319 


Commanwealth.........) 
Now Zaabandsocc.cscessesse) 
Australasia. 





The average amount of each money order issued was £3 
tw Tusiness done hy New South Wales greatly exceeded that of any 
other state. The average value of money orders issued in the United 
Kingdom during 1900 was £2 19s. Sd 


Postan Norves. 
Besides the money orders mentioned above, a system of postal notes 
isin force in all the states. The notes are issued for fixed amounts, 


‘ing from 1s, to 20s. The number and value of notes issued and 
during 1900 in each of the states were as follows :— 





Notes issued. | Notes paid. 


Number. | Amount, | Number, | Amount, 
| 





| | 

| 1,848,006 | 
1,250,416, 
‘301,749 





638 
8319 
20,266 
61a) 











Little, if any, relian r npon the statements made by 
bankrupts as to the position of | affairs, tho assets ‘invariably 
exaggerated. Tuking the figures given above for what they are worth, 
it would appear that the av peste of liabilities per 
waa £764, and of astots, £415, 9 jowing a deficiency of £369. Tn 
following table the average figures for the last ten years for which 
returns are available are given, except for Western Australia, for which 
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plete roturns are only available for eight years ; the assets, however, 
been amare} since the statements, so far ax some of the states are 
d worthless The Victorian figures include the 
en for the years 1898 to 1900, while the South 
n returna are exclusive of private arrangements, which 

d 19] per annum :— 











‘EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION, 


1 obtain a fair approximation of the number of persons i 
the various walks of life in Australasia was im before 
the census of 1891 was taken, for although at the Census enumerations 
of 188] and previous years the oceupations of the were made 
inquiry, the classification, which followed ’ 
i late Dr. Furr, was unsatisfactory, as 
i istinguish between producers and distributors. 
avoid a repetition of this defect the Census Conference, held at Hobn 
in March, 1890, abandoned the English system and adopted a scheme 
of classification more in accordance with sound principles, c 
fe February, 1900, aad wea adopted, wil very light smoieaoa 
in fy ), and was adopted, with v: ight ication, 
use Neca eecectal Census a 1901. Under this <l the 
cea is divided into two great sections—bread-winners and 
pondents ; and the bread-winners are arnmged in their natural 
classes of producers and distributors, with their various orders and sub- 
orders. The census results of several of the states were, unfortunately, 
not available at the time this volume was printed, and it is, therefore, 
not possible to give particulars of each class of employment for the 
year 190], while a statement based on the results ofthe previous census 
would probably be misleading, in consequence of the great 
that have taken place during the pust ten years. At the time of the 
census there were in Australia and New Zealand 1,469,661 male 
persons between the ages of 15 and 65 years, the period of life usually 
termed the supporting ages. ‘These were distributed amongstthe varions 
‘states as follows :-— 
New South Wales 434,325 
i 358,136 
173,046 
111,876 
83,510 
53,164 


Commonwealth .. 1,214,057 
New Zealand ..... 255,804 


oo» $1,469,661 
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number of bread-winners in « country is usually in excess of the 
erof males at the so-called supporting ages, due to the employment 
fs under 15 years and the continued activity of men over 65 years 
and Australia is not an exception to the rule, The following table 
for each state the number of bread-winners—1male and female—at 
e of the first quarter of 1901 ; for some states the figures are 
ximations only :— 











453,000 


373,000 


175,000 


120,000 30,000 


90,000 12,000 


58,000 16,000 





1,269,000 339,000 


248,000 60,000 





1,517,000 309,000 














pexpriaing feature in these figures is the large number of females 
t to be employed. Of the 399,000 stated al: about two-fifths 
domestic service, or engaged in connection with board or lodging 
§ one-fourth in some form of manufacturing, principally in 
while dairying and farm work employ about 10 per cent., and 
sional pursuits a like number. 
‘number of dependents in each State is set out in the followin; 
jent, which must be taken as approximate only, since the petal 





ee 


868,800 | 1,759,600 


; combining the resull 
factures, the total value of production during the year 1901 was 
£141,156,000, of which amount the total of ench state and the valae 
per inhabitant were as follow:— — * 





¢| 8] segeeee 
* Sh) stakes 
a les | Sete 
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‘The distribution of the production of the states ander the various 
branches of primary and other productive industries was as follows :— 


a oom 


9,854,000 
Xa13,000 
TNO 

"S14,000 








$71,000 
117,000 


7.448.090 
1,076,000 


ined Baked | 
23,885,000 | 27,150,000 4,740,000 22,016,000 7,000 
7,815,080 | G.962,000 | 3,008,009 | *2,916,000 | 1,088,000 


-| 33.880,800 | 4,315,000 | 12,745,000 | 24,052,000 | Sremeen | 95 18,000 








© Kaust gran produzction included hereunder. 


‘The timber industry has not heen specially dealt with in this 
volume. ‘The interests involved, however, are somewhat large, especialls 
in New Zealand and in the states of Western Australia, eecunland, 
and New South Wales, The total annual value of the timber industry 
of the Commonwealth is £2,100,000, and of New Zealand £971,000. 
‘This representa the value of the rough timber as it leaves the forest 
saw-mills, the value added by further treatment in the saw-mills and 
joinery yards is included in the manufacturing industries. Amongst 
the states of the Commonwealth, Western Australia stands first as 

Is timber juction. In the year 1901 the value was £751,000, 
for New South Wales the return was £563,000 during the same period, 
and for Queensland £536,000, The other states show much smaller 
amounts, viz, Victoria, £125,000; Tasmania, £95,000; und South 
Australia about £30,000. 

‘The fisheries of Australia comprise the ordinary coast and river 
fisheries, and the pearl-fishing industry of Queensland and Western and 
Northern Australia; while there is a small export of whale oil from 
‘Tasmania. The pearlshell fisheries of Queensland show an export of 
£107,000 per annum, and of béchedemer the value exported is, in 
round figures, £10,000. rom Western Australia the export of pearl- 
asbeli is about £37,000, and of pearls £20,000. Reckoning the Mien 
fisheries of al] the states an‘l New Zealand, ax well as the pear! fisheries, 
the total production of the industry may be set down at £782,000, 

with the older countries of the world, the amounts stated im 
the table just wziven are by no means insignificant, and in production per 
head Anstralasia exceeds.any other country for which records are available. 

hk the data on which an exact statement can be founded are 

there is suflicient information to warrant the assertion that 

industries alone Australasia produces more per inhabitant 

than is produced from the combined industries of any other country, and 
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New Zealand 








Judged by the aggregnte production, New South Wales stands above 
the other states, a position which it owes to the largeness of its interests 
in pastoral pursuits The value of the return from this i was: 
£12,552,000, a sum almost equal to the total production from this 
industry in all the other Commonwealth States. Tn value of primary 
production per inhabitant, Western Australia stands easily first with the 
ery high production of £56 2s. head. New Zealand comes next, 
followed by The high position occupied by Western Aus- 
tralia is due to its great pr tion of gold, and to its large timber 
industries, age ‘Keane Bs 9 

A comparison uction of the states from primary industries 
per head of population, however, is liable to give an undue im 
to those which have large territories and scanty population ; for it is 
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a¢ @ natural expectation that where the population of a country is 
nse s large proportion of the inhabitants will be engaged in other 
primary industries. If the value of primary production, therefore, 
‘onipared with the extent of territory enjoyed by each state, it will 
[os Ske ite positions of several ee provinces are reversed. 
ietorin occupies first tion with an average primary - 
of £344 2s. 4d. per fete mile, while Western j Gina 
@ second lowest return with £10 15s, 8d, The following, as well ax 
ie preceding bears testimony to the great natural resources of 
‘ew Zealand, which has an average production per head of £27 12s. 5d., 
per square mile of £206 Os, 2d. :— 


Produetion of Primary 
Snduwtrie por equare 
mile, 


4 
5 
3 
8 
5 
cy 
2 
8 


TE the value of production in all the industries be related to the area 
territory possessed by each state, which is a favourite comparison 
ith some statisticians, the following results are obtained. There is, 
ikea no necessary connection between the production of the manu, 
industries of a country and the area of its territory, the 
' lopment of manufactures depending upon entirely different. con- 
‘Total production per 
‘aquare mile, 
£ oad. 
125 7 
, 329 2 
2 8 3 
nos 3 
1217 
19119 9 


Commonwealth . 8718 2 
‘New Zealand 22 611 


Australasia - 4517 6 ~ 
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The results per inhabitant for the eame years were as follow -— 


3L 810) O18 





‘These figures show that since 1871 the value of production per head 
of population has increased in every state of the Commonwealth with 
the exception of Victoria, and as it is extremely probable that the returns 
from the manvfacturing industry in that state are undervalued it may 
he said that the increase has been general throughout the Common- 
wealth, although proportionately larger in some states than in others. 
Taking the last period of ten years only, South Australis, Western 

iia, ‘Tasmania, and New Zealand show increases, but the average 
for Australasia also increased slightly, and thix must be regarded ns 
when it is considered that the year could not be regarded as 

= favourable one for the pastoral and agricultural industries. 
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receipts. Tt is necessary, however, that the whole transactions of the 
Federal Treasurer should be shown both as to revenue and expenditure ; 
for, unless this ix done, a proper understanding of Federal and State 
accounts cannot be obtained, 
‘The financial year of the Commonwealth onds on the 30th June. 
Since the Ist January, 1901, there have been two periods, the first 
| being the six months, January to June, 1901, and the second, the 
twelve months from lst July, 1901, to 30th June, 1902. The first of 
these periods was quite abnormal, the transferred departments were not 
administered by the Commonwealth for the whole period, and there 
were some exceptional expenses by reason of the federal elections, and 
the cost of establishing the Commonwealth itself ; on the other hand 
the federal departments were not organised, and cost Jess than in an 
ordinary year, 
Orerations vor Har-vear expe 30Tm Juxe, 1901. 


For the half-year ended 30th June, 1901, the following were the 
income and expenditure of the Treasurer :— 
Income, | Pxpenditare, 


ao 
and Excise New services of Common- 


Customs 
Posts and Telegraphs wealth va —-181,255 
Other .. ‘Customs and Exelae collec- 
rR tion ra R 121,443 
“oats and Tel he 
Military and Nawal 
Balance carried to follow- 


ing year..... 
Returned to States 
£4,895, 75 
During this period the State tariffs existing at the establishment of 
the Commonwealth remained in force, the uniform Customs tariff with 
| the abolition of interstate duties not coming into operation until some 
time later. The collections in each State were :— 


Hall-year ended 92th June, 1001, 





Poste and 
worn. | 

















‘The amonnt of revenue collected within each state was as shown in 
the following table. The Customs and Excise collections of Western 
Australia inelade £1,154,044 revenue from the Commonwealth tariff, 
and £201,569 from interstate duties. 


Collections daring year ended 30th June, 1002. 














‘The distribution of the expenditure between the states was as 
shown in the following tuble, the new expenditure as it is called 
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.| 313,931 | 259,584 2.4) at 935,416 





Propaste Revesve axp Exrexpitvre, 1902-3, 

‘The settlement of the tariff and the passage of the Postal Act enable 
the Federal Treasurer to forecast the probable revenue and expenditure 
for the year ending 30th June, 1903, eith 4 reasonable assurance that 
the forecast will be realised. The following table indicates the reventis, 
estimated to be Galea le the year — 








Victoria 
oath awratia 


Western aaa 
‘Tasmania ... 
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Total ensansnvers seaenane 2 1y002, 707 


‘The proportions of estimated revenue and expenditure borne by each 
state, are shown in the following table :— a me 





Estimated Revenue, 1923, | Estimated Expenditure, 1002-2. 





Amount. 











rates 
the revenue received gives no exact indicat 
tariff as a revenue-producing instrument, 
‘ing table shows the amounts of Ci 
collections for the years ended 30th June, 1901 and 1902, with the 
pean thereof collected in each state, and the average per 
inhabitant :— 





retort stam. | 5 Tone 





Besides the amount set down in the foregoing table as collected in 
Western Australia during the year ended 30th June, 1902, a sam 
goods taxable under special 
provisions of the 95th section 
stitution Act, Western Australia is empoy 
after the imposition of a uniform tariff to impose duties on goods passing 
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into that state and not. na imported from beyond the limits of 
the Commonwealth. Te ity so imposed on any goods, however, is 
not to exceed, during the first of such years, that baeeealOg under the 
Taw of Western Australia in force at the imposition of uniform duties, 
and shall not exceed during the second, third, fourth, and fifth of suet 
goes en penetra fe fourfifths, three-fifths, tworfifths, and one-fifth of 

‘such latter duty. This special tariff therefore ceases on the 9th October, 
1906. If these collections had been included, the total revenue for the 
Commonwealth would have been £5,894,319, and for Western Australia 
£1,335,613, equal in the former case to £6 17s, 1d. per inhabitant, and 
in the latter to £2 63, 5d. 

‘The passing of the uniform tariff has enabled the Federal Treasurer 
to estimate the revenue that may be expected from duties of customs 
aod excise during the financial year ending 30th June, 1903. Excluding 

from the special Western ‘Australian tariff, calculated to 
1d £225,000, the catinated sollections will be as follows :-— 





Estimated Not Rorenue 
from Cuxtoms and 


Exel fee for year ending 
‘oth June, 1008 





340,000 
8,830,000 





Grouping the receipts according to the divisions of the tariff, the 
estimated return under each head will be 
Estimated Revenue, 1902-3. 
Customs — 


Paper and stationery... 
Vehicles 


Miscellaneous recei 
including licenses 


‘Total custom: 
Excla 


‘Total coll 
10 Drawba 
Wookswicker, and cane 203,500 funds 
Jewellery 0} 
141,000 Net rerenue,...:1- 
Leather and rubber... 170,000 





‘Tf the yield from its 
Western Australia 


in regard to 
Eee Tae eth Rrotrali, end yoni Quossetaate D 
position it owes to the large ata ot anal penne ae 
large males receiving 

than racer tent Ae nds 

The in which the various states ser contitsialad 
be expected to contribute to the Commonwealth tariff, is a 
much interest, as under the book-keeping provisions of t 
the return made to each state depends upon its contribution te 
revenue. The following is a statement of the 
and excise collected in each state for the nine months of the 
year 1902, during which the uniform tariff was in operation, a 
proportions estimated by the Treasurer during the year ended 
1903 ; in order to eect ae light on the ts questa the 

of population i in each state to the total population of the 
is also given. 











fet 
iif 
ist 


that for many years the states have been syste- 

the London market, while they have been the 

much money sent for investment by private persons, As 

‘iptions reach the borrowing country in the form of 

considerable proportion of the importations ia the subject 

of lavish borrowing are naturally years of large 

collections, and coincident with the cessation of a flow of 

there is a decrease in customs revenue. Furthermore, 

extensive alterations in the tariffs affecting the revenue 

ich the following table covers, In New South 

895, and in Western Australia, in 1893 and 1896, 

were made, and in other years minor alterations 
all the other states. 


in 
Tes 
Huet 


hold on | Except i 
will be evevived from duties on agricultural produce, as such 
will not be imported from abroad, and many descriptions of m 
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have likewise ceased to be introduced, the e article: 

produced in. Page vrachimmber meigawee te Nene 
ek aly 
the fature; and it is, therefore, not that Australasian: 

have of late years foun it necewary to look to otbersonres | 

than the customs for the revenue necessary to ST ee 
tho country, and under the Commonwealth, with complete interstate 
freetrade and growing manufactures, this necessity will be greatly 


The amount of in and excise duties collected in the various 
each of the last twelve is set forth in the following 
and refunds being icted from the gross collections 

AE Sito dace Cor wits Ged SuRoeaNAsON Pen ‘be obtained :— 





ver, | mm 








£ £ 
| 1,88y,116 | 1,551,897 
Hoes,s86 | 21217641 











The revenue from import and excise duties per head of population 
probably offers more food for reflection than the fig figures inthe ae 
given. New South Wales raised the smallest revenue com 
population of any of the states until 1891, circumstance due pire 
comparatively low rate of the tariff; i i 
the average for Australas 
came into force which was d ports 
to all imports except narcoti stimulants, and, although this inten- 
tion was eyed pe iemlare hap the revenue per head of population 
was, until the introduction of the Commonwealth tariff, very consider- 
ably less than in any of the other states. The variations in the rates. 
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are interesting as illustrating the force of the remarks 
back in gt fen the subject of customs duties, 





we, | 04, | aa, 1508, 





eaalcaal eed 
118 6 116m) 1110 
428) ais) 12 
ais 2) 102) 219 7 
awe s) aibs) rn 7 
422) 55) oud 
2os\ 197) e220 
2M 6) 11 5/208 











aint 
year). 








end) ead) ead 
140 2168) Oun 
ine uisn| 12s) 
8 540| 8 310 1 5 6] 
1istl 11 6) Ol 6) 
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2 6) emo) r8t 








foo) 216,120 





Posts axp Trteoraris, 


The administration of the Post and Telegraph services was under- 
taken by the Commonwealth on the Ist March, 1901 ; the departments 
ently were under state direction for a period of eight months 

in the year ended 30th June, 1901. In discussing the question of the 
revenue derived from these services, it must be borne in mind that the 
taking over of the administration by the Commonwealth made no 
immediate change in the management, which was conducted as if the 
six States were separate systems. On coming into operation of the 
Commonwealth Postal Act on Ist November, 1902, a uniform system 
‘was introduced, but the tinances of the postal service before that date 
remained unaffected, In the following table is set out the revenue 
derived during each of the last two financial years, distinguishing for 








71,080 


seis | 
it | i 
54,018 
800,840 | 2,266,101 | 2,417,861. 


——— 





year show an 
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redap ap copper} This cost has been variously estimated at 
from £7,312,000 to £7,514,000, and if an interest payment of £3 6s. 
annum be charged to the postal serviee, par canara ear 
Department for tiger 7 June, 1903, is 

cy emnapt peor beregiy Sto — 


| Expenditure. 








£ 
890,017 
GIG, 


428,554 
261,140 
78, 

N5,191 





‘These figures indicate a probable loss of £139,526 on the operations 
‘of the year, but included in the proposed expenditure is an amount of 
£140,110, for the construction of works and buildings. From all the 
states, with the exception of South Australia, an increased revenue ix 

From South Australia a decrease in the revenue to the 
extent of £7,991 is looked for; this is due to the fact that alterations, 
by way of reduction in the terminal and other charges in connection 
with the Eastern Extension Cable Company's business, will not be 
ei for by new business. 

determination to charge to revenue the expenditure upon works 
oe then leave ~ administration of i vn ae a 
“ey 826, without taking into consideration the interest 


on transferred properties. 
Erreer or Feperation os Stats Fixaxce. 


‘The question of the effect which the operations of the Commonwealth 
may have upon the finances of the states is of great moment, and one 
which will not lessen in importance with the passage of time. That the 
finances of the states are in a disturbed state is evident from the fact 
that increased taxation and drastic retrenchment are being carried out, 
‘or in contemplation, in several of the states, and some show large 
deficits on the year's transactions, The existence of financial disturbance 
immediately following on the loss by the states of the control of their 
eustoms revenue is relied upon as proving the allegation so confidently 
made that this disturbance is due to the action of the Commonwealth 
Parliament and the Federal Administration. The assumption, more 
easily made than proved, is one that admits of being tested by the 
evidence of actual te 














* Yeur ended Sist December previous, 


The foregoing figures admit of a calculation of the amount of revenos: 
to be ed from other sources to enable the states to 
their finances, had they not administered the posts and 
provided for their own defence during any of these years. e 
o€ expenditure over revenue for each year was i— 


Btate, 





£ £ 
885 | 1,861,312 | 1,620,569 | 1,758, 
vias | asus 
1,158,261 | 1,335,460 | 1, 
660,086 | 724,052, 


841.279 ro 
LEY 301 882 S072 


302,; ‘ 
Cae 
Tt will thus be seon that, except in the case of Western Aus- 
tralia, every state has increased its expenditure in the non-transferred 
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departments. Comparing the years 1899 and 1902 the increase for 
Ec ikanioatiare talore 


| Western Australia is in a peculiar position, and causes were in 

iF 4 ane in the state which make its case quite different from that of 
other states. 

Tt is obvious that no action of the Commonwealth could affect in any 

it degree the services remaining in the hands of the states, and 

_ that any increase or decrease in their obligations would arise, if not 

| from causes within the control of the states, at all events from causes 

Teyond the control of the Commonwealth. It must, therefore, be 

conceded that any confusion apparent in the state finances would have 

existed even if federation had not taken place. It remains to be seen 

_ how far the retarn made to the states by the Commonwealth differs 

from what the states provided for themselves before federation became 

am accomplished fact. The following is a statement of the excess of 


it# the umount available to meet the deficiency of revenue from 


fvenue over expenditure of transferred departments. This excess 
| 


typresent 
- the departments not transferred :— 


| Excom of Revenue over Rapeniture, Traasferrt Services 
‘State. | ——— 





| ss90-1900. | 1900-1. 1Wol-z, 





£ | hae £ 
.| 1,201,858 | 1,371,985 1,692,661 | 2,483,981 
«| 1,970,102 . 139,763 | 2,966,812 | 2,021,474 
1,183,180 3 1,247,275 | "946,102 
‘504, 182 661,915 
: $48,873 
471,021 





*# Year ended Sixt December previous. 


‘The whole of the sum shown as excess on transferred services in 1902 
‘was not returned to tho states, as the expenses of the Commonwealth 
had first to be deducted. After making due allowance for new revenue, 
the charges to the states under this head ranged between £11,354 for 
Tasinania for the year ended 31st December, 1901, and £112,949 for 
New South Wales for the year ended 30th June, 1902, as shown on 


S16. 
Peking the year 1898-9 as the last of the series for which the states 
were wholly responsible so far as revenue was concerned, and comparing 





in addition. 
Te Victoria the conditions were = 


expenditure 
Now expenditure of Commonwealth charged to state 


Decreased revenue from transferred services: 


‘The state finances, therefore, were in a worse position to 
£782,413 in 1901-2 compared with three 

increase in the state expenditure was responsible for 
part of this mm (£593,127). Tt may be pointed 

on customs revenue was almost inevitable with the 





state's financial position is, ieee worse on in 1898-9 by 
}, and of this sum only £178,453 can be attributed to the 
state. 


eerceectios of Commonwealth charged to state 


Additional revenue from transferred services 4... 


© state’s position is, therefore, worse to the extent of £305,426 
e cost of federal services is a charge every state looked forward to 
and as South Australia has a larger revenue from transferred 
than before the ufiiform tariff was adopted, the financial 
fition of the state has not been affected by the establishment of the 


ition of Western Australia differs in one essential respect 
it of the other states—duties are still leviable on interstate 
nee. and will continue leviable until the Sth October, 1906. 
z 1898-9 with 1901-2, the following shows the altered 


£ 
181,101 
16,001 


197,102 
457,413 
260,311 


Increase of Revenne over Expenditure for transferred 


0 ed with three years ago the finances of 1901-2 showed an 
cess of £260,311 available revenue, which was about £59,000 in 
pees of the yield of the interstate duties It is plain, therefore, 
it the state finances of Western Australia have not been disturbed 
the operation of the uniform tariff. 





‘The state Treasury was, therefore, in a less favouruble position é 
the 3Ist December, 1901, by E122 334, than sc te 
but only £15,047 of this sim was due to the operation of 


er Foce the position of the states is now less favow 
1898-9, it may be attributed, first, to increase of expenditure v 
services with the state, and secondly, to the loss. 
state duties The value of the latter, at the date of the 
of the Commonwealth, was :— 


Western Aust 
‘Tnsmanin...... 


Wostern Australia, for the present, retains its ee 
while New South Wales and South A Australia receive back m 

the new duties than they received from the old duties, inclu 

on interstate goods. In the case of Victoria, the return by the 
monwealth is only £90,059 less than in 1889, and n 

£15,047 less, repreventing i in each instance the approximate 

new services of federation, a charge which all the states mig 

looked forward to bearing without disturbance to their finances, 

As will be seen from the chapter dealing with State Finance, 
‘Treasurers of the states are see! ing, by means of retrenchment 
increased taxation, to balance their accounts. 

It is well, perhaps, that this resolution has been taken, for a little 
consideration will show that it j idle, so far as concerns some of the 
states, to expect a return fro 2 Component ual to 
their needs on the basis e ind in byt ere 1 
The following would itot customs and excise duties 
to be levied by. the Commonwe en each 
sutiicient to balance its 
to show the measure of responsibility to be attached to the states, a 
column has been added showing the customs and excite revenue that 
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would have sufficed had their requirements been not greatar than in 
1899 :-— 





‘Customs snd Exclee rerenue required, 
‘so that the return to each State 
would be sufficient to Talance ite expenditure. 


| Ga the basis of 1800, | on the taxis of 1902 





a 
7,940,000 
10,588,000 
12,731,000 
13,559,000 


7,457,000 8,835,000 
10,203,000 12,695,000 





Tt will thus be seen that whereas a tariff from which £7,940,000 is 
tainable would, at the present time (1902), satisfy the requirements of 
New South Wales Treasurer, it would take one yielding £13,559,000 
to satisfy South Australia, the other states occupying positions at 
various intervals between the extremes, If, however, there had been 
no expansion of expenditure between 1899 and 1902, the required tariff’ 
might have ranged between £5,031,000 for New South Wales and 
£11,418,000 for Queensland, 

Tt will have been observed from a previous table in this chapter, and 
in the part of this volume dealing with “State Finance,” that the 
requirements of the State Treasurers vary greatly from year to year ; 
it would be hopeless, therefore, for the Commonwealth Treasurer to 
endeavour to adjust his revenue to the needs of any state ; still more 
hopeless would it be for him to attempt to mould his revenue to suit 
the variations in the requirements of six states. Hence the obvious 
policy of fixing a reasonable sum to be raised through the Customs 

fouse, and allowing the states to adjust their incomes and expenditures 
‘to the revenue thus provided. 





Government or possessed. 
lished Church of England. In those days the 


within the di of the 


) 
the Bishop of Australia was Bishop of 8) 
of Australia and Tasmania. Yn 1857 the diocese of Perth we rt 
out of that of Adelaide, and in 1859 the diocese of Brisbane out of tha 
of Newcastle ; in 1863 the bishopric of Goulburn was 
Sydney ; in 1867 the bishopric of Grafton and Armidale was fo 
out of part of the diocese of Newcastle; in 1869 Bathurst was 
from Sydney; in 1875 Victoria was divided into the two di 
Melbourne and Ballarat ; in 1878 the bishopric of Northern n 
was established, with Townaville as seat of its Bishop; in 1884 the 
diocese of Riverina was formed out of parts of the dioceses 
Bathurst and Goulburn ; in 1892 parts of the bishoprics of 
and Northern Queensland were formed into the new diocese of - 
hampton ; in 1898 the bishopric of British New Guinea was estal 
and in 1900 the new diocese of Carpentaria was formed in Northern 
Queensland. While the six dioceses of New South Wales were 


i 
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united under a provincial constitution, with the Bishop of peed 
Metropolitan, no such union existed in Victoria or Queensland, and the 
decision of the Lambeth Conference of 1897, granting the title of 
Archbishop to Colonial Metropolitans applied, therefore, only to Sydney, 
ie Bip thereby became Archbishop of Sydney. 
preserves its autonomy in church matters, but the 
cot Sydneyis nominal head or Primate within the boundaries 
of ayn and Tasmania, In 1872 the ties between the churches 
in the various states under the jurisdiction of the Primacy were 
atre od by the adoption of one common constitution. A Pas 
of representatives of each of these states meets in Sydney 
every five years to discuss Church affairs in general. New Zealand is 
excluded from this an ge: and a Primacy of its own. 
As already stated, a Bishop of New Zealand was ay ppointed 4 in 1841. 
After various changes the constitution of the Church in New Zealand 
was finally settled in 1874, when the whole colony was divided into the 
six dioceses of Auckland, Wainpu (Napier), Wellington, Nelson, Christ- 
church, and Dunedin, Afver the departure of Bishop Selwyn, who has 
been the only Bishop of New Zealand, the Primacy was transferred to 
‘the see of Christchurch, where it remained until 1895. In that year the 
of Auckland was elected Primate of New Zealand. The mission- 
ary of Melanesia, whose head -quarters are at Norfolk Island, is 
under the jurisdiction of the New Zealand primacy, At present, there- 
fore, there are t -three bishops in the states, ‘including the Bishop 
of Melanesia, but-excluding assistant bishops. The Synodical system of 
Church Government, by means of » legislative body, consisting of the 
clergy and representatives of the laity, prevails throughout Australasia, 
both in the individual states and asa group. 

The Church of England has a larger number of adherents than any 
other church as well in each state as in the Commonwealth ; its position 
is strongest in Tasmania and New South Wales, where its doctrines are 
eee by nearly half of the population; in Western Australia also 

is a very powerful body, numbering 42 per cent. of the people of the 
‘state. The Church is proportionately weakest in South Australia with 
adherents numbering 30-26 per cent. of the total population. The 
adherents of the Church of England in Australia numbered 644,490 in 
‘1871, 867,791 in 1881, 1,234,121 in 1891, and 1,497,620 in 1901, an 
increase of 853,130 in thirty years ; in New Zealand the increase has 
been from 107,241 in 1871 to 314,024 in 1901, or 206,783 in thirty 


Tn 1803 a grudging recognition was extended to Roman Catholics, 


one of whose chaplains was for some time placed on ae Government 
establishment; but it was not until 1820 that any regular provision was 
made for the due representation of the clergy of this body. Until 1834 
the Roman Catholica of Australia and Tasmania were under the juris- 
diction of the Bishop of Mauritius (the Rev, Dr. Ulathorne being 


So 
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The bishopric of Brisbane was founded in 
that of Goulburn in 1864. In 1867 the Abboy-nullius of 
(Western Australia) was established. The dioceses of 
Auckland date from 1869, and those of Ballarat and 
1874. In 1876 Melbourne became an archdiocese, and Coo 
formed into a Vicariate-Apostolic. Other changes took place it 
land in 1882, when the diocese of Rockhampton was fo 
18h when’ the Vicariate-Apostolic of British New G 


and Christchureh, and he V sectaca ite of Rinbeti 
land (the latter with' th juradition over all the aborigines of 
were established, and Adelaide, Brisbane, and Weill 
dlioceses. In 1888 Hobart was also made an archi i 
new 4¢@ was established in 1898 at Geraldton, in Western A 
At the present time there are six archbishops, sixteen bi 
vicars-apostolic, and one Se eit or in all _ twenty-six 
the Church with spacial jurisdiction, irrespective of the 
ieee British New Guinea and of several auxiliary and 


‘The Roman Catholic Church aa the second place 
among the Churches of Australasia, and in each state, cate Bi 
Australia, where the Methodist ch numerically s' 

Now Zealand where its adherents ave less numerous ee 


De ° 
in 1001, thus ore . 


amongst the earliest free colonists who settled in the 
_ diet eee South Wales small party of Presbyterians, 
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Foran Ho hoe eel up in 1810 at 
by their ntary exertions. Services were conducted 
‘years before any ordained minister of the denomination reached 
Eeconawae indeed, it was not until 1823 that the Rev. Dr. 
and the Rev, Archibald Macarthur, the first Presbyterian ministers in Auk- 
tralasia, arrived in Sydney and Hobart ively, ‘The Presbyterian 
Churches of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, 
Western Australia, and ‘Tasmania, are united in a Federal Assembly 
which meets every year in rotation in the capital cities of the states 
mentioned. On the 24th July, 1901, representatives of the churches 
within the various states met at Sydney, when the anion of the 
Presbyterian churches of the states of Australia was accomplished, and 
the first General Assembly met in pursvance of the scheme of union 
upon by the Federal Assembly. The United Church is known 
as “The Preabytorian Church of Australia." New Zealand is not 
included in this federation, and the Presbyterian Church in that 
colony is divided into the Presbyterian Church of New Zealand and the 
Church of Otago and Southland. Besides the churches 
mentioned, there are several small bodies of Presbyterians unconnected 
with the larger churches, such as the Presbyterian Church of Eastern 
Australia in New South Wales, and Free Church in Victoria. 
‘The church in each state, however, acts independently as regards local 
ecclesiastical administration, and preserves its autonomy in respect of 
fands and property. 

The Presbyterian Church is strongest in New Zealand where its 
adherents number 176,503, equal to 23-42 per cent. of the population ; 
in Victorin the Presbyterians form 1616 per cent, and in Queensland 
117 per cent. of the total population ; in none of the other states 
does the proportion reach 10 per cent. Since 1871 the Presby- 
terian population of the Commonwealth has increased from 199,195 
to ety or by 226,878. In New Zealand the increase has amounted 
w 112 


The first Wesleyan minister came to New South Wales in 1815, but 
it was not until 1821 that a Wesleyan place of worship was erected in 
Sydney, and it was even later before the denomination was allowed to 
sen in the Government provision for religion. The first Wesleyan 
Church in Hobart was established in 1820. From 1815 to 1855 the 
Wi en Church in the colonies was regarded as a ion of the 

Wesleyan Church, and from 1855 to 1873 it was affiliated to the 


British Wesleyan Conference ; but in the latter year it was constituted 
into a separate and independent Conference as the Australasian Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. At the conference of 1890, held in Sydney, the 
church districts in Queensland were formed into 9 separate body, and 
in 1898, the union of the Methodist churches took place in_aécordante 
with resolutions approved by the Wesleyan Conference and Primitive 
Methodist District Assembly. The union of the Methodist churches of 





in Sydney as 1798 
et Church was establidiedl fa 830. A shee 
Congregational Union in each of the Aust 
eetings have been held, and a € 
nion of Australasia has ise beearnerse ‘The first 


73,563 as against 41,595 in 1871, 
however, remained almost stationary si 
in Australia numbered 72,738. In New Zealand 
Ar) aaa in 1871, 6,685 in 1891, and 6,544 at the 

1901, 

The Baptist Church in Australasia dates from a much Tat 
the establishment of the four Baptist Churches being as fo 

i 1840 ; and Melbo 

Churches were established in Auckland in in 1852, in Brisbane in 
and in Perth in 1895. The adherents of this church in 1871 u 
93,632, and in 1901 92,771, the increase in Australia for the thirt 
yours being 59,139. In New Zealand the numbers for gies: 9 
wero 4,732 and 16,899 respectively. tion is prop 
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Leaving out of consideration some churehes with but a small number 
miherents, the Salvation Army may be said to be the youngest of the 

ions in Australasia. It commenced operations in South 
Australia towards the close of the 1880, and in 1882 officers were 
from ereietisten tors, New South a 

isi in those states, ‘ew Zealand 

8, Queensland in 1886, and Western Australia in 


bear the rank of colonel or brigadier. Each state is divided 

icts, which are pluced in the charge of superior officers ; and 

districts is subdivided into local corps under subaltern 

assisted by secretaries, etc. These subaltern officers are 

responsible to the olficors commanding their division, and the latter to 

the colonel or brighdier in charge of the Army of the whole state, In 

1891 there were 33.428 members of the Salvation Army in Australia, 

and at the census of 1901 the total was returned at 30,997, so that 

there has been a falling off in membership to the extent of over 2,400. 

For New Zealand the numbers in 1891 and 190] were respectively 
9,383 and 7,999, showing a decrease of 1,300 adherents. 


Tn the eyes of the state all religions are equal in Australasia, and 
‘state aid to the denominations has now been sbolished in all the provinces 
of the group. South Australia, in 1851, was the first state to withdraw 
such as after it had been in force only three years ; and Queensland, in 
1860, shortly after the assembling of the first Parliament, abolished the 

inherited from the mother colony, and limited futare payments 
to the clergy then actually in receipt of state aid. New South Wales 
passed a similar Act in 1862, and the expenditure on this account, 
which in that year was over £32,000, had fallen in 1901 to £4,281. 
The total amount paid by the state up to the 30th June, 1901, amounted 
to £565,171. The other states of the group subsequently abolished 
state aid, Victoria withdrawing its denominational grants as late as 
£875. In Western Australia the system lasted until 1895, when it was 
abolished from that year; and, in lieu of the annual grants, two sums 
of £17,715 each were distributed amongst the religious bodies affected, 
namely, tho sr ag Roman Catholics, Wesleyans, and Presbyterians, 
on the Ist October, 1895, and Ist July, 1896. 


The only denominations which ever received State aid were the 
Church of England, Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, and Wesleyans 5 
other denominations to which it was tonderod refusing to accept it, 
The « portion of the inhabitants belonged to these four per- 
saasions, and the enormous increase of population during the last forty- 
five years has not in any considerable degree altered this condition of 
things, though in some states diflerent bodies of Christians have 
represented a larger proportion of the people than in others, 
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nt. in 1891, while there was a slight increase to’ 216 per vont. in 
901. The Presbyterian Church receded from 13-6 per cent. in 1871 
o 13-4 per cent. in 1881 and 13-0 in 1891, rising again in 1901 to 13-5 
cent. The various Methodist bodies, which have been classed 
ogether, increased from 10-5 per cent, in 1871 to 10-9 percent. in 1881, 
4 per cent. in 1891, and 13-2 per cent. in 1901. Con 


Jongrogationalists 
emained almost stationary during the tirst. three enumerations, but in 
901 the proport ion ied to 1-8 per cent of the total, ‘The per- 
entage of Baptists at the enumeration of 1871 was 2 per cent, rising 
lually to 2-4 per cent, at the census of 1901. At each of the four 
nsus periods the proportion of Jews remained the same, namely, vt 
recent. The column headed “All others” shows a decrease from 8'9 
cent. to 6-6 per cent. during the period, This column contains all 
@ minor denominations, of which none are at all numerous exeept 
dtherans in Queensland and South Australia ; those whose denomination 
id hardly be classed as a religion; and all those who, from con- 
tious scruples, took advantage of the clauses of the Census ee Oe 
hich the filling in of the column “Religious Denomination" was i 


‘Tae Desxomisations ry 1901. 


The numbers of adherents of the various denominations in each State 
the Australian Commonwealth at the census of 1901 were as 
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* Including Welsh Presbyterians, 
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Mle ape of a country like Australasia, ill-supplied 
Wigable rivers, railway construction is absolutely essential. 
recognised from an early period, and for the last forty 
ithe overseers of the principal states have been fully alive ry 
importance of enrrying on the work, For a long time, however, 
— hampered in their efforts by the difficulty of borrowing money 
in ion at a reasonable rate of interest ; but since the year 1871 con- 
sideral hns been made in the work of construction ; indeed, 
by yen the greater portion of the public debt of Australasia has been 
contracted for railway purposes. As the area of the six states and New 
Zealand almost is that of Europe or the United States of America, 
while the population numbers a little over four and a half millions, it ix 
almost needless to say that many of the lines ran through districts very 
<i A ee ‘This is particularly the case in the States of Queens- 
land, South Australia, and Western Australia, where there are vost 
tracts of territory in which little in the nature of permanent settlement 
has yet been accomplished, and in none of the states can it be said that 
the railway lines traverse thickly-settled areas. Indeed, if a fault may 
be found with the State policy pursued in the past, it is that in some 
cases ive lines have been laid down in empty country the require- 
iments of which conld have been effectually met for many years to come 
‘by light and cheap lines, and that in consequence the railway adminis- 
trators find themselves heavily burdened with a number of unprofitable 
lines, A few of these have been closed, but the vast majority are 
worked at a loss, Notwithstanding these drawbacks, however, the rnil- 
ways of the Commonwealth of Australia collectively yield a net return 
equal to 288 per cent., and those of Australasia 295 per cent. on the 
eost of construction. 


History or Ramway Coysravetioy, 


An agitation for the introduction of the railway into the colony of 
New South Wales was afoot as early as 1846, and in August of that 
it wan decided at x public meeting held in Sydney to survey 

‘a line to connect the capital with Goulburn. But no decided step was 
taken towards construction until September, 1848, when the Sydney 
Railroad and Tramway Company was formed for the purpose of laying 
down a line between Sydney and Parramatta and Liverpool, to be after- 
wards extended to Bathurst and to Goulburn. Thefirst sod was turned 
Ly the Hon. Mrs. Keith Stewart, daughter of Sir Charles Fitzroy, the 
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oes eat ie ain, on the Srd July, 1850. Although star 


Asser accents wea LSS ea ae 
hpi weigh 
caused a stampede 


workmen pty Undeterred, 
«lifficulties into which the changing pe ee Wes couiereal 
the Sydney Railroad and Specs Compan private 
Steed lagers pe sata 
itl but t no more 6 
and in the following. ie, rove no was foreed to step. 
or out the schemes tes which the two companies had been 
From that time the work of construction was vigorously pt 
and on the 26th September, 1855, the line from Sy 
14 miles in length, was opened to “traffic; and on the 1 
Newcastle was connected with East Maitland, The pe 
line was completed on the 27th May, 1869, 
ey Railroad and Tramway Company was endear 
to surmount the obstacles that had arisen in its path, the work 
construction was begun in nibendstborins State of Victoria, 
than three private companies being promoted in 1853 for that | 
Material Guieicenta the shape of anal greats and guarantee of 
wax afforded by the Govseaneatt and on the 13th § 8 
the first completed railway in Australasia, a line extending fx 
Flinders-strect, Rainaioe to Port Melbourne, was opened to 
It had been begun nearly three years after the line to 
with Parramatta, bat was only 24 milex long. No further. 
brought into epee Hen until May 13, Teot when the Mell 
Hobson's Bay ilway Company, which had constructed the 
effected communication with St. Kilda; and on the 17th Jur 
same year a line from Williamstown to Geelong, 39 males in length, 
had been built by another company, was declared open: Meany 
Government of the State had not remained Series 


By the year 186: 

exception of those 

which were not pureli 
Although a line 

which the locomotive now 

it was at that time 

South Aakieslia was 


in the Northern Teeritai built ar bit Australian 
Government, was open g 145} mil 
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| The northern State of Queensland had enjoyed the privilege of solf- 
for several years when, early in 1864, a line to connect 
with Grandchester was commenced, and on the 31st July.of the 


i 
‘it was 
ferkiceecyt the Tasmanian Parliament granted a sum of £5,000 in 
|1865 for the survey of a line to connect Hobart with Launceston, 
‘the first railway in the island was one between Launceston and 
i » AS miles in length, which was opened on the 10th 
February, 1871, having been commenced three years before, Tt was 
Tynilt by a private company, to whose capital, however, the Government 
had subscribed eight-ninths of the total amount of £450,000, on condi- 
tion that the interest should be a first charge on the net. receipts, and * 
on the Srl August, 1872, the line passed entirely into the ownership 
of the State. Communication between Hobart and Launceston was 
‘effected in IST6 by the completion of a line, connecting the southern city 
with le Function, which was constructed by an English company. 
‘The last of the States comprised in the Commonwealth to introduce 
|the railway was Western Australia, where a line from the port of 
ton to Northampton was begun during 1874 and opened in 1878. 
commencement of railway construction in New Zealand was due to 
@n agitation on the part of the settlers of Canterbury, who were desirous 
of facilitating communication between the city of Christchurch and the 
port of Lyttleton. The first portion of the line, as far as Ferrymead 
function, was brought into use on the Ist December, 1863. 
‘ progress of railway construction, except, perhaps, in the State 
of Victoria, was anything but rapid during the ee years, This was 
im a great measure owing to the sparseness of the population and the 
natural fear that the return would not justify the expenditure which 
would have to be incurred in making lengthy extensions of the lines. It 
‘was also due, as previously pointed out, to the low estimation in which 
jan securities were held in London, and the consequent high 
rate of interest at which money for railway construction had to be 
Since the year 1871, however, all the States and New 
‘Zealand have made satisfactory progress. In the following table will 
he found the length of line opened during each year, and the total 
milenge at the close of the working year :— 





Miles opened 
Year, Total. During each year. 


SeaRRN |New Zealand] Australasia, | Comore [Sew Zeatand,| Australasia, 
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Tt 

Commonwealth and Australasia 

Sed 1854 to 1861; from 1862 to 1871 the annual 
was in the Commonwealth and 89 in Australasia ; from 1872 
to. , 312 miles in the Commonwealth and 439 
from 1882 to 1891, 597 miles in the Common 

tralasia ; and from 1892 to 1902, 332 miles in the Commonwealth and 


8 of th 
‘77 miles of private lines, or 16°92 per cent. of the total mileage 
of the state ; in New South Wales, $1} miles; in Tasmania, 160} miles, 
and in South Australia, 20 miles. A departure from the ordinary 
policy of the State has also been made in Queensland, where the 
construction of the railway from Mareeba to Chillagoe, a distance of 
eee etic out by private persons, ‘The private lines 
few have a total length of 88 miles. Except in the case 
of Western Australia, none of these private mil ave trunk lines, 
the most important of them beessdh rere icks jed to facilitate the 
eee ot impaciant mines, and not for general traffic. 
divergence of the policy of Western Australia from that pursued 
hy the other states was caused by the inability of the Government to 
construct lines when railway extension was urgently required in the 
interests of settlement. Private enterprise was therefore encouraged by 
liberal grants of land to undertake the work of construction; but the 
ing conditions of the state, have modified its policy, and on 
the Ist January, 1897, the Government acquired the Great Southern 
Railway, 243 miles in length, ono of the two trunk lines in private hands. 
‘This railway, which was owned by the West Australian Land Company, 
Limited, was built on the land-grant system, he etada acmuaneogtiatoe 
12,000 neres for every mile of line laid down, of which the original eon- 
cossionaire retained 2,000 acres The total price paid by the Govern- 
ment for the railway, with all the interests of the company and of the 
original concessionaire, was £1,100,000, of which £800,000 is set down 
as the capital sum on which the railway authorities are expected to 
| sc oboe exclusive of the amount invested in rolling stock. 
other trunk line is the Midland Railway, 277 miles in 
owned by the Midland Railway Company of Western i 
Limited. In this case the land granted by the state was also 12,000 
milo of line. In 1891 the Government granted some slight 
oo ane pena and in the following year guaranteed 
£500,000 of 4 per cent, debentures, the security being a first charge 
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\ The following table shows the extension cf the milway in each 
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* Railways not in existence 


Tn 1883 a junction was effected between the New South Wales and 
Victorian lines at the river Murray’; three years later direct communi 
cation was established between Victoria and South Australia ; and in 
1888 the last mile of line connecting Sydney with the northern state 
of Quoensland wus completed, thus placing the four capitals, Brisbane, 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide, in direct communication with each 
other, A few years ago proposals were made to the Government of 
Wester Australia to construct a railway upon the land-grant aystem, 
sai the eastern districts of the state with South Australia. Tt 

to extend the lines to Eucla, close to the South Australian 
ponder, and when ‘that state had extended its railways to the same 
point, Perth would be connected with all the capitals of the Australian 
states. In June, 1897, the South Australian Railways Commniis- 
sioner, in a report to the Commissioner of Public Works, estimated the 
cost of construction and equipment of @ line to the Western Australian 
border, a distance of 553 miles, at £1,903,000. When the railways of 
the two states shall have been connected, as they will possibly be at 
no far distant date, the European muils will, in all likelihood, be landed 
at Fremantle, and sent overland to all parts of the continent. 

‘The following table shows the length of Government railways in 
conrse of construction and authorised on the 30th Tune, 1902 ; 


ai South Wales 





In New South Wales the railway extensions will be 
ious systems already constructed. Atthe 


i stat 
South Australia made the change, 
Jand folloeel in 1888. Each 
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3, and cohferred upon them large executive powers, 
to almost independent control, the object aimed at being to 
economical management of the lines free from political inter- 
: ently Queensland, Victoria, and South Australia 
d the number of commissioners to one; but in New South W: 
‘the adininistration hus been most successful, no Cee in the 
huye been made, The control of the New Zealand railways wan 
“over to a body of three commissioners in 1857; but av 
of 1895 the Government resumed charge of the lines, a 
ppointed, responsible toa Minister for Railways. 
and Victoria an additional safeguard in rail- 
Log ata peg iis, All proposals for new lines are submitted 
to committees from Members of the Houses of Parliament. 
ese Committers take evidence regarding the suitability of the route 
vd, the probable cost of construction, the financial prospects of the 
-and the grades to be adopted; and thereupon advise Parliament 
‘to.adopt or reject the schemes proposed. ‘This supervision of railway 
it may be said to have been attended with success, althou 
lines are not likely to be commercially successful have been recom: 
“niended by the committee and sanctioned by Parliament. 
ne 


/ 
e Diversrry or Gauor. 
i 
Unfortunately for interstate communication, railway construction in 
jim has proceeded without uniformity of gauge, and the accom- 
nt of this work, which it is everywhere admitted must be secured, 
more formidable to contemplate ag the years roll on, In 1846 
| Mr. Gladstone advised that the 4ft. a hee gauge should be adopted for 
any lines constructed in New South Wales ; and two years later this gay; 
‘was adopted as the standard by the Royal Commission appointed for the 
‘of determining a uniform gauge for England and Scotland. 
Tn Isso, however, the Sydney Railroad and ‘Tramway Company decided 
to adopt the 5-ft. Sin. gauge, and in 1852 an Act was passed which 
“provided that all railways in the state should be laid down to that 
‘gauge. But in 1853 the company mentioned, having ch their 
neer, altered their views on the gauge question, and applied to have 
the 4-ft. S}-in. gauge substituted for the 5-ft, 3-in,, succeeding in repeal- 
ing the Act and in passing another which made the narrower gauge 
imperative. This step was taken without the concurrence of the other 
states, and fecling ran very high in Victoria in consequence, as two 
“of the railway companies in that state had already given largo orders 
“for ralling-stock on the 5-ft, 3.in. gauge. Until the lines of the two 
states met on the boundary no dixcomfort was, of course, experienced ; 
but since then the break of gauge, with the consequent change of trains, 
has been a source of irritation and inconvenience. The South Auatra- 
‘lian Government adopted at the outset the 5-ft. 3-in. gauge of Victoria ; 


3a 





total 
nemeuccen ines tiie Sy miles ; hae n 
ge, and 8,228. io the 3-ft. Gin. gauge 
, 1889, Mr. Eddy urged the Soverana aeaae 
of beet d 
and frequently since that date the Rail ee 


ttention to the ungency of dealing with this 


tes ee 


‘amount of inconvenience to he country; and that the 
railways of New South Wales and Victoria, with that part: 
Australian lines laid to the 5-ft. 3-i oe Beaters leat 
‘burn, and all the lines in Qui 


South Wales, shall be altered to the nd, 
railways and the rolling stock necessary to work them to he a 


oe Hen Pactmarirs. 


to the area of territory, Vi ‘Taxmania, and 
lead. The annexed table shows the relation of the callwep aa 
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Rerrnecene re aerosol cach state and New Zealand for the year 
1-2 











* Including Northern Territory. 


Th: the following table are given the average population and aren of 
territory per mile of line open in the peiaapal countries of the world. 
‘Of course a comparison can only be made fairly between Australasia 
and other young countries in process of development :— 





Por Mile of Line Open, 
Countries pein Se sposeok cl 
Population, | Arm, 





. No, | aq. miles 
‘United Kingdom at lide 1,877 55 
Franee .. i ie 





Commonwealth of Australia 
Apwralaxa ........... 16,144 














ee to £12,298 since 1891. At 


apply the wine ” system to the construction of 
in Aone new conntry lines as cheaply 
this principle has been strictly adhered to, Fairly 
-way has been laid down, 7th reduced ballast ; 
necessary, 


be fair to institute a comparison between tho cost. of 

om mile in Australasia and in the densely-populated 

‘urope, for while in Europe the resumption of valuable 

Le is perhaps the heaviest expense in connection with the building 
of Caf leat in the states and New Zealand this item of expenditure is 
i The cost per mile in certain sparsely-settled 


- £0,718 
10,524 
12,616 
10,213 

9,417 
10,103 


Ruvesve axp Workine Expresses. 


The avowed object of State railway construction in Australasia has 
been to promote settlement, apart from considerations of the profitable 
working of the lines ; but at the same time the principle has been kept in 
View that in the inain the railways should be self-supporting, and some 
of the states have, with more or less success, handed them over to 
Commissioners to be worked according to commercial pose 
from political interference. With the exception of South Australia, so 
far as the Palmerston-Pine Creek line in the Northern Territory is 





sioners have achieved most commendable results during the 
administration, and claim to have at last made the lines 
for the year ended 30th June, I) 
reecived for 
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Australasia wc...) 60°91 6018 ae 6475 673s 








* Fears coded Bist Deomnber, 1807-2001, Years endod Syst March, 1905-1002. 


Ft will be scen from this table that the percentage of working 
‘expenses for the states comprised in the Commonwealth has increased 
from 60°70 to 67-41 in the course of the five years; the increase for 
Australasia as a whole being from 60°91 to 67°33. In each state of the 
Commonwealth and New Zealand, the working expenses have increased 
during the quinguennial period. In New South Wales, the increase 
was 8:46 per cent. ; in Victoria, 1:07 per cent. ; in Queensland, 15°39 

eent.; in South Australia proper, 2°23 per cent. ; in the Northern 
Territory, 133-20 per cent.; in Western Australia, 5-47 per cent; in 
‘Tasmania, 7-22 per cent. ; and Wy New Zealand, 4-50 per cent, At the 
present time the proportion of gross earnings absorbed by worki 
is mallet, in New South Wales, and, tiie otis 4 
Northern Territory railway, highest in Tasmania, 

‘The following statement gives an analysis of the working expenses 

of the railways of the various states, for the year 1902 for all the states 
‘Western Australia and Tasmania, where the figures refer to the 
year 1901, distinguishing the expenditure on maintenance, locomotive 
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Iyranrst reronxep on Caprrat. ' 


lishing the financial results of the working of the lines, it is 

ce of the railway authorities to compare the net returns with 

rate of interest pay ble on the railway loans outstanding, 

the fact that many loans were floated below par and that the 

is not the actual rate of interest. A true comparison, of course, 

‘afforded by taking the rate of interest payable on the actual sum 

dbtained by the state for its outstanding loans, ‘This information ix 

obtainable for New Zealand; but for the states of the Common- 

h it is to be understood that the figures in the second column of 

‘the following table represent the actual rate of interest payable, ascer- 

5 in the manner last described. On this basis, the only state 

whose lines paid their way during the year ended 30th June, 1902, was 

estern Australia, where the activity in gold-mining has resulted in a 

profit of 007 per cent. after defraying the interest charge on 

‘the fata expenditure on the railway lines of the state. In New 

x ‘ales, where the Commissioners have announced n profit after 

1 interest on the invested capital, there is still a deficiency of 0-25 

pesat but it may be expected that this will be extinguished at an 
— 





Actual rate of 
ltuterest payable on 
‘outstanding 

Loans, 





ey 

372 
304 
3°81 
437 
347 
376 
374 
376 

295 375 

















* Average gain, 


‘The rate of return on capital which is shown in the foregoing table 
represents the interest on the cost of the lines, In some cases the 
nominal amount of outstanding debentures is less than the actual 

} liture on construction and equipment, owing to the fact that some 
Toans have been redeemed ; but as the redemption has been effected by 
means of fresh loans charged to general services, or by payments from 
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eevee an ke on record in that state, with the 
eee in the the year 1886. The decline in the net profits was ly 
due to the extension of the lines in sparsely-populated districts ; 
with the adoption of a more prudent policy in fees matter of pent 
rendered necessary by the severe financial pressure to which the states 
subjected, and with more careful management, the returns, as will 
be evident from the foregoing table, are again showing improvement. 


Earsincs axp Expexses rex Mine. 


gross earnings, expenditure, and net earnings per aver mile 
daring the last two years were as follow :— . a 





Grows Barings, | Expenditure, | Net Bamingx, 


. | 001-2. =| 1901-2 | 1900-01. 








£ 
New South Wales, 45 
Vietoria ... <4 I 308 
130 


South Australia .., : 28 
Northen Territory’ 
Western Australia. * 195 
‘Tasmania® a 7 


Commonwealth| 
New Zealand ...... 2 250 


Australasia...) 870 3 7 288 























* 1900 andt 1901, 

For the states comprised in the Commonwealth the gross earnings 
per average mile worked during 1901-2 were £4 tore than in the 
the year, and the working expe aphids increased by £27, 
Jeaving the net earnings at £289 in 1901-2, as compared with £312 in 
1900-1. For the whole of Australasia the gross earnings per average mile 
worked during 1901-2 were £10 more than in the previous year, and 
iy we expenses were increased by £29, leaving the net earnings at 

1901-2 as against £307 in 1900-1. On the next page will 
foto found table giving the returns per train mile. The states with the 
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Coacnine axp Goons Trarric. 


__ The following table shows the number of passengers carried on the lines 
‘of the various states during the years 1881, 1891-2, and 1901-2. The 
number of journeys on the Victorian lines during the year ended 30th 
June, 1902, approximates to those of 1888-9, 1889-90, and 1890-91, 
and in common with the rest of the states, a great reduction 
occurred in 1893-94, the traffic, since the latter year, has manifested 
ee eh movement. All the states have experienced the effects of 
the diminished spending power of the people, following on the finaneial 


crisis, but in every case a recovery has taken place. The number of 
passenger journeys in Tasmania in 1901 shows a small increuse compared 
with the 1891 returns :— 





Passengers carried. 


isa. 1st 





6,907,312 | 19,918,916 | 30,885,214 
18,964,214 | 65,148,122 | 57,465,077 

247,234 | 2,370,219 4,636,176 
South Australia .... 3,032,714 44,487 | 9,497,222 
Northern Territory . c c 4,541 | 3,755 
Western Australia 67,144 456,631 8,158,299 


Tasmania. .....-:4-- 4+ | 102,495 704,531 TAS 


Commonwealth ....-..,, 20,921,163 | 84,347,447 | 111,423,186 


New Zealand ..... 2,911,477 3,555,764 | 7,356,136 


Australasia ......0... --| 32,232,640 | 87,903,211 | 118,779,322 














"* Exclusive of Journeys of season ticket-holders, 


The amount of goods tonnage is shown in the subjoined table. In 
the period from 1881 to 1891 there was an increase of about 102 per 
eont., varying from 44 per cent. in New Zealand to 747 per cent. in 
‘Tasmania. During the decennial period 1891-2-1901-9, the increase 
in tonnage has varied from 4 per cent. in South Australia to 1,401 per 
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railway systems by the central government. An example 

in an ‘pra particular ix the absence of 

n which would enable the average train load to be ascertained. 
jis information can only be given for two states—South Australia 
New South Wales—and for the latter state, complete returns are 

s for three years only. The figures for South Australia show a 

¢ variation in the average weight during the last seven 
5 but, for the years 1899, 1900, and 1901, the average is uniformly 
when with that for each of the preceding three years. 

( 1902 m considerable full occurred, consequent on a falling off in 
Hage Carried without a commensurate reduction in mileage. The 

es quoted do not include the business of the Northern Territory :— 





Goods mileage. | Ton mileaye. 





2,089,911 
2,205,277 


170,523,167 


The average tonnage for goods trains is, therefore, 72 tona, whieh ix 

higher than in New South Wales, the eal other system with 

parison can be made. The New South Wales figures, with 

of those for the years 1900, 1901, and 1902, are unsutis- 

. uch as the goods mileage relates to the year ended 0th 

ine, while the ton mileage is for the year ending Slat December 
flowing. No figures can be quoted for 1899 :— 





| ‘Goods mileage, | ‘Ton miteage 





4,001,164 255,021,932 
273, 





(The average for the period was 68 tons. The figures for New South 
and for South Australia compare sins a He with the 
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control of the injured, and those due to 

tof caution, The following table shows the number of 

n Hilled snd fcjcred on the Goeesmmentenilveys dering 1901-1908 
for which returns are availab! 








‘The railways of Australasia have been as free from nceidents of a. 
character as the lines of most other countries In order to. 


and a more reasonable basis would be the 


only compared with the number of passengers carried. 
tf a comparison could be made are wanting for some 
lunes. As far as the figures can be given they are shown in the 
llowing table, which exhibits the number of passengers killed and 
per million carried. ‘The figures are calculated over a period of 
@ years and brought down to the latest available dates :— 





Number of Passengers, | Average per eile 


Killed. | Injured, 


z 
é 








Zewewewroovonnc 
Se acebesceee wade 








wo, 











June, 1902, was 3,0257 wails the amount expended 
fr comet nd ‘quipment’ being’ £40/060,005; oF Se saa 
per mi 
‘The railways of the State are divided into. three branches) ess 


representing a system of itsown. The southern system, e 
most i t, as it does the richest and most 
popolatod lsticts, placing Sydney, Melbourne, and 


in direct communication, has several offshoots. From Culeairn, 
connects with Corowa on the Murray River; from The Rock a line 
extends to Lockhart ; from Junee a branch extends ns far as the town 
of Hayin one direction, and Finley in another, and places the 

district of Riverina in direct communication with 


with the railway 2 
town of Goulburn is connected with Cooma, 

pastoral district of Monaro into direct communication rata 
rear Goulburn, a branch line has also been opened to 
Another line that forms part of the southern system has 
structed to Nowra, connecting the 
of Wawarra, whieh is rich i 


Dubbo it enters the pastoral 
the western line is 


this branch line, an ext 
been constructed. 
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line extends to the town of Warren, and at Nyn; a branch line 
connects the important mining district of Cobar with Sydney. From 
Byrock a line hes off to Brewarrina, The western system also 
includes a short line from Blacktown to Richmond on the Hawkesbury 
River ; and a branch line is in course of construction from Dubbo to 

ble. The northern system originally commenced at Newcastle, 
but a connecting line has been constructed, making Sydney the head of 
‘the whole of the railway systems of the state. This connecting line 
permits of direct communication between Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Brisbane, a distance from end to end of 1,808 miles, or altogether 
between the terminus of Oodnadatta, in South Australia, and Canna- 
moulla, in Queensland, there is one continuous line of railway, 3,100 
miles in length. The northern system comprises a branch from 
Werris Creek, via Narrabri and Moree, to Inverell, thus placing the 
Namoi and Gwydir districts in direct communication with the ports 
of Neweastle and Sydney. A portion of the North Coast railway has 
also been constructed from Murwillumbah, on the Tweed River, to 
Lismore on the Richmond River. A short line branches off the main 
northern line at Hornsby, and connects with the north shore of Port 
Jackson at Milson's Point. 


Up to October, 1888, the control of the railways was vested in the 


Minister for Works, the direct management being undertaken by an 
officer under the title of Commissioner. Tt was, however, recognised 
that political influence entered unduly into the management of this 
public asset, and, as a consequence, the “Government Ruilways 

Act of 1888” was passed, with the object of removing the control and 
ent of the railways from the political arena, and vesting them 

in three railway Commissioners, who were required to oe for pre- 

lings, 


sentation to Parliament an annusl report of their proc and an 
account of all moneys received and expended during the preceding year. 
While the avowed cbject of state railway constructiun has been to pro- 
mote settlement, apart from consideration of the profitable working of 
the lines, still the principle has been kept in view that in the main the 
railways should be self-supporting. Tt will be seen, from the subsequent 
that the present management, despite the fact that they are 
mpered by a Gee number of unprofitable lines, have succeeded in 
placing the railways of the state in a satisfactory financial position, 


Revenue and Working Expenses. 


The net sum available to meet interest charges during the last 
decennial period is set forth in the following table, and the returns show 
that the Commissioners haye achieved most important results during 
their term of administration, and may reasonably claim to have at last 
made the lines almost self-supporting, as during the year ended 30th 
June, 1902, there was only a matter of £51,000 between the net 





ly 
wourably with the three years 

Eh ts aso she Fant hat nepwathaan dig a eit ar 

carried, the merchandise and live stock trafic showed a dec 
freight earned, clearly indicating that the traffic from these sources 
been carried at less profitable rates than hitherto. The trafic in 
also a large falling off, but there was no fu 

earnings for the year 1901, the total, £1, 

in the The 


£410,207, twas which all 
increased trallic, the cost of 

adeancen granted to the 
working : 


— 
starving eck 
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‘The increased cost of fuel, the additional repairs to the rolling stock 
and persentok vax, the necessity for hauling water for locomotive and 
other the increments granted to the staff, also contributed 
to the reduction in net earnings. No appreciable reduction in the per- 
centage of expenditure to earnings is practicable, inasmuch as the 
‘Commissioners have provided for concessions in connection with the 
Pea ea ene and ees and acek will have to face a con- 
shortage carr agricultural and pastoral luce, 
as well as other lines of gencral trafic for the present year. sae 
also be mentioned that considerable expense is being incurred in 
‘connection with the haulage of water to far-distant points, The pro- 
portion of working expenses to earnings is less in New South Wales 
than in any other part of Australia, as the following figures, which are 
‘the average of the five years 1898-1902, will show :-— 
Per cent. 
. 566L 
. OM 
» 6616 
South Australia 6104 
Western Australia ....... 75°63 
Taman ossers serveereanss oes se 79°88 


New Zealand ecéneescvevvaneaceraees ose, CS°OS 


An analysis is given hereunder of the working expenses of the New 
South Wales railways for the ten years, 1893-1902 ; in this statement 
the total expenses as well as the expenses per train mile and per mile 
of line in operation, are given. It will be seen that there has been « 
ieee reduction in the expenditure per train mile, and this reduction 

visible in all the details included in the total, with the exception of 
the expenditure upon locomotive power, which has slightly increased 
during the ten years. In regard to the working expenses generally, it 
may be said that the condition of affairs revealed by the table is satis- 
factory. When the Commissioners took over the managument of the 
railways in 1888, large renewals of rolling stock wore nevded, while 
additional expenditure had to be incurred on permanent way and 
Buildings The result of this will be seen in the high outlay per train 
mile and per mile open in the earlier years of the decade, By the year 
1896, the lines were in thorough working order, and have been so 
maintained since that date. The rolling stock has been very greatly 
improved ; the tractive power of the engines has been increased, and 
types of locomotives adapted to the special and general needs of the 
traflic introduced, 
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Interest returned on Capital. 


Tn establishing the financial results of the working of the 7 

the practice of railway authorities to re the net returns 

the nominal rate of interest payable on the railway loans or on 

public debt of the state. An accurate comparison can only be mai 

taking the average rate of interest payable on the actual eum obtail 

by ths state for its outstanding loans. On this basis, the lines of 
state have met the interest on construction and eran 

five years only, viz, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1899, and 1901. In 1901 | 


Tines yielded a net sum of £74,000 after i working 
interest, and all charges, but the year 1908 deed a loss of 201,000. 


= 





The following table shows the average loss for each year during the 
period 1893-1902 — a Ae 


Tnterest 
returned on 
Capital, 


per cent, 

343 
346 
358 
out 

78 
a74 
383 
302 
303 
345 














* Average gain, 


The fluctuation of the profits is partly owing to the extension of the 
lines in sparsely-populated districts ; but as a result of more economical 
working the returns are showing improvement. Tn this connection it 
is worth noting that there are sixteen branch lines on which over 
twelve millions sterling have been expended which do not pay their 
way, the loss on these lines being about £250,000 per annum. 


Earnings and Eupensca per Mile. 


Two important facts which demonstrate the financial position of the 
railways and the character of the management are the earnings per 
train mile and per average mile open. Although the returns now being 
realised cannot be compared with those of 1876, when the net earnings 
per train mile fell little short of 52d, and per mile open of £775, the 
earnings, with the exception of those for the year 1902, are in every 
way encouraging, The falling off in 1902 was largely due to the 
increased volume of trattic carried at exceptionally low rates, the ayer- 
age revenue derived from all descriptions of merchandise and live stock 
traffic, exclusive of terminal charges, having decreased from 1-13d, to 
107d. per ton per mile. Under the control of the Commissioners the 
net return per train mile has increased from 27+4d. to 289d, or 5:5 

cent. ; while per mile of line open for traffic the advance has been 
: £374 to £481, or 28-6 per cent. The gross earnings, expenditure, 
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ated train mile for the past ter n y 
rife bake dah past ten: yours are/shawry ta tis 
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The earnings, expenditure, and net earnings per average mile 
santa in ated races rare nu Saltire — 


ee 
Year. average average uiile 
‘open, open, ‘open. 
£ z 
1893 1, 





750 
656 
23, 
63 
622 
or | 
025 
AS 
735 
778 


i saggnegege~ 


Tn many cases the railways of the state pass 
mountainous country, involving steep gradients, For 
i working of the traffic, important 


i 
i 


i 
Hl 


if 


| yoete pee pre eee EA alin 
an unusual proportion of steep gradients, of w) 
the trunk lines, and are so situated that the whol 
pass over them. Tn the southern system, the line at 
altitude of 2,659 feet above the soa level; in the 
Clarence station, Blue Mountains, a height of 3,658 
while on the northern line the highest point, 4,471 


u 
i 
u 


i 


i 





Ben Lomond. In no other state ofthe Commonwealth or New Zealand 
<lo_ the ur eorn such an altitude. 


— i festiesd A oniralic, 1,522 feet ; and in New Zealand, 1,252 
feet. Where working expenditure 
| necessarily be whey a rv te orkng ei, ot 


| tion is more level. 
Coaching and Goods Traffic. 
‘The following table shows the number of passengers 
Sina Hidde Geealpine the SonTISUL, wel teks ieee eae 


together with the receipts from the traffic, and the average receipts 
per journey :— 





1,126,257 


1,158,198 
1,227,355 
1,370,530 
1,403,744 





Tt will be seen that the years 1896 to set show far Jarger numbers 
of reaaae journeys than preceding years, but less sntisfactory results 
the way of average receipts per journey. ‘This does not so much 

aie from eurtailment of long-distance travelling as from the 
aco Be py brine re rock pie toon caer 8 eee 
means, and doubtless to some extent to the more comfortable 
now provided for second class passengers. A return to pros. 
perous times should show an increase in first-class travellers, but it 
Sopaly happens that the of the original impelling cause ix 
not followed by a return to previous habits, so that the railways may 
not altogether recover the revenue lost by the change on the part of 

the travelling public. 
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‘The subdivision of the tonnage of and live stock for the 
ended 30th June, 1902, into a ge classification is set forth | 
minions statement. Particulars of the tonnage are given under nine 

broad classes, while the table also shows the average is 
of each class were and the average ton) 
‘The last figure, however, not include the terminal charges, whieh 
would bly increase the revenue per ton per mile by 4 
from 107d. to 1-27d. The “ miscellaneous ” traffic comprises ” 
bark, agricultural and vegetable seeds, in 5-ton lots ; firewood, 
lots; bricks, drain pipes, and various other goods, “A” and 
classes consist of lime, fruit, vegetables, hides, tobacco leaf, Tend) and 


silver ore, caustic soda and , cement, ingots, fat and. 
mining machinery, ore tailings, leather, auticeltnrel tnblacniata 
lots ; and various other goods. 





Description of Tratthe. 
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The charge for carrying goods one mile along the lines of the state in 
1872 was 3:6d. per ton, while after an interval of thirty years, it has 
fallen to 127d. The decrease, however, is to some extent more apparent 
than veal, inasmuch as it represents a more extensive development of 
the mineral traffic than of the carriage of general merchandise ; but, 
when due allowance has been made on this score, it will be found that 
the benetit to the general producer and consumer has been very sub- 
stantial, and it may swfely be taken as indicating generally the 
lessened cost of carriage to persons forwarding goods by rail. 


Vieroria. 


Railw: rations in Victoria began ‘with the opening of the line 
from Flindeestreet, Melbourne, to Port Malbourde. In the early 
| years the lines constructed were chiefly in the vicinity of the 
metropolis, and up to the year 1865, that is in ten years, only 274 
miles were laid down; during the next decennial period a further 
Jength of 312 miles was constructed. As in the case of other states, 
more energy was manifested during the decade ended 1885, when no 
less than 1,092 miles were constructed ; during the next ten years the 
rate of progress was maintained, and a further length of 1,444 miles 
was opened, The length of line open for trafic on 30th June, 1902, 
was 3,302} miles, upon which the sum of £40,615,784 has been expended 
for construction and equipment, or an average of £12,298 per mile. 

The railways of the state are grouped under seven systams—the 
Northern, North-Eastern, Eastery, South-Eastern, North-Western, 
South-Western, and Suburban lines. The Northern system extends 
from Melbourne to Echuca ; the North-Eastern stretches from Ken- 
‘sin; to Wodonga, and ix the main line connecting Melbourne with 
Sydney ; the Eastern connects Prince's Bridge, Melbourne, with 
Bairnsdale ; the South-Eastern runs from Lyndhurst to Port Albert ; 
the North-Western, joining Laverton with Serviceton, is the main line 
connecting Melbourne with Adelaide; the South-Western runs from 
Breakwater to Port Fairy ; and the suburban system makes provision 
for the requirements of the population within a distance of about 
twenty miles from the metropolis. Included in the seven systems are 
no lest than ninety main, branch, and connecting lines. With the 
exception of the eastern and extreme northwestern portions of the 
state, where settlement is sparse, the railway facilities provided are 
in advance of those of any other state, in so far as the length of the 
line open for traffic is concerned. 

Victoria, in 1883, was the first state of the group to adopt the 
system of placing the management and maintenance of the railways 
under the control of three Commissioners. From the lst February, 
1884, to the end of 1891 the construction as well as the working of the 
lines was vested in this body ; but on the lst January, 1892, the duty 
of construction was transferred to the Bourd of Land and Works under 
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the provisions of the “Railways Act, 1891." During 1 
Pee aeancaad eae ciond Bah 
i Revenue and Working Expenses. 
‘The net earnings, that is the vailable to meet interest charges 


gross € 
tion of 1902; and notwitl 
renewals of stock, the paym 
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‘compensation for settlement of claims for personal injury, and the extra. 

(price paid for coal under new contracts, this now stands onl 
ly higher than it did at the commencement i 

necessity for reducing expenditure has received serious considera 

tion, ai akira has been determined to bring about a 

C le reduction in train mileage, a curtailment in the amount of 

payment for overtime at ordinary rates, reduc- 

tion i expenses, diminution of expenditure on general stores, 

and placing the whole of the daily poe on short time. It is 
estimated that an approximate athe of £180,000 will thereby result. 


Great care ems to have been taken to ki down the working 
expenses during the first four years of the decade shown in the following 
analysis of the working expenditure of Victorian railways, and a reduc 
tion of over £200,000 per annum was made in spite of an addition of 200 
miles to the length of line in operation. After 1896 concessions in the 


way of salary or wages were made to the staff, amounting to, £35,000 
in 1897, and £66,312 in the following year. In 1899 and 1900 additional 
concessions were made, involving an annual expenditure of £41,000. 
‘The fol analysis, which ison the ame basis as that already 
given for New South Wales, gives the details of the expenditure during 
the ten years. It will be observed that there is an expenditure of 
£93,744 per annum on pene and gratuities, The charges for this 
service for New South Wales amount to £6,296, and in none of the 
other railway systems is there any like expenditure. 
Year [Maintenance tooo. | Carriage | | 
ended deh aad Waggon | Traffic o 
oe of hn pe oe 
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Interest returned on Capital. 


Continuing the basis adopted in the case of New South Wales of 
taking into consideration the absolute 1 dntereet ld coe 
state and comparing this with the net earnings, the following table 
furnishes a review for the past ten years, and shows the average loss 
for each year of bas ort a 





‘The earnings of the Victorian lines are largely reduced by the 
necessity of working fifty-two of the lines upon which tsar 
88 of £294,697. The fluctuations in net profits are 
he hougis of new lines in Sy Gass sae districts and the 
ught upon the traffic. A gradual ieee is, 
fier Vs the returns of the past seven years, and 
year shows a slight increave over the opening one of tote period. 
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Earnings and Expenses per Mile. 


the present returns bear no comparison with those of 1872, 

the net per train mile were 73-29d. and per mile open 

343, they e akor a decided improvement per train mile on the figures 

1393, and the net earnings per mile open are a trifle higher than 

@ shown for that year. The gross earnings, expenditure, and net 

ings per train mile for the past ten years are set forth in the 
owing table :— 





Gross Earnings] Expenditure | Net Rarni 
per train tile, | per train mile, | per train mile. 
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gross earnings, expenditure, and net earnings per average mile 
n for the past ten years were as follow :— 





Grow Earnings | Expenditure | Net Earnings 
peraveraue | per average | per average 
tlle open, | mile open | ‘mille open. 
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@ tables indicate that while the gross earnings are gradually 
wroving, the strictest economy will be necessary in the matter of 

diture, for the improvement in the revenue has so far been almoxt 
olly neutralized by an increase in the working expenses. 





z 

18,964,214 770,617 
46,520,784 1,508,867 
40,880,378 | 1,359,675 
40,210,733 | 1,259,609 
40,993,798 | 1,264,219 
42,263,638 | 1,328,687 
43,090,749 | 1,325,062 
45,805,043 | 1,372,000 
49,332,809 | 1,469,910 
54,704,062 | 1,625,003 
57,465,077 | 1,648,381 








The number of passengers carried on the railways of Vistoria tala 
its maximum in 1890, when no less than 58,951,796 persons made 
oe of the lines. The reaction following on the banking crises of 1893 
See Paar Ly the traffic, and in 1895 the number of passengers 


wanted to 40,210,733 ; a gradual improvement has since, however, 
been manifest in the returns, Victoria occupies the leading: 
na the states as regards the number of passengers. 
igures being as follow :—New South Wales, 30,885,214 ; Vieto 
ass, 077 ; Queensland, 4,636,174; South Australia, inch 
Northern Territory, 9,500,977 ; Westerh Australia, §,158,299 ; = 
mania, 777,445; and New Zealand, 7,356,156. The superiorit 
Victorian figures results from the Inege number of 
the suburban railways, the Melbourne s 
iene within a distance 
of 90 per 
tude East the eee trafic is 
pa during the 
See losia. in jew South Wales ; 
in South Australia, including Northern aie 
Australia ; 24-18d. in Tasmania ; and eed in in Sew Teaiend, 
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The amount of goods and live stock tonnage in 1881, and for each 
of the ten years from 1893 to 1902, with the earnings therefrom, is 
shown in the following table :— 


Tonnage of Goods 
and 
Live Stork. 





Earnings. 





Tons. £ 
894,502 
1,417,081 





The table indicates a gradual increase in the tonnage carried and 
earnings therefrom during the last seven years. ‘The figures for 1902 
must be considered highly satisfactory, expecially when it is remembered 
that the harvest conditions generally were not so good as in the preced- 
ing year, Particulars of the subdivision of the tonnage of goods and 
live stock into a general classification arenot available, and no informa- 
tion is furnished that will admit of a comparison being made in order 
to determina how far the cost of carriage per mile has been reduced. 
daring the period under review. 


QUEENSLAND, 


‘The progress of railway construction in Queensland for the first ten 
after the opening of the Ipawich to Grandchester line was some- 
what slow, only 268 miles having been constructed. In the decade 
ending in 1885, more energy was displayed, inasmuch as a further length 
of L167} miles was constructed, and during the quinquennial periods 
ending in 1890 and 1895, further lengths of 712 and 230 miles were con- 
structed. The length of line open on 30th June, 1902, was 2,801 miles, 
and the amount expended thereon for construction and equipment was 
£20,119,143, or at the rate of £7,182 per mile, 
‘The railways of the state may be grouped into three divisions, com- 
arene systems, The southern division extends from Brisbane to 
‘allangarra in a southerly direction, to Cunnamulla in a westerly 
direction, and to Gladstone northerly along the coast, and has fifteen 
branch lines connected with it. The central division extends from 
Archer Park to Longreach, and has five branch lines connected with it, 
The northern division comprises the line from Mackay to Eton and 
Mirani ; the line from Bowen to Wangaratta ; the line from Townsville 


Sx 
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With tho exception of the last two years the foreguing table shows « 
tendency for earnings to increase, but there have been consider- 
able fluctuations in the proportion of working expenses to gross 
¢arnings. The net carnings for the year ended 30th June, 1900, were 
35:22 per cent. of the total earnings, as against 36:33 per cent. when the 
Sra baa placed under their present control. It will be observed 
that result secured for that year is considerably lower than those 
of the twoyears, and is due to the fact that the railways were 
to carry very large numbers of starving stock and large 
of fodder at unremunerative rates. There were also heavy 
ments to pea eabeige the stock Ai locomotives, and 
im carrying out which, though improvin, juipment of the 
ened ensuring safe running, eating 1 5 of papers 
character, while during the year substantial increases in pay were 
conceded to all classes of railway employees. There was consequently 
@ large increase in expenditure which was not accompanied by a cor 
responding improvement in the earnings. For the year ended 30th 
June, 1901, the revenue from passenger traffic showed a substantial 
increase ; the decrease in earnings shown in the preceding table was 
entirely due to tho loss of live stock by drought and consequent 
of station improvements, and to the necessity of carrying 
starving stock and fodder at merely nominal rates. Tho net earnings 
for the year were thus reduced to 19°66 per cent. of the total earnings. 
A slight improvement in the net earnings was manifested in the year 
ended 30th June, 1902, the percentage gained being 28-18 of the total 
earnings Despite a shrinkage in the traffic the receipts show a slight 
improvement consequent on the increase of rates and fares. Working 
expenses have been curtailed by a reduction in the train mileage, and 
by the exercise of stringent economy in administration, and with the 
return of favourable seasons it is hoped that more satisfactory results 
will be secured. 

‘An analysis of the working expenses of the Queensland railways for 
the ten years, 1893-1902, is given below. Taking the first year with 
the last it will be seen that there has been a substantial jucrease in the 
total cost, as well as in the rate per train mile and per mile of line 

Tn 1899 the expenditure per train mile had been reduced 
to 32-35d., as compared with 40-82d. in 1893 and 42-05d. in 
1902, There can be no doubt that the expenditure for 1899 had 
been reduced below the point of safety and some services had been 
starved, and this necesitated in the following years an abnormal 
expenditure in regard to improvements of the locomotive, carriage 
and waggon stock, and for bringing the equipment generally up 
to # better standard to ensure the safe working of the lines. In 
1901 there was a considerable amount of money expended on re 
laying and other heavy works, similar expenditure, or, at least, 
expenditure on so large a scale, will not, of course, be needed for 
some little time, 
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Interest returned on Capntal. 


‘The financial results of the working of the lines are exhibited in the 
following table which covers a period of ten years 


Interest. ane Rate of 
Year. Ted Oe tani] Average Lem. 
Loans 





per cent. | percent. | percent. 
1893 ) 497 130 

1804 497 
1905 416 
1896 409 
1897 
1898 


ant 
404 


1900 
1901 
1902 


402 135 
3:98 267 
ao 201 








| 
| 
| 
1899 : 400 0°85 





A fair proportion of the railway construction of recent years has 
been in country of a purely pastoral character, and it is manifest that 
@ sufficient traffic to prove remuncrative cannot be looked for immediately 
from localities possessed of only a scattered and limited population ; 
but it is contidently expected that these lines will ultimately pay interest 
on cost of construction, Unfortunately, Queensland in common with 
the other provinces, suffers from the construction of lines of railway not 
warranted by existing or prospective traflic, and which will always be 
a handicap to successful management. 


Earnings and Expenses per Mile. 


While the results now secured cannot be compared with those of 
1880, when the net earnings per train mile were a little over 43d., and 
per mile open £222, a satistnctory state of affairs is disclosed by a review 
‘of the figures shown for earnings in the subjoined tables, It will be 
seen that the net earnings per train mile, as well as the net return for 
each mile of line open, have, except in the last three years, been fairly 
well sustained. The fall in 1900, 1901, and 1902, as compared with 
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Coaching and Goods Trafic. 
‘he number of carried on the lines of the state during 
year 1881, ‘ad for the last ton years, together with the receipts 
a the trate, and the avernge receipts per journey, are set forth in 





Passongers | Receipts from |» Avsrave 
Year | carvish | fing waite, Basle per 
| 
No. £ a 
18st 72st | 1400 | 10-14 
1893 2,120,163 | 318,730 08 
1894 3)024.450 | 307,480 BO 
1895, 2,054,416 | 308,025 35°08 
1896 Sers2i9 | 324,790 27 
1897 359/811 32-79 
1898 3742.10 | 391,270 34-24 
1800 3,716,425 | 447,123 38-37 
1900 305,341 | 505,638 25-00 
1901 4,760,500 | 636,462 37-05 
1902 $035,174 | 613957 | 650 





vill be seen that the years 1899, 1900, 1901, and 1902 show a far 
fer number of pastenger journeys than preceding ; this was 
fely due to an extraordinary expansion in the suburban traffic. The 
Fage receipts pr journey showed a decline, which may be expected 
sontinue as the suburban traffic expands, so that in a few years the 
fipts per person carried will approximate closely to the average for 
rest of Australia, viz., one shilling per journey. seer) 
‘he amoont of goods tonnage for a similar period is shown in the 
owing table -— 








= |e | 
| 

| epee 
1831 | 285,100 
1893 | osos7 
1894 48,317 
1805 | 717,487 
1896 760,704 
1897 | 819,402 
1898. 84,541 
1899 } 926,362 
1900 958,963 
1901 780,474 
1902 868,922 
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the foregoing statement the tonnage of live stock is no 
h as partic enpeck, herent ste nob ‘ilab 


general tratlic ix divided into eight p 
the year ended 30th June, 1902, together wit p 
are shown in the subjoined table. No information 
the average number 
‘earnings per ton per mile, 


Description of Trafic. | ‘Tons carried. 





Live stock 
Non-paying vcccccces cused 


Total... 








Four railways, having a total length of 36 es 55 chains, have ‘ed 
constructed at poten? euler “The Rail ete Guarantee Act 
of 1895," by which the aut ity, representing is rantepa ofa 
district, es to pay up to one-half: of the deficiency in orking eee aes 
with interest at the rate of 4 ye cent. on the capital uring is 
first fourteen years after ing, the sum to bea raised by means 
rate not exoenatig 3d. in tl ‘Cot value of ratable lands. Should 
operations of any year provide a surplus, half of this is retained 
Government and the other half to! ae oe Authority for 
bution among the ratepa; in retarn for the ee made on 
account of the deficiency years. When laa 

able for three years, the Government may cancel a the a 
Iie results of the working of three out of the four rail ear 
afford much encouragement to apply the provisions of ie srpide other 
lines which may be projected in the future, ‘The wor! 23 058 
branch showed a loss, in the year 1898, of . £2,451; in gry 





Tn 


cod 
three, however, there was a margin of £172 in 

901 ; and £459 in 1902. As this line has shown an 

it during each of the last three years, it may be reasonably 


pated that eventually the guarantors will he relieved of all 
‘responsibility. The Allora branch shows a loss of £617 in 1898 ; £308 
in 1899; £630 in 1900; £959 in 1901; and £345 in 1902. The 
branch exhibits a loss of £2,158 in 1899; £3,468 in 1900 ; 

£3,218 in 1901; and £2,889 in 1902. The Mount Morgan branch, 
which up to the 30th June, 1902, had involved a capital cree) ure of 
£84,059, has given satisfactory results, though the margin of profit after 
the payment of working expenses and statutory interest has been 
Eaaiatiy. reduced during the past three years. The net profit for 
ee shit for 1900, £5,785 ; for 1901, £2,952 ; and for 1902, 

Lo) 


Sourn Avsrratia, 


While the beginning of railway construction in South Australia dates 
as far back as 1854, very little progress was made in the subsequent 
twenty years, and in 1874 the total length of line in operation was 
only 234 miles; in 1880 this had increased to 627 miles; in 1890 
to 1,610 miles; and in 1895 to 1,722 miles. The length of line in 
operation on the 30th June, 1902, was 1,736} miles, and the amount 
expended thereon for construction and equipment, £13,275,037, or at the 
rate of £7,645 per mile. 

‘The milways of South Australia proper are divided for the purposes 

ont into five systems. The Midland system, constru 

‘on the Sf. 3in. gauge, has a length of 236] miles, and extends from 

ide to Terowie in @ nor direction, and to Morgan, on the 
‘Murray River, in a north-easterly direction. The Northern system has 
a total length of 1,008} miles, 1,003 of which are 3ft. 6in. gauge and 
5} miles Oft. 3in. gauge. This system includes that portion of the 
transcontinental line which extends to Oodnadatta, a distance of 550 
miles from Adelaide; the line to Cockburn, which provides for the 
requirements of the Broken Hill district of New South Wales ; and 
‘tranches to Port Augusta, Port Pirie, Wallaroo, and Port Wakefield. 
The Southern system comprises a length of 265} miles on a gauge of 
‘5ft. 3in., and includes the main line connecting Adelaide with ‘Stel 
bourne, and branches—Wolseley to Naracoorte and from Naracoorte 
to Kingston, Mount Gambier, and Beechport. The line from Port 
Broughton to Barunga has a length of 10 miles. 

During 1887 the control of the railways was entrusted to three 
commissioners ; in 1895, however, the number was reduced to one, who 
is responsible to Parliament. 








‘The foregoing table shows that the gross carnings in 1901 
largest during the decade, while the of work 
was lowest in 1900, tl 


7 oiled semen ye ember naps 
feted: nya poration 061 we explained 
revenue. ir increase: 
tn nt ce fl die hy nn 
i 7 opportunity was w fairly good 
's revenue to debit. worki Fe case Fiicen satel Stee 
the head of “replacements” ‘The operations of the year ended 30th 
Fune, 1902, show a considerable reduction in the gross earnings, which: 
is attributable to the shrinkage in the Barrier tratlic caused by the fall 


in 
consequent on 
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tw year. working touched their lowest point in the year 
1900 with 37-78d. per mile; since then there has been a rise of 
about 2d. per train mile, which the railway managers attribute to the 
inereased price of coal and materials, to larger expenditure on repairs 
and rolling stock, and to inereases in the wages of the employees. 
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‘profit, 
‘The interest redumed on capital during 1900 was the highest 

since 1892, when the voaerye returned 478 per cent. on 
Mag cf the provioce, Gost: Acris posse con eieaaiigall 

province, possesses one advantage 
shared Ig.ane other province, namaly, © igs sed steady Gneiaean 
traffic from a neighbouring state. The Broken Hill traffic is a very 
piepoctant factor in the railway revenue, as the greater 

the mines with the seaports runs through § 

eeihes territory. The extent of the Broken Hill traffic will 
found mentioned on page 894. 


Earnings and Expenses per Mile. 
The net earnings now secured are very much below those of 1891 
Dee gota cetrome mile were a8 ‘64d., and £370 mile 
open ; # gradual improvement is, however, noticeable up to 1900, the fall 
in 1901 and nea due to the reasons already adverted to on the 
previous page. The gross earnings, expenditure, and net 
train mile for the pust ten years are shown in the following table :— 





| Grow Earnings sare 
‘Year. |seeseete won| x per train 











| 
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‘The gross earnings, expenditure, and net earnings per average mile 
Spagna yciiserr gears are-ach focth’in Ibe fallawing tabla tes 


‘er average 
mille open. 


£ 
385 
B42 
330 
338 





350 
350 
358. 
330 
419 





Tn comparison with 1891 and 1892 there was a substantial fall in the 
net carnings per'train mile for 1893, An improvement was, however, 
manifest in the succeeding year, for while the gross revenue was smaller 
than that of 1893, the proportion of working expenses was. considerably 
reduced. The results for the year 1900 may be viewed as satisfactory, 
taking into consideration the fact that the number of train miles ran 
di that year was higher than in any previous year during the 

Tt will be seen that there was a substantial fall in the net 
earnings per train mile for the past year, due to the reasons alread, 
referred to. The present earnings per train mile are slightly above the 
average of the Commonwealth as a whole, although the return per mile 
‘of line does not compare so favourably. 


Coaching and Goods Traffic, 


The following table shows the number of passengers carried on the 
lines of the State during the year 1881, and for each of the Inst ten 
Years, together with the receipts from the tratlic, aud the average 
receipts per journey :— 





Passengers 


Year, bore 





1881 
1893 
1894 


359,172 
369,677 
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Nortnves Territory. 
construction in the Northern Territory has been confined to 
the line Palmerston to Pine Creek, opened on the Ist October, 
1889, and the returns for the past seven years show that the traffic does 
not even pay working expenses. 
Revenue and Working Expenses, 

The gross earnings, expenditure, and net earnings, with the proportion 
of working expenses to gross earnings of the line are set forth in the 
following table, which covers a period of ten years :— 

| Proportion of 


Not Rarulngs, |g WOTKINE, | 
|Gross 








pee 


a 
essa tt 


2, 
8, 
1 


BB 





‘results of working have not been quite so unfavourable as would appear 
from the foregoing table, as each of the t-vo years 1900 and 1901 was 
charged with the payment of an instalment of £10,000, and 1902 with 
the final instalment of £21,931, towards the reconstruction of the jetty 
destroyed in 1896, and on this account each of these years shows a mucl 


et deficit than any of the previous years. 
expenditure on working for 1902 may be divided ay follows :— 


Maintenance of Permanent Way Buildings, &e 
eee a 

riage and W: 
TTraite Hxpenses. 


General Charg: 


‘The total shows a great increase on previous years, although the 
mileage open for traffic, and the train miles run have not changed. The 
final payment in connection with the Palmerston jetty was made in 
1902, and it is anticipated that no further expenditure will be required 
under this head for some time. The expenditure for 1903 will probably 
fall to about £15,000, or about 115d. per train mile, and slightly over 
£100 per mile of line open for traffic. 


Bee 
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‘The gross earnings, expenditure, and net earnings average mile 
open forthe last decennial period were as follow :-— ES 








The gross earnings show little variation from year to year, but the 
expenditure was increased through the series of accidents nt the terminal 
port, to which reference has already been made. 


Coaching and Goods Traffic. 


The following table shows the number of passengers carried on the 
Palmerston to Pine Creek Line since its opening, together with the 
receipts from the traffic and the average receipts per journey :-— 





Recoipts | 4, 
Passengers | froin ste 
carried, | Coaching | Receipts per 
Tras, | Journey, 





No. 
4,567 








‘The table shows an increase in the number of passengers carried 
during 1893 ; but the promise of the year was not sustained, and the 


Su 














erage aaeets pee per mile during the year 1902 were 
m be 


The aw 
7-30d,, us against 8-4 


‘Western Avstratia, 


The first railway constructed in Western Australi: 
Geraldton to Northampton, a length of 34 miles 17 eb 
traffic on the 26th July, 1879. Between that date 
1885, a further length of 91 miles 55 chains was cons' 
end of 1890, only 2004 miles were constructed, and on the 
1895, there were 573 miles open for traffic. Railway 
received a considerable impetus subsequent to 1895, and on the 
June, 1902, there were 1,360 miles open for traffic, at a 
£410,426 for construction and equipment, or at the rate of 
per mile, 4 

The State railways of Western Australia are comprised 
aystems. The Eastern system has a length of 167 miles, and includes 
the line from Fremantle to Northam, with branches to Ne a 
Beverley, Greenhills, Perth Racecourse, and Owen's 
the Mahogany Oreck deviation; the Kastern Gold Fields system 
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extends eastward from Northam, and includes the Kanowna, Menzies, 
and Boulder branches, the total length being 411 miles; the South- 
western system comprises the line from East Perth to Bunbury, with 
branches to Colliefields, Bridgetown, Busselton, and Canning and 
Bunbury Racecourses, and has a length of 234 miles 22 chains; the 
Northern system includes the line from Geraldton to Cue, with branches 
to Walkaway, Mullewa, and Northampton, the total length being 305 
miles 45 chains; and the Great Southern system, from Beverley to 


Albany, is 243 miles in length. 


‘The control of the State railways is vested in the Commissioner for 
Railways, as member of the Government, but the active management 
is undertaken by an officer with the title of General Manager. 


Revenue and Working Expenses. 


‘The not sum available to meet interest charges during the last ten 
years is shown in the following table :— 





£ 
94,201 


54,668 
140,564 
296,000 
529,616 
915,483 

1,019,677 
1,004,620 
1,250,512 
| 1,853,704 
1,621,420 








Working 
Expenses. 


z£ 

90,054 
47,000 
109,973 
182,046 
209,704 
577,655 
786,318 
712,929 
861,470 
1,064,920 
1,256,370 





36,601 
113,954 
205,012 
337,823 
233,350 
292,201 
308,042 
308,784 
285,059 


(PsTorsing 


to Gross: 
Earnings. 








From the foregoing statement it will be seen that the gross earnings 
have increased from £94,201 in 1892 to £1,521,429 in 1902, The 


rash to the gold-tields of Western Australia has 
amount of traffic to the railways of that State, and tl 


ht an enormous 
lines stand in 
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position which it is impossible for those of any other province to 
y similar circumstances. The pro “of working 
earnings oe the ten and a half years has been 

23. per cont. to 82°58 per cent., the years 

revenue derived from the traffic is hardly 


expenses to gross earnings for 1901 

a percentage of 77719, as compared with 6840 and 70°91 during the 
two preceding years, The increase of 879 per cent. for the year is 
attributed to many circumstances. There was a substantial 
to the tonnage of coal, timber, and goods hauled at low 
profit was returned therefrom, the receipts only about 
working expenses in connection therewith. A heavy 
aeerael (en aneeeuotive repairs, and among other 
were the rise in price of conl and stores, and increased rates 

Western Australian lines show much greater variation 
year than the lines of any other State, During the ten 
1901, the lowest expenditure was in 1894 with 38-92d. per 
which rose to 60-78d. in 1901. The conditions, however, in 
years of the decade, when little more than 200 miles of line were open for 
‘traffic, and the train miles run amounted only to 234,000, were 
different from those of 190] with 1,355 ‘miles open for traffic and an 
aggregate train mileage of 4,126,000. In 1899 there was « reduction 
in the total working expenses, brought about mainly by the curtailment 
of the mileage; this was nccomplished by reducing the number of 
passenger trains and adopting a system of mixed trains. In the year 
1900 there was a large increase in the number of locomotives, and in 
the repairs to carriages, waggons, &e. This increase, so far as can be 
veen, was attributable, partly to the natural development of the traffic, 
and chiefly lites Aeateyen’s SEES accommodation and to the fact 
that the water supply inferi 
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Interest returned on Capital. 
Bik Leben a statement of the average interest earned by the 
the money averted io then eai okra comparison with 
Gs Gnetiedea ¢ public debt of the state -— 


The railways of Western Australia have not only met working 
the pest cight years, but have left a.mmangie Stee aeeaem 
payment of interest on capital ex 
construction of these railways, few engineering dilficulties preter me 
with, and the lines, which are of a light character, were constructed 
Tohsepec rate than those of any other State, pet 
the enormous increase in coaching and ashes, appa wo 
ment of the gold-fields, has been instrumental 
favourable return. 
Earnings and Expenses per Mile. 
‘The gross penditure, and net train mile for 
Duane odiate tresses in the Bley hie 


Expenditure [Net Earnings 
‘acing teal te, f 


SRSlSs2eo. 


Be 
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‘The gross earnings, expenditure, and net earnings per average milo 
open for the past ten and « half years were as follow :— 





Grom | Expenditure |Neb Rarnings 
Earuingsper) per 


average 
mile open. 














1902 . 7 





While the gross earnings per train mile have increased from 55-62d. 
in 1892 to 81-00d. in 1902, the net earnings show a great improvement 
during the period, having risen from 2+10d. in the former year to 14-114. 
in the latter. The causes that have led up to this have already been 
indicated, Tt will be observed that the expenses per train mile for 
1902 are the highest for the period. From 1898 to 1900 inclusive a 
reduction was secured by the adoption of mixed trains. The volume of 
coaching and goods traffic carried during 1898 was larger than in 
previous years, but the net earnings per average mile open show = 
marked reduction. The increased traffic, of course, necessitated extra 
expenditure; and being accompanied by a reduction in rates, had the 
temporary effect of reducing the net earnings. It is estimated that the 
adoption of the new rates, as compared with the old, involved a loss 
during 1898 of at least £232,000 in the working of the Northam, 
Southern Cross, Coolgardie, and Kalgoorlie railways, but the wisdom 
of the railway policy of the country was justified by the results of the 
following two years. The abnormal rise in the expenditure for 1901 
has already been explained. 





TasMANIAL 


‘The progress of railway construction in Tasmania has been somewhat 
‘alow, for owing to the fact that the island is small and possesses numerous 
the railways have had to face severe competition with sea-borne 

trafic. As stated earlier in the chapter, the line from Launceston to 
Deloraine, 45 miles in length, was cranes on 10th February, 1871, saa 
though an ener long existed for the construction of a railway 
between the principal centres, Hobart and Launceston, it was not till 
the Ist ieabn) 1876, that it was opened for tratic. No further 
extension was carried out until 1884, when an increase of 48 miles was 
wee and up to 1890 the total mileage opened was only 398, of which 
48, opened in 1884, were constructed by a private company. The 
of State railways opened to 31st December, 1901, was 4574 miles, 
at a cost of £3,799,098 for construction and equipment, or at the rate 

of £8,304 per mile. 

‘The tinea of State railway in operation in Tasmania ure the Western, 
trom Launceston to Burnie, with branch to Chudleigh ; the Main line 
from Hobart to Launceston, with branches from Launceston to Seotts- 
dale, Parattah to Oatlands, Conara Junction to St. Mary's, Bridgewater 
to Glenora, and Brighton Junction to Apsley ; the Sorell line, from 
Bellerive to Sorell ; and the West Coast line, from Strahan Wharf to 
Maestris. 

‘The control of the railways is vested in the Department of Lands and 
Works, the active management being undertaken by an officer with the 
title of Genoral Manager. 


Revenue and Working Expenses. 
The net sum available to meet interest char; ahah in connection with the 


‘railways of the state for each of the years 


luring the last decennial 
period was as follows :— 





Working 


Year, | ross Barings) pyootis, 
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‘The following table shows the average kas on the working of the 
‘Tasmanian railways for each year during the last ten years 
‘Actaal rate of 
“- 
Cisrarrosiane 
Vonnn, 


Totoro 
retamed on 
Capital. 


Average Low. 





Moar | aw | “eee 
ou +n 367 
O61 396 335 
O83 388 305 
16 387 271 
109 385 276 
103 382 279 
12 os 269 
116 378 262 
1901 0°85 276 291 














The foregoing table shows that there was a slight improvement in 
the condition of the railway revenue during the five years precedin, 
1901. During 1901 the interest returned on capital éxpenditure fell 
to nearly that of the year 1895. Among the causes leading to this was 
the reduction in passenger fares, in the cnse of single fares by 45 per 
cent., and return fares by 274 per cent. These large reductions did not 
result in the fulfilment of anticipations, and on the 1st December, 1901, a 
revised scale was adopted, which is still 20 per cent. below that in force 
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in 1900. The of the Emu n ¥ pri 
on the Government West Coast line, beste adeeb cae 
84-26 per cent. of total revenue, and the large increase over the previous 
five years is due to increased mil more extensive renewals of looo- 
motive boilers paid for out of worl expenses, and the increased price 
of coal. The competition already rred to, together with the heavy 
initial cost of the railways themselves, especially of the main line con- 
Hobart with Launceston, for which the paid by the 
‘ment on its resumption was at the rate of £9,069 per mile, as against 
Be cciecely fates, ren id toe maa canal cele 
it ¢: ifficult, even wi 
effect any considerable diminution in the ave loss, Even in 
Ticpaph. the Wane yplclioal land ta the air Oh Sa 
the State, return, 

ig working expenses for the year ended 31st December, 1901, wi 

only 1-17 per cent, on the cost of construction and equipment. 


Earnings and Expenses per Mile. 
‘The following tnbles indicate the gross earnings, 
net earnings per train mile and per mile of line open. Tt will 
observed that the net earnings per train mile reached 13d. in 1896, & 
point beyond which it does not seem likely there will be much 5 
‘The considerable reduction in net earnings during 1901, in comparison 
with the previous five years, is due to the shrinkage of revenue conse 
quent on the reduction of fares, and the contraction in revenue from 


Is traffic already referred to. This compares very unfavourably with 
pars for other parts of Australia. ae sa 








Gorteats il per bun oll | por tea te 


a. a, 

46°73 42°68 
45°68 4094 
45°33 38-96 
49°36 39-69 
52°85 39°63 
523 10 
56-17 


59770 
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‘The earnings and expenditure per average mile open were az follows :— 





Grom Earnings ‘Yet Earnings 
Year. er average 
mile open. 


SESSSESEESH 


The peculiar position of Tasmania has already been referred to. The 
portions of the lines at first constructed were within the more densely 
populated districts, and the later extensions were projected into the 
more thinly-peopled areas, which were without sufficient production to 
afford a payable traffic. In comparison with the other States the pro- 
portion of expenses to gross earnings is extremely high, and while for 
the five years ended 1900 an improvement was shown, the increase in 
1901 indicates that it is not possible under present conditions to reduce 


expenditure. 
Coaching and Goods Traffic. 


Particulars in respect of the number of passengers carried on the 
State lines of Tasmania during the year 1881, and for the last ten 
years, together with receipts from the traffic and the average receipts 
per journey, are set forth in the following table :— 





j 
erg | Receipts from | _ Average 

Passengers | “Coaching | Recaipta per 
“ Tramc, | Joumey. 
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No information is available showing the subdivision of the 
of goods and live stock for the year into a general classification. 
average distance each ton of goods was enrried was 40-93 miles, and the 
average receipts per ton per mile 173d. 


The continuance of th ve war in New Zealand, militated against 
the rapid extension ys, and at the close of the war in 1870 
Le were only 46 miles in operation. In 1875 the | 

pened for trafic had incrensed 3 
in P1890, oat miles ; and in 
opened to 31st March, 1 ss 
for construction and eq! 


The milway i led 
Kawakawa and sections, in the extreme north of the North 
and the Kaihu section was built for 





‘The net sum available to meet interest charges during each year of 
the Jast decennial period is set forth in the following table -— 





that the serious fluctuations that at times 

states on the mainland of Australia are 

f nd, the configuration of the islands and 

their higher latitude rendering them to avery great extent immune from 
the periodical droughts to which the Australian states are #0 subject 
‘The proportion of working expenses to gross earnings does not vary to 





regul the 

amounted to £732,161, equal to 54-54d. per train mile compared with 
59°32d. per train mile in 1902. 

The New Zealand railways were not originally constructed to carry 

present traffic, and during the period under review there has been 

continued expenditure due to the necessity of increasing the weight of 
rails and strengthening the bridges and aqueducts. In the year 1902 
the Minister for Railways speaks of the increasing age of the lines, the 
necessity for employing heavier rolling stock, and of the accelerated 
speed whi Seater the efficient maintenance of the track an imperative 
necessity; if the Minister's ideas are fully carried out an increased 
expenditure may be looked for. The advance in the cost of n 
from £372 to £562 per mile of line open is of no significance, sue 
expenditure being due merely to the continued growth of the traffic. 
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Interest Returned on Capital. 

‘The basis employed in the case of the states comprised within the 
Commonwealth for ascertaining the net interest payable on the railway 
debts cannot be adopted for New Zealand, the necessary data not being 
available. The nominal loss is, therefore, shown in the following state 
ment, the actual loss being somewhat higher :— 





Average rate 
of Interest 
yayableon Out-) 4¥erage Lore, 


on Capital. Standing Loans. 





Per cont. | Per cent, | Per cont. 
2:05 37 1 
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ot BAILWAKS. 
sng of eg lkeporing, tei the railways are 
sha pot eat seen an improvement each year. 


Earnings and Expenses per Mile. 
© The earnings, expenditure, and net train mile for 
Sih pe ap ele empag hrigea tesa = 


vee [Soeebe| beaten: | mara 





6031 | 
80-75 
88°$0 99-32 
The gross carnings per train mile have varied very little daring the 
ten the lowest point touched bei and the hi; 
wiila the expendivare bas varied ig oo in 
“pele ening er tn x th par “i 
rin me fo he pst to yar wee le than 
dene ro aee net earnings show a slight but gradual reduction 
pains Soa Soe five years. The results, however, compare favour- 
iiss mnie, sues culy crores bby those of ‘South 
W with the of the year just closed, when New Zealand 
sony art 
® The gross OEE ecpnantinn and net earnings per average mile 
open for the past ten years are as follow :— 
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Coaching and Goods Traffic. 

‘The following table shows the number of pemeeeery om 

Hine the Colony during the Jer ened Sit seekers 

the last ten the receipts from the 

average rane 


‘Year. 








Tt will be observed that there was a falling off during the decennial 
period in the average receipts per journey. continued increase in 
‘the number of passengers carried is, however, very marked, the advance 
for the closing year of the period being upwards of 1,122,000, while the 
receipts from the traflic rose by over £72,000. Taking the returns for 
the year ended 31st Mareb, 1884, as a basis, it has found that 
those for 1902 show an inerease of only 29 per cent. in the number of 
passengers who travelled first-class, while the increase in those who 
arevelied second-class ee not ost ee eee While the 
marked prosperity of the past four years i more passengers 
to travel first-class, it is none tho less evident that the tendency is 
towards one class of carriage, as already exists in the case of tramways, 
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‘The large increase in the tonnage of goods carried during 1 
over si years was caused by the bountiful Hartt oil 
le which was carried at freight rates averaging 20 
311819 tone for 1801" van eontsivted Yo by al dnerptons of a 
tons » Was contri) to iT 
with the exception of wool. The grain traffic for 1901 ease 
that of 1899 shows an increase of 84 per cent. The increase dur 
Pee the traflic eee eek tons. re ovcur un 
je various headings, the ‘ing in grain timber, 
traffic in each class, with the exception wool, ain ¢ha tibet 
record. 

The subdivision of the tonnage of goods and live stock for the y 
ended 31st March, 1902, is shown in the following table. Particular 
the goods traffic are set forth in seven classes, but the average dista 
for which goods of each class were carried cannot be given, and th 
are no data available showing the average earnings per ton per mile 


Description of Trattic, ] ‘Tons carried, | amber carried. 








‘TRAMWAY. 


In all the Australasian states tramways are in operation, but it is: 
iefly in Sydney and Melbourne, the inhabitants of which numbered 
‘at the latest date 496,990 and 501,580 respectively, that the density of 
settlement has necessitated the general adoption of this mode of transit 
Tn New South Wales the three systems of electric, cable, and steam 
traction are in vogue. Within the metropolitan area, however, the 
destric is being substituted for steam power. The length of line 
under electric traction on the 30th September, 1902, was 45 miles 15 
chains, comprising 11 miles 674 chains at North Sydney; 2 miles 27 
chains, Ocean-street, Woollahra, to Dover Road , 3 me 36 chains, 
Harrisstrect tramway; 4 miles 11 chains, Glebe June- 
tion to Newtown, Marrickville, and Dulwich Hill; 2 miles 73 chains, 
Forest Lodge Junction to Leichhardt; 2 miles 57} chains, Newtown 
to St. Peters and Cook’s River; 1 mile 53 chains, Railway to Bridge- 
i vi y and Bondi; 2 miles 28 chains, Rail- 
2 miles 66 chains, Forest Lodge to 
in; 1 mile 26 chains, Redfern to Moore Park ; 3 miles 20 chains, 
Pitt and Castlereagh streets to Fort Macquarie ; and 55 chains, George- 
: to Miller's Point. The only line worked by cable traction ix 
: from King-street, Sydney, to Occan-street, in the suburb of 
‘foollahra, a distance of 2 miles $2 chains, On the remaining lines 
motors are still used. The length of Government tram linca 
to 30th June, 1902, was 104 miles, which had cost for construc- 
equipment £2,829,363. The receipts for the year were 
7, and the working expenses £541,984, leaving a profit of 
773, ov 3:17 per cent, on the invested capital. The number of 

ra carried during 1902 was 108,135,111. 
In Victoria the cable system is in operation in the metropolitan ares, 
linea having been constructed by a municipal trust at a cost of 

1,705,794. ‘The tramways are leased to a company, and the receipts 
tor the year ended 30th June, 1902, w 74,835. The number of 
passengers carried during the year was 4 . The miles of track 
operated on were 43] cable and 3} horse lines, or 474 miles of double 
track. Besides the lines of the Tramway Trust, there are additional 
suburban systems worked by limited liability companies, ax follows :— 
Horse, 84 miles ; electric, 4 miles ; and cable, 2} miles, 

Tn Queensland there ystem of electric trams controlled by « 
private company. available shows that the 
capital of the company is £750,000 fully paid up, and that. there are 
also debentures to the amount of £400,000. Particulars as to receipts 
and disbursements are not available, but the report presented to the 
shareholders in London during May, 1902, showed a net profit of £42,815 
for the period from 20th November, 1900, to 31st December, 1901. 
The length of the tramways is 25 miles, or 43 miles of single line, 
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‘The company owned sermnly eine ceciele pars eral Sa eg 
ae SR EOL ees 


was 24,219, 

There are also tramways in existence in New Zealand 
cipal and private management, but no particulars in 
at present available, 





POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


HE first Australasian post-oflice was established by Governor Mac- 
quarie in the year 1810, Mr. Isaac Nichols being appointed Post. 
waster, The office way in High-strect (now known as George-street), 
Sydney, at the residence of Mr, Nichols, who was, “in consideration of 
the trouble and expense attendant upon this duty,” allowed to charge.on 
delivery to the addressee Sd. for every English or foreign letter of 
whatever weight, and for every parcel weighing not more than 20 Ib,, 
Is. Gd, and exceeding that weight, 3a. The charge on Colonial letters 
was 4c, irrespective of weight ; and soldiers’ letters, or those addressed 
to their wives, were charged Id. Very little improvement in regard to 
matters took place for some years. 

Tn 1825 an Act was passed by Sir Thomas Brisbane, with the advice 
‘af the Council, “to regulate the postage of letters in New South Wales,” 
giving power for the establishment of post-oflices, and to fix the rates of 
postage. It was not, however, until 1828 that the provisions of the 
Act were put into full forea The rates of postage appear to have 
depended upon the distance and the difficulty of ‘ission. The 
lowest single inland rate was 3d., and the highest 12d,, the postage on 
‘a lotter increasing according to its weight, which was fixed for a single 
letter at j-ounce. Lotters between New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land were charged 3d. each (ship rate), and newspapers 1d. Other ship 
letters were charged 4d. single rate, and 6d. for any weight in excess, 
‘The privilege of franking was allowed to the Governor and a number of 
the chief public officials, and letters to and from convicts passed froe 
under certain regulations. 

Tn 1831 a twopenny post was established in Sydney; and in 1835, 
under Sir Richard Bourke, the Act of 1825 was repealed and another 
Act was passed, fixing the con a single letter at 4d. for 15 miles, 
hd. for 20 miles, 6d, for 30 miles, and so on up to Is, for 300 miles. 
In 1837 a post-office was established im Melbourne, and a fortnightly 
mail was established between that city and Sydney. Stamps were 
introduced in the same year in the shape of stamped covers orenvelopes, 
which are believed to have been the first postage-stamps ever issued, 
By 1838 there were 40 post-oflices in the state of New South Walos, 
which at that time, of course, included the territory now known 
as Victoria and Queensland ; and in the Sydney office about 15 persons 
were employed. The revenue of the Department for the year was 
£8,390, and the exponditure £10,347 ; while payments were made by 
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ae Neen tine Goreme Be ae post office eee 
iow was not creat ane al A colony uals 
fae at ir cleat alte form ieee wisi, and the 
in t were in 
were fixed at Id. per } oz. for town and 2d. for country letters, 
remain in most of the states to-day, 
steam mail eeaaunlee en ey Sie 
ed in 1852. Until that time the Australian colonies | 


SSS He eH Se nova) lishment of this object ; ‘but in | 
8 line of steamers was again Tnid on, and the service was 
eae Peninsular and Oriental Company and the Royal Mail. 
pa he iwi ging mah ton 

as might Ox] 

Vag las beck ae 1854 ‘a proposal was made for the estal 
line of mail packets cia Panama, and iations on the 
carried on for several years between the British Governnient and 
Governments of New South Wales and New Zealand. The result 5 
that in 1866 the service was started, and continued in ition | 
the end 2 25h suse iy me oneal Bae Hoste ro of the 
com which it nm can out. In the fol 
Now South Wales, in conjunction with New Zealand, pie hy aa 
mail service via San Francisco, which, with a few interruptions and 
under various conditions, has been continued up to the present time. 

‘The establishment of a mail route via America had the effect of 
stimulating the steamship-owners who were engaged in the service wie 
Suez, and from that time there was a marked improvement in the 
steamers employed, as well ax in the punctuality and speed with which 
the mails were delivered, The Peninsular and Oriental Company have 
carried mails for the colonies almost from the inception of the ocean 
steam service, with very few Aegean Towards the end of 1878 


year 1883 the ioe steamers, Bree: teed Maritimes of France 
entered the service, followed in 1887 by the North is te 
ex two or even three mails 
and despate! very 1 da voyage to Europe, 
formerly a formidable undertak' eS great loss of ti time bie Pics 
discomfort, is ded 
Be the be He 
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nd British North America. There is also « line of steamers 
between Brisbane and London, but the states other than 
and make little use of these vessels. 
r the provisions of the 51st clause of the Commonwealth of 
im Constitution Act, the control of the Post and Telegraph 
became vested in the Commonwealth, and by proclamation these 
wore taken over on the Ist March, 1901. The systems of 
tration, and the rates levied in force in each state at the date 
1 were however continued until the Commonwealth Postal Act 
tght into operation on the Ist November, 1902, thus securing 
ity in all the states. 


Growrn ov Posrat Busisess. 


growth of postal business in ench of tho states during the 
@ years from 1861 to 1901 is shown below, It will be seen 
number of letters for all Australasia in 1861 was less than is 
asacted by any individual state, Tasmania excepted. The true 
+ Australasia is, of course, not to be found by adding the figures 
feveral states together, as interstate letters are counted both ix 
from which they are despatched and in that in which they are 
for delivery. A second total is therefore given from which 
ess has been excluded ;:— 











































Post Offions,| Matters and Post- Newspapers. Paokuts, 
te es = 
| 
jrsm.|rom.| aser, | a0, | aor, | t901, | xm. | 2900 
| | 
4,s00,40s | 92,789,467 | 3.xs4,240 | 62,317,000 ) 105,834 | 19,216,85 
3,000,030 | 4,277,179 | 27,186,261 | 18,451,978 
13,200,126 | 427,480) 12,808,902 | 3,005 | 7,020,545 
21,818,724 | 1,089,406) 9,021,041] .... | 2,588,022 
| aszara! 7,076,908). 4,421,672 
woxeie| zoe] .... | assent 
3, 0,600,727 [20,211,480 |117,596,708 | 381,687 
13,864,205 (240,000,717 |10,211,4 ‘es ‘| (ENE 
[38844300 [220,509,000 | 9,e0¢,000 [103,000,000 |... | 30,773,000 
1,296,703 | 54,059,097 | 1,428,301 | 16,073,082 18,596,008 
14,801,088 98, 0,04 [1,690,890 196,608,499 |, | BOT, 
| ) 
Greatase) | 14,061,000 |273,552,000 20,041,400 {121,000,000 aos | 87,818,000 
| | 
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Rares or Posrace. 
3 on, 

jonwealth of Australia, except 
ith Australis. In Victoria the rate is 1d. per $ oz, and 
Australia 2d. per } ox on all letters posted for delivery within 
state. Tn Victoria the minimum charge was altered in 1890 from 
sche to 1d. per } oz ; but the loss at that time was too greut, and 
2 the rate was again raised to 2d. per oz.; in 190] it was once more 
joz. In New South Wales the city and suburban 
x 4 oz., which ix in force in the Metropolitan Suburban 
in operation within a 12-mile radius of Newcastle, and 

‘13-mile radius of nearly sixty of the other principal country towns. 
Tho inter-state and intercolonial rate is uniformly 2d. per } ox in 
Australasia. On the 1st January, 1901, New Zealand adopted a 

¥ postage, and the loss attendant thereon for the 
may be set down at about £34,000. By arrangement with the 
monwealth, New Zealand letters come to Australia for 1d., but letters 
to New Zealand are charged 2d. When this matter was settled it was 
further arranged that New Zealand should reduce its terminal rate on 
cable messages exchanged with Australia from 1d, to 4d. per word ; 

on the other hand, the Commonwealth made ¢ liberal concession 
ing its terminal rate from 1d. per word per state to a uniform 1 

for the whole of Australia. 

‘The diverse rates imposed on the carriage of newspapers in the various 
states of the Commonwealth, prior to the union, continued after the 
control became vested in the Federal Government, and up to the Ist 
November, pas, when Lge shinies e imposed cele : aie and 
‘Telegraph tes Act, 1902. On all newspa for deliv 
within the Commonwealth by Teles Sedtaaiercaenaeeene at 
newsvendors, or returned by an agent or newsvendor to the publishing 
office, without sey as to the number contained in each addressed 

, a charge of 1d. per 20 oz. on the aggregate weight is imposed, and 
on aT other newspapers posted within the Commonwealth for delivery 
ae A 10 ios or pees each nawapard is levied. 

ew acharge . is levied upon all newspay town 
and inland. The fmt Aad postage is 1d. each toall the paint 
Queensland, to which province the charge is Id, each if not exceeding 
4 o7., and 22. sdditional for every succeeding 2 o7, 


Rectsrerep Lerrers. 
‘The number of registered letters and packets passing through the 
of the Australasian states has largely increased of late 
= In New South Wales the number of such letters in 1901 was 
213,277. This number hax been exceeded in previous ‘for 


. years, 
instance in 1892, when the nawber was 1,075,241, but this total 
was largely made up of correspondence relating to so-called 





it state ‘ith the 
Bill in 1893, and this illicit branch of 
removed to Queensland, where the number of 
ly increased, and numbered 541,148 in 1 
Queensland an ‘Act mi 
to Hobart, the regis! 
state in 1901 numbered 581,752. In South Australia 


registered letters were dealt with during the year, 
tralia 431,417 registered letters and packets 
head office ; while in New Zealand 1 


Western Australia, where there was no 
Bess were inland, sinteppelonials and international parcels posts 
tion in 1901 ; but statistics of the services on a uniform 
pas: During the year 736,496 Lanta w 


a brine wal ra sae epee Reaslits a 


to £ 
Vietoria $10,734 Parels 9 yielding a revenue of T1577, were 
wilh: in Queensland the number of parcels which passed 
the post-office was 296,264, weighing 103s, 511 Ib, and the revenue 
derived Sen, the service amounted to £16,822 ; in South Australia 
o.085 meee 117,765 Ib. were forwarded and the v 
was in Western Australia 33,647 parcels, — 
Redan sali Ge wtih was £62,147, and which yielded a revenue of 
£999, were dealt with; in ‘Tasmania 18,535 inland and 2,825 
parcels were posted during the year, while 21,865 kets and 
yaluod at £30,104, were received from the Uni oe 
other states; and 4 reels dealt with numbered 
273,442, weighing which 39,951, w ca 
and valued at £109, 3, were red, fom places out 
and 11,588, weighing 29,762 Ib, a 
from the colony. 
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South Australia, 
Government Savings I 
tion of the Postmaster. 
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Bank was amalgamated with the Commissioners’ Savings Bank in 
September, 1897. Particulars of the working of Showreel 
be found in the chapter dealing with Private Finance, 

Postan Faciirizs. 

‘The following table shows the number of inhabitants and the area 
in square miles to each post-office for the year 1901. It will be seen 
that the most sparsely populated states have the greatest number of 

in comparison with their population, but in order to judge 
of the relative extension of postal facilities the area of country to each 
office must also be taken into account :— 


| Number of Square 
be 


Somber of 
State, Inhabitants to each | Alles of Territory 
Pont Office. each Ooo. 


| 
Now South Wales 
Victoria 


‘Tasmania .... 
Commonwealth 
‘New Zealand .... 


Ocras Main Services. 


‘The Federal Ocean Mail Service, which is carried on by the Orient 
and Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Companies, is subsidised 
by the Tnited Kingdom and all the Australian states. New contracts 
were entered into on the Ist February, 1898, for a period of seven 

rs. The total amount of the subsidy is £170,000, of which £98,000 
is payable by the Imperial authorities and £72,000 by the states in 
proportion to their population. The sea transit rates collected from 
other countries and colonies making use of the service are credited to 
the Imperial and Colonial Governments in proportion to the amount 
of their contribution towards the subsidy. The following table shows 
the amount of the subsidy payable by each of the states during 1901, 
‘on the basis of the population at the end of the preceding year. In 
addition to the subsidy, there are other charges in connection with the 
service, such as transit rates in France and Italy and in Australia. 
After adding these, and deducting the postages collected in the states, 
and the proportion of sea transit rates payable by other countries using 
the service, the net cost charged to New South Wales in 1901 was 
£1,871, and to Victoria £1425, as shown in the table on the next 
page. For the other states, the net cost of the service is not obtainable. 





;oganel year aacaetea manors 
United Kingdom seencsisternaste wee OR DOO 


‘Sydney in 31 days. 
Tn addition to the Federal Ocean Mail Service via Suez, 
Wales and New Zealand until November, 1890, ruin 
Company, in conjunction with "the Pheific St 
» for w four-weekly service, via San Francisco, to the 
37,000, of which New! South Wales pa 


age the J. D. Spreckels Com 
Oceanic er ent of San rani) “Un 
ae ee mail piss Madi 

Sow Zell sich wo we or tgs fe el 

in London recently, has been dealt with, no © 

i Batted will be entered upon. the 
cost of the service to New bearag the 
‘Wales, nil ; and to Vietorin, 
Gn carrying the mails by hh She Bras <a 
awas as follows :— 


London to Sydney... 
Sydney to London... 


Daring 1893 2 calendar monthly service between 
courer was established by the ( satiate beat 


’ 





£7,500 annually to this line in consideration of Vitae 
of ed But on the ex) of this contract on 
99, a fresh agreement, to for four years, was 
mesyyetai tated ae with the Governments of New South Wales and 
Queensland by which Brisbane was substituted for Wellington as a 
ae call, on condition that 


Zealand, therefore, 
nervice. ere 1901 the net cost of the Vancouver service to New 
South Wales was £8,530 ; and to Victorian £404. The average time 
by the mails in transit from Sydney to London was 377s days. 
‘Tir Queensland line of steamers, any ie Brisbane, via Torres 
‘Straits, carries mails for the Queensland Government, payment being 


made according to weight. This route is from four to ten days longer 
than those previously mentioned. Queensland, under a former contract, 
paid the company an annual subsidy of £55,000. This arrangement 
mens Sa annary, 1890, and under a new contract the state agreed to 
by tow pany an annual subsidy of £19,800 for a four-weekly, or 
500 for fe commenced 


fortnightly service. The latter service was 

on lst July, 1890, the monthly service having lasted nearly six months ; 
‘but in November, 1891, the contractors, on account of the heavy losses 
under the fortnightly system, were allowed to revert to the four-weekly 
service, the subsidy being reduced to the smaller amount mentioned 
above, viz, £19,800. When the contract expired, an agreement 
was arrived at for the institution of a subsidived service for purely 

I purposes. This arrangement lasted but a short time, when 
the subsidy was abandoned by the shipping company, who preferred to 
yun their steamers without restriction. Pay: is now only made in 
accordance with the weight of the mails carried. ‘Phe amount of mail 
matter despatched from the other states by the Torres Straits route is 

small, 


‘Besides those mentioned, the other steamship companies trading with 
the Anstralasian states carry mails, notably the ray Maritimes 
Company and the North German Lloyds, sailing from Sydney ; and the 
Shaw, Saville, and Albion Company, and the New Zealand Shipping 

5 Sailing from Lyttelton, via Magellan Straits, ‘The companies 
are by the states in ey to the weight of mail matter 
anu but the Messageries Maritimes Company-and the North German 
Lloyd's are in receipt of large subsidies from the French and German 
Governments respectively. 

The to the United Kingdom was reduced in January, 1891, 
from per § ounce via Italy, and dd. via the long sea route, to the 
uniform eis of 2h. In 1892 the states were represented at the 
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of the Universal pha parang tate esi 
Ath July a convention was signed on etait bre 
the Union from the Int Oster of tnt years sr eee 


of to all British colonies and possessions 
in the Union was reduced to tee 


Sate achat csc 


the rate being 1d, for the Plahpareremin qin ‘additional 
2 ounces. 


TeLEGRArHs, 


The electric telegraph was introduced into these states almost at the 
time of the earliest railway construction. The first es 
were sent in New South Wales in 1851. In Victoria the : 
from Melbourne to Williamstown was opened in 1854. me 
in South Australia, from Adelaide to Port Adelaide, was in 
1856 ; and the first Tasmanian line was completed in 1857. Tn 
Zealand the first telegraph office was opened in 1862; and the line from 
Brisbane to Rockhampton, the first in Queensland, was opened in 1864, 
Telegraphic communication was established between Sydney, Melbourne, 
and A ‘aide in 1858. The first telegraph in Western 
opened in 1869, and communication between that state and a “the 
oe ih eed poner a 1877. 

the states show rapid progress in regard to y 
matters during tha pasod fora ter to 1881, In i eae 
land this increase was largely a result of the construction of the line to 
the Gulf of Carpentaria ; and in the case of South Australia, to the con- 
struction of the lines to Port Darwin and to Eucla, on the 
Western Australia. The following table shows the th of telegraphic 
lines in each state at the last five census periods, so 
are available :— 








518 | 25,004 | 39,176 


2015 | sem | 5,349 
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‘The next table gi’ Co esperet oe eters las gta to 
miles of wire instead of miles of 


State. 1881. 


New South Wales. 14,278 | 24,780 
Victoria ... “ | 6,626 13,989 
$8,585 | 17,646 
7,228 12) Li 
1,593 
117 sre 
14,374 | 39,467 846 
3,287 | 9,653 | 13,235 21,705 


17,661 | =| 30,081 132,377 








"In 137%, Including telephone wires. 


‘The number of telegrams passing sicng the wires of each state 
and the revenue received by the Telegraph Departments during the 
¢ 1901 were as appended. In the total for Australasia a correction 
been made for inter-state telegrams recorded in both the despatching 
and the receiving state :— 








Now South Wales . 3,449,315 
Victoria 29, 


South Australi 
Western Australia . 
‘Tasrrania 


Commonwealth .. 10,086,754 

Do (Inter-State excess) 8,707,353 
exeluded). 

New Zealand... asf 4,206,820 
Australasia ... .. | 14,308,574 


Do (Intercolonial excess ex-| 12,939,753 
clu 











In the whole of Australasia there were on 31st December, 1902, 
4,118 tolegraph stations, of which 978 were in New South Wales, 843 
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‘Tktrcrarn Rares. 


for the transmission of telegrams within the Commonwealth 

amined by the Post and Telegraph Rates Acts, 1902, and came 

nto force on the Ist November, 1902. For ondinary telegrams, not 
exceeding <ixteen words, including the address and signature, the ch: 

in town and suburban districts within preseribed dimits or within 

fo from the sending station, $d. to other places within the state, and 

for inter-state, that is, from any one state to any other, are levied, 

‘and for each additional word, ao extra charge of 1d. in each case is 


transmission of telegrams on Sunday, Christmas Day, and 
and for “argent” telegrains. In New Zealand a charge of 6d. for 

_ first twelve words, including address and signature, and Id. for each 
additional word on all inland bo ismade Urgent messages are 
transmitted upon payment of double the ordinary mtes, 


Caste Srevicns, 
Australasia is in telegraphic communication with Europe and the 
rest of the world by means of five cables three of which are connected 
«with the various Asiatic continental lines, one by America, and one by 
Dorban and along the West Const of Africa. The first of the threo 
ables by Asia, which were all laid by the Eastern Extension Telegraph 
Company, Limited, was opened in October, 1872, joining Port Darwin 
to Banjoewangie, in Java, whence communication is ‘ided with 
Europe by way of Batavia, Singapore, Madras, and Bombay. In 1879 
» duplicate cable was laid down, the states of New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania eing: 
to pay the company « subsidy of £32,400 per annum for a period of 20 
the amount to be apportioned between the states on the basix 
of population. At Port Darwin the cables connect with an overland 
wire, which oxtends to Adelaide, a distance of 1,971 miles, and to con- 
struct which cost the South Australian Government about half a million 
sterling. The total length of line between Adelaide and London is 
12,576 miles, of which 9,146 miles are submarine cably, and 3,424 miles 
overland wire. The third cable was laid in 1888 from Broome, in Roo- 
Yuck Bay, Western Australia, to Banjoewangie. The length of line by 
‘this route from Perth to London is 12,296 miles, 10,811 being cable 
and 1,455 land wire. The eastern states are connected with Broome 
by ed running from Adelaide, via Port Augusta, Eucla, and Albany, 
to 


‘The cable joining Tasmania to the continont of Australia was laid in 
1869, the length being about 170 miles, It starts fom the township of 
q near Cape Schauck, in Victoria, and terminates at Low Head, 
at the mouth of the Tamar, in Tasmania. This line is subsidised to the 
extent of £4,200 yearly by the states of New South Wales, Victoria, 





line 
For the first ten years after its openi h 

eable was subsidised by the Governments of New South Wales 
Zealand, their annual contributions being £2,500and £7,500: 
Under it, dating from the Ist January, 1893, the © 

i fre the cable was guaranteed £26,258 per annum in. 
reduction of the cable rates from 8s, 6d. for the first ten words. 
Mor additional word to 2s, and 3d, respectively, the 
one-fourth of any loss. On the lst May, 1885, an amended 
came into operation under which the 
£20,000, and the Compan; 


As a direct result of the completion of the Pacific cable of which the 
sections, Queensland—Norfolk Island and Norfolk Island~New Zealand, 
were opened for business on the 23rd April, 1902. the charges for New 
Zealand-Australian telegrams, except to and from Tasmania, were 
reduced to one uniform rate of 4jd. per word, and to Tasmania to Bld; 
the additional 1d. to Tasmania is to cover the transmission over the 
Australia-Tasmania cable. In addition to the reduction of the rates: 
for telegrams to and from Australia, the opening of the Pacific cable 


has benefited senders of cable n E A 
i a gene! i of f ew Teslenl tee 
y . o ‘ing in New South Wales and some 


other Commonwealth states. The rates on Ren 
909, 


New Zealand to Europe were reduced from Ist June, 5s, 2. 


and is guaranteed by the F 

and by the states of an ‘to. the 
amount of £2,000 each ai iod of thirty years, in return 
for which the Governme: @ states are entitled to use the cable 
for the transmission of offi 08 0 ‘he amount of the guarantee. 





POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS, 


1890 the states opened negotiations with the 
ee Company for # reduction in the cable rates 
at that time were 9s. 4d. per worl for ordin 

per word for press messages sent from New Sou: 

conference of the postal and telegraphic authorities 
luce the tariff to 4s. per word for ordinary messages and 
word for press messages was agreed to, the states con- 
tributing to the subsidy undertaking to make good half the loss which 
the company would sustain by this reduction in the schedule of charges, 
and New South Wales, Victoria, Western Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand at the same time agreeing to pay to South Australia a 
‘ion of the loss to the revenue of that state which the lower 
charges would cause in the working of the overland wires The 
amended tariff came into force in May, 1891, and the amount to be 
teed to the company for the portion of the year during which 
contract was in existence was “138,491. The sum earned by the 
company for the same period was £120,141, so that the deficiency on the 
"eight months’ business was £38,350, ane-half of which was made good 
by the contributing states according to population. But this sum, 
combined with the amount of the subsidy, was more than the states 
were prepared to bear, and on the lst January, 1893, the rates were 
fixed at 4s. 11d. per word from Sydney to London for ordinary 

and 1s. 10d. for press messages. Even at these ch 

there wax a loss to be borne, the total amount payable to the 
company being £21,778 in 1893 (ax compared with £27,520 in 1892), 
and £6,191 in 1894; and to the South Australian Government 
£7,675 in 1893 (as compared with £10,415 in 1892), £822 in 1894, and 
£1,125 in 1895. Since the years mentioned the amounts guaranteed— 
£227,000 to the cable company, and £37,552 to the South Australian 
Government—haye been met by the revenue, and the states have 
therefore not been called upon to contribute. Queensland later joined 

the other states in the guarantee. 


‘The agreement between the Australian Governments and the Company 
expired on the 30th April, 1900. In July, 1899, the Company offered 
to lay « cable to Australia, via the Cape of Good Hope, to reduce the 
tariff per word from 4s. 11d. to 4s. at once, and later to 2s. 6d. under a 
sliding scale, if the states would agree to certain conditions. South 
Australia, Western Australiu, and Tasmania accepted the terms offered 
and now enjoy the reduced rates, The other states refused, but 
notified the Company that they also would accept if certain alterations 
‘were made in the ement, these alterations being intended to safe- 

ard the Pacific pte to which these states were definitely committed. 

the 16th January, 1901, New South Wales entered into the agree- 
ment. 

The following table shows the amount paid by each state towards 
cable subsidies and guarantees during the year 190]. From the lst 





years been and the result is seen ina satisfactory extension 

‘this means of communication. Information regarding telephones in 
$ different states di a a, tar (aeons eee 
ind in the following table :— 


Length of 
‘Telephone Wires. | Revetue, 








£ 
81,852 


26,950 
6,339 


} 





“ - 218,715 
9,260 55,542 


37,907 














“Not ascertained, 


In the Australasian states the rates for telephones at places of 
Giness range from £5 to £10 for the minimum length of wire— 
herally one mile, the colonies with « half-mile radius being New 
nd and Queensland—and the charge is higher inthe city than in 
tcountry. In New South Wales and Victoria the city and suburban 
tes are £9 per annum, and the country rates £8 in the former State, 
d £7 mm the latter. In South Australia the city rate is higher, being 
(0; but in the suburbs and country the rates range from £6 to £8. 
jeensland, for a radius of half-a-mile, has « uniform rate of £6, which 


also the charge made in Tasmania, for a one mile radius, in Hobar 





Postar axp Tenecrarmic Fixaxces. 


The following table shows the revenue and expenditure of the Postal 
iepivicinite of the States donee eOL — 


and Telegraph 











72,000 


1,507,254 
281,097 


o/ sist | T4a72 | ar4257 ae 


Tn the expenditure shown in the table, interest on the am 
office buildings and * ph lines and maintenance of buildings is 

taken into eines ia watica ba made for these, so far as is Sonitle 
from Seah returns concerning the expenditureon post-offices 
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in each State, the total expenditure and the deficiency in revenue would 
be as follow :— as 





612,482 
77,718 

| 106,302 

372,547 | 2,659,876 


72,042 





Australasia... 445,480 3,108,574 











© Kxcos of Revenue, 


With the progress of settlement and the increase of population, the 
expenditure on tho postal and telegraphic services naturally expands 
year by year, and it is apparent that in order to keop pace with the 
growing needs of the community the department nee administered 
on ordinary business principles. Hitherto the application of such 

inciples has not been obvious, and perhaps it has not been possible, 

if now that the affairs of the six states are centred under one control, 
much of past extravagant expenditure will be avoided, and there is 
every prospect of the service becoming self-supporting—that is, returning 
revenue sufficient not only to meet current expenditure, but provide 
a surplus to cover maintenance of works and buildings, together with 
interest on capital cost. 





and the important position abreast 
Ano to lisobveria ofthis metal 


Pp 

cae Reere epee wns ¢ 
apprised of a discovery to precursor of a prosperity s 
surpassed in the history of nation On the date mentioned M 
Surveyor M‘Brien reported that at a spot on the Fish River, al 
miles east of Bathurst, he had discovered gold, Mention is | 
the early records of New South Wales of several other, 

for Count Strzelecki and the Rev. W. B, Clarke to demon 
the existence of the preci in 


Wales, Mr. J. M. Esmond discovered gold in ‘tori 

Shortly afterwards a rash set in for Ballarat, and the gold fever took 

possession of Australia. The following year (1852) saw gold found i 
ath Australia and ‘Tasmania ; the rush to Canoona, in what is now 
Queensland, took place in 1858; and gold was discovered in 
Zealand in’ the same year, though it was not until ae that a 

lation was, by the prospect of rapidly obtaining wealtl 
i Disesaectiacd ear ‘The last of the States i in which otal 
deposits of the precious m » found was Western Ai 
the mines there are now the in Australasia, and have proved an 
enormous source of wealth to tl te. 
From the date of its firat ery gold. to the value of ety 

million pounds sterling has been ia To! 
total Victoria has contributed no less than 260 millions, and for many 
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gold producer of Australasia, In thr 
time, the production was surpassed by 
tin of Western Asati and the latter State has increased its advan- 
until in 1901 the output was valued at £7,235,653, a 
sot 4 10868 in Vitoria ‘The yield of gold in Victoria has been 
maintained for many years, and each successive year from 1893 to 
eeprom an increase. “In 1900, however, the output fell consider 
ably short of that in 1899, being only 807,407 oz. compared with 
854,500 oz, and in 1901 there was a further: reduction:to 789,562 oz, 
valued at £3,102,753. In 1901 the Bendigo district, with 212,026 oz, 
supplied the largest portion of the gold yield of the State, followed by 
the Ballarat district with 169,433 oz., and Beechworth with 114,331 oz. 
‘The number of men engaged in gold-mining during 1901 was 27,777, of 
Teton 1,958 lem Gun the nmaber in 1900. bang eat torn 
E nun! in 1 e oe = 
carried on during the year were attended with fair success, The 
‘of material treated was about 6,000,000 cubic yards, from which 28, Ty 
oz. of gold were recovered. The number of men engaged was 919, 
promised at one time to overtake Victoria in the annual 
production of cia but so far the southern State has maintained ite 
postin, although the production of Queensland advanced steadily 
the year 1900. In 1889 the production was valued at £2,586, 
but it then diminished, and this amount was not again reached until 1898 
when the value was £2,750,349. In 1899 it increased to £2,898,119, 


gold won amounted to 835,553 oz. or 589,382 oz. fine, valued 
at £2,541,892, showing a decrease of £329,817 on the value of the 
ling year, The decrease is not attributed to the waning pro- 
weness of the mines, but to the exhaustion of the creek sands and 
the heaps of old tailings that have for some years past helped to swell 
ere ‘The scanty water supply on some of the fields, especially 
“gk forgan, where partial closing of the mines was necessitated, stleo 
tended to diminish uction. The attempt to recover gold by the 
ces dredging so far proved a» failure. During 1901 five 
were at work, but not one was even moderately successful, the 
of the ground and want of water being the causes of failure, 
‘or many years the Charters Towers ficld has been the chief gold- 
producing centre, and the year 1901 was no exception, although the 
output was considerably less than in 1900, The production in 1901 
amounted to 366,431 oz, valued at £999,645, being 88,248 oz. less than 
in 1900. The decrease is due to the extinction of the industry having 
for its object the recovery of gold which had lodged in the beds of those 
erecks which in times pnst had served as channels for the escape of 
residue from the mills, Charters Towers is a field of deep sinking, and 
& gold-bearing reef has been intersected at a depth of 1,515 feet, while 
operations ave now in progress by which it is hoped to cut one of the 
largest reefs at depths of 2,500 and 3,000 feet respectively. 





» The yield of the Mount. 
ox valued at £615,672, 
were obtained from the 


eontinnes to 


with it, ding 

than 2,333,105 oz. of gold, valued at 

The output for. 1001 wan 50,017 oes than in ho 

this was caused by the scanty supply of water. The machin 

in the Mount t Morgan mine on the Sist December, 1901, r 

(See Ree men were Oneal 
‘The total number of men a h 

Sree es Lanes Vianey CLS 


‘ rela 
eqet, 780. In 1874 the yield 
£1,041,614, and thenceforth 


cpecteming de ir woud pel 
ge num! witl 
kes passes, and sending them to the abandoned alluvial 
fossickers. This action, with the increased passin ita 
maining, nearly doubled the production, the quantit 

Sere at down at Saal 0%, alee ot 1 "196,717 
in 1 dd reached 65.02. of a value of £1,315,929—the 
vines since 1873. In 1896, tains this yield was not 

he production amounting to 296,072 oz., wate at £1,073,360, From 
10 to 1899 the yield showed a decided improvement, and in 1899 
the production was 796,196 oz,, valued at £1,751,815, being, with the 

exception of five years, the highest total recorded. Tn 1900 it fell to 

345,650 ox, valued at £1,194,521, while in 1901 the 
declined still further, and showed a total of only 267,061 oz., valued at 
£921,282. The total ean a won up to the end of 1901 was. 
13,475,633 o7,, valued at £49,661 The weld for 1901 is the lowest 


since 1893, and this ted for by ¢ 
reduced number of tte 
the Lemaie eee 
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atatgee districts, and the country watered 
Soeateciece ot the iieecc tachiens and also the Tumut and Adlon 
Braidwood districts ; while the principal quartz-veins are situat 
ne meaong: Anmidale, Bathurst, Cobar Hill End, Orange, Parkes, 
Of the mines recently devel that at Mount Boppy, 
‘ar ao 34 by far the most promising. The lode is of good 
has already boen traced over 1,000 feet on its course, and the mine 
w ranks as one of the foremost in the State. Cobar again maintained 
(@ position occupied in the preceding year as the chief P galt producing 
tre, the mergeistoes 100) ae cae he a fields =) 
dportance were— long, 2 7 02 rove, 14,749 oz. ; am 
raluen, 12,380 oz. Tithe eatitated value pee machinery on the 
Addields, including dredging plant, at the end of 1901 was £1,0 (080,065, 
id the men engaged in the industry numbered 12,064. 
Until a comparatively recent date, Western Australia was considered 
be destitute of mineral deposits of any value, but it is now known that 
rich belt of mineral country extends from north to south, The first 
jportant discovery was made in 1882, when gold was found in the 
imberley district, but it was not until s few years later that this rich 
id-extensive area was developed. In 1887 gold was found at Yilgarn, 
jout 200 miles east of Perth, the find possessing importance ax the 
seeursor of the discovery of the immense tracts of gold-bearing 
Ber the knowledge of the existence of which has drawn population 
parts of Australasia and brought the State into the prominent 
ition which it occupies at the present time, General attention was 
tat attracted to these fields by further ‘discoveries at Southern Cross, 
the east of Yilgarn ; and the sensational finds at Coolgardie, which 
ed in 1892, resulted in a rush to Western Australia which was 
minixcent of the experiences of the fifties in the older-settled portions 
the continent. Thereafter, before the march of the prospector, the 
aown gold-bearing arca was rapidly extended, and in 1894 the country 
divided into separate gold-fields, so extensive were the preparations 
its exploitation. At the present time, there are nineteen gold-fields 
the State, the most important, from the point of production in 1901, 
sing East Coolgardie, Mount Margaret, and North Coolgardie, in the 
stern district ; and Murchison, in the central district. For the past 
years Western Australia hax held the premier position among the 
festralasian States for its gold production, and the wonderfal progress 
‘the industry in preceding years has not only been fully maintained 
ring 1901, but has surpassed anticipations. The total production 
r the year amounted to 1,879,391 ox, valued at £7,235,653, as 





manner during the year ended 3}st March, 1901, fae % 
it ment to 965 men The number 
ing in 1901 was 12,533. 
Although payable gold was found in Tasmania in 1852, 

not until the seventies that the mets] was mined for on an extensive 
scale, the total production to the end of 1570 being less than 4,000 on 
Tn 1878 the value of gold produced suddenly rose to £100,000, and 
this total has been gradually increased, until in 1899 it was valued at 
£397,545, being the highest yet recorded. The production in 1901 
val 495,176, and showed a 

i v Beaconsfield 


} 1d, is the largest gol 
in the State, and up to 30th June, 1901, yielded 520,614 oz, 
£1,907,279, out of which £745,072 has been paid in dividenda, 
Lefroy field hs impo of ; 
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wg at the 1,200-foot level. At 
been obtained. aedees 
te, in 
a eng 180 a. This mine has wiehiet 174097 ae of 
about £643,654, and up to 30th June, 1901, had 


dividends. At Manguna, active pi 
on for some time, and rich stone has Hal si vata ttn 


“ Entrance and Fingal Reefs mines. In the Western District a 
little alluvial gold is obtained, while north of the Pieman River there 
isa large extent of auriferous country, but owing to the dense vegetation 
‘Prospecting is difficult. Attempts are being made to recover ge by by 
Sse f pana three dredges = at work Seon aan 

ut the results were disappointin, he men in ie 
mining during 1901 mumbered P12, = ‘s S 
OF all the Australian States, South Australia hes produced the 
stuallest quantity of gold, the total output from the commencement of 
ions being valued at less than £2,400,000. ‘The highest 
etion was in 1893, whon it reached £153,132; but it has gradually 
and the value has not amounted to £100,000 in any of 
‘the last four years. In the state proper the yield is very small, 
amou to but 4,918 oz in 1901, the balance of 22,572 oz. being 
obtained from the Northern Territory, the total value amounting to 
£93,992. The mines in the Northern Territory are largely in ine 
Hands of Chinese, but a number of properties have been acquired 
English har alae has erected the works nebonaary for 
total number of men engaged in posi eee i 
South Australia was 2,000, of whom 1,000 were in the Northern 
Territory, the majority of the latter being Chinese, About a fourth 
‘of these Chinese are physically incapable of doing # fair day’s work, and 
are dangerous from a sanitary point of view. Possessed of no means 
whatever, and with no proper tools for the search for the precious metal, 
eke out a miserable existence by mining a little alluvial gold. 
¢ following table gives the value of gold raised in each State up to 
the end of 1901, and its proportion to the total amount ;— 


Production of Gold. 
| Proportion vale raised in 








108 


per cent. 
567 


Part 
893,588 


400,334,185 
|= 50,200;888" “) = 
450,494,071 
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‘These figures do not in all cases add up to the total value of the pro- 
duction given elsewhere, ns the information regarding earlier years is 
‘The total for Victoria is £297,952 less than the actual value 
of production, while for Queensland the amount is deficient to the extent 
of £3,442,948, accounted for by the fact that prior to 1878 the figures 
aoaireed the gold sent by escort. There is a deficiency of £68,611 
in Avstralia which cannot be traced owing to the imperfect nature 
of the returns available in earlier years. The figures shown for Western 
Australia are £427,061 less than the total value of gold produced, as prior 
to 1899 they only show the value of gold exported, ‘There is also a slight 
deficiency of £2,869 in the total shown for Tasmania, The gross pro~ 
duction of gold in each State during 1901 and the contents in fine gold, 
are given below :— 





Weight of Gold, Yalue of Gold, 





| Mn jon « 
Grom. | vine Gola:,| ota, | “raled in 
cach State, 





on, £ 

216,838 | 921,282 

789,562 | 730,453 | 3,102,753 

895,553 | 598,382 | 2,541,902 
27,490 | 21,939 | 93,228 

1,879,391 | 1,703,416 | 7,235,053 
75,881 | | 69,491 | 205,176 

+} 3,874,888 | 3,340,560 /14,189,978 
455,561 | 412,855 | 1,753,783 


..| 380,449 | 3,753,424 [15,043,761 | 

















The numberof men engaged in mining for gold is shown in the follow- 
ing table, and it would appear that the average value of gold won by each 
miner is £185 5s, Od. perannum. It is probable that the number of gold- 
miners in several of the States is largely overstated, otherwise the industry 
must be carried’ on at a great loss; and this will be the more apparent 

large quantity of gold ix chtained 
with other metals, the men employed at the working of which are not 
classified as gold-miners, Most likely many of the men employ them- 
selves in mining for only a portion of their time, and devote the rest: 
to more remunerative pursuits, But when full allowance is made on 
thisscore, it will be evident that, in some of the States at least, the search 
for gold is not a profitable occupation. The small return for South 
Australia is due to the large number of Chinese engaged in the 


30 
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New South Wales can boast of having produced some splendid 
specimens. In 1851 a mass of gold was found on the Turon, weighil 
106 1b.; another, from Burrandong, near Orange, produced when melt 
at the Sydney Mint 98 1b 6 oz. 6 dwt. of pure gold; and a third, the 
** Brennan," was sold in Sydney in 1851 for £1,156. During 1880-82 
several nuggets were discovered at Temora, weighing from 59 oz. to 
1,95 oz. ; and others, of 357 oz., 347 o. (the “ Jubilee”), 200 02, 47 07., 
and 32 on respectively, were found during the year 1887 in various 
parts of the State. Veins of gold of extraordinary richness have 
been worked in New South Wales In January, 1875, at Beyers and 
Holterman’s claim, at Hill End, 1-02 ewt, of gold was obtuined from 10 
tons of ais and a mass of ore, weighing 630 1b, and estimated to 
contain £2,000 worth of gold, was exhibited. The Mint returns for this 
mine during the year 1873 were 16,279°63 oz., valued at £63,234 12s., 
obtained from 416 tons of stone. From Kroliman’s claim, at Hill End, 
gold to the value of £93,616 11s, 9d. was obtained during the same year. 

foregoing figures, however, are insignificant when compared with 
the enormous yield of the Mount Morgan Mine, in Queensland, which 
has paid over £5,750,000 in dividends. This mine, which may be 
ted one of the wonders of the world, is a huge mound of ore, 
highly ferruginous, the peculiar formation, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment Geologist of Queensland, being due to the action of thermal 
springs, To the end of May, 1901, 2,330,106 oz. of gold had been won 
from 1,509,424 tons of ore, yielding an average of 1 oz. 10 dwt, 21 gr. 
per ton of ore treated. 

For the ten years ended 1901, the world’s production of gold is 

estimated to have been as follows :— 





Yer. Value. | Year. 





£ £ 

1892 20,260,000 | 49,028,000 
1803 31,110,000 | 69,038,000 
1994 98,035,000 64,299,000 
1895 41,413,000 53,579,000 
1896 44,077,000 54,421,000 





OF the production of £54,421,000 in 1901, Australasia produced 
29°3 per cent. 
SILVER. 


Silver has been discovered in all the States, either alone or in the 
form of sulphides, antimonial and arsenical ores, chloride, bromide, 





ora hea ot and argentiferous lead the 
‘Gepost Of tue mttal ining tous forte assnaei a 
fer oie der ew South Wales, aeons me 


valle le 


ite, ly district, 
Sunny Corner, near Bathurst, and at and 
on the Barrier Ranges in the Western district. - 

‘ilver mines in 1886 paid handsome dividends, and | 

worth of silver, but since that period the yield has largely 


of. 
The fields of the Western district of New South Wales y 

‘to be of immense value. The yield of silver-lead ore in the 
and Silverton districts during 1901 was valued at £1,491,547 ; while the 
rn agp ia This is mech 

value set down some years: the reduction ing chieAy dueto 
removal of machinery to Port Pirie, in South “Avstraliny where the 
smelting operations of the Proprietary Coos pene aaa 
on. The aggregate output of the mines in the Barrier country to 
end of the year named was valued at £29,892,157. Tia sional oa 
field, which was discovered in 1883 by Charles Ras; 
on Mount Gi Ran, extends over 2,500 square mi mere 
has into one of the principal mining centres of the world, 
It is situated beyond the river Darling, and close to the 


pen egeeye 8 
a 


A 
at 


between New South Wales and South Australia, In the Barrier Range 
district the lodes occur in Silurian metamorphic micaceous schists, 
intraded ee geanite, unites porphyry. and diorite, and traversed by numerous 


uartz reefs, which are gold-bearing. The Broken Hill lodeis + 
the largest as Fa athocreted: Tt varies in width from 10 feet to 200 
fect, and may be traced for several miles, the country having been 
taken up all along the line of the lode, and subdivided into numerous 
Teases, held by mi Ree ak and syndicates, 
The Broken Hi 
They have at Port | 
on the latest ee 
of mining 6] ns | 
treated 5,908, ath tons of ; ores, producing: 
114,346,940 on ‘of sil 8 tons of Hn inthe London: 
market at £24,440, 0 di pa and bonuses to the of 
£7,496,000 have been paid, he Fee value of shares 
the several “ BI 
of plant, from 
‘The mine w: nd sala for 
sum of £648,298, eet Had id to contractors, and 529705 
for quarrying. ‘The net profit for | AE gies was £91,260. — 
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and value of silver and silver-lead ore ex; by New 
wt rit 


South to the end of 1901 is shown in the following 





155,859 1 
137,813 8 
190,192 19 
267,363 1 
270,013 14 |b 1,681,828 
1,644,777 
1,993,744 

5 2,513,874 
400,156 18 1,803,979 


Total 10,021,330 2, 3,008,723 9 | 428,966 12 | 30,728,592 























This amount was approximately made up of 148,711,735 oz of 
silver, valued at £23,391,985; and of 698,610 tons of lead, valued at 
£3,949,592. It will be seen that the production of silver in New South 
Wales rapidly increased until 1891, when it exceeded in value the largest 
cannual production of gold, even in the palmiest days of the diggings. 
Since that year, however, there has been a decreased output consequent 
supon the lower grade of the ores now being worked, while the value 
has been still further reduced by the serious decline in the prices of silver 
and lead. The heavy, fall in the price of silver has been severely felt, 
of late years in mining circles, and in 1901 the strain was still further 
-necerituated by a fall in t ice of lead. Owing to the low price of 
silver many of the lower-grade mines at Broken Hill were only worked 
at w profit through the high value of lead contained in the ore, and the 
fall of over £6 per ton in the price of lead caused the closing of all the 
Barrier mines but three. ‘The serious effects caused by the decline may 
Ye judged from a comparison of the employment afforded by the industry 
during the last three years. The iber of miners engaged in silver 
and lead mines in 1899 was 7,895, and the average value of mineral 





8,196, and the average 
numbered only 6,298, and the average value of the 
won was £294 9x. 1d. 
iy abla adl a ly eee New South Wales si 
near Newcastle, and at Dapto. works: 
great service to the mining il 


‘The number of men employed on these works during 1901 was 7 
Although indications of silver abound in all the other States, 

of great importance have yet been discovered, the value of 

Farce reeray rienacend GE_AS1; exalole oF thettot a 
being 346. s 
olen eke State where silver has been produced pay 

Tasmania, ‘The industry has been steadily developed, 

duction for the last fow years shows « considerable advance on 

former years, The value of the output during each of the Jast five 


In this State, as in New South Wales, the result of the fall in silver 
and lead values is seen in the diminished value of production, and in 
this connection it must be remembered that a decline in price not only 
decreases the value of the atpaih but checks production inasmuch as 
operations are restricted to dealing only with Righecgrade ores. ‘The 
principal silver fields are in the West Coast District, where the most im- 
portant mines are the Western, Zechan-Montana, and Mount Zechan 5 


Silver Queen and Oonah mines, comprises nearly the whole of the 

duction, as but little work has been done at Mount Magnet 

the completion of the tramway to connect with the Emu Bay rail 
Silver is found in variou: victs in Queensland, but 

associated with some other mineral, and the mines where silver pre- 

dominates are but few. The of these is the Silver Spur mine in 

the Stanthorpe district, on the border of New South Wales, from which 
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valued at £8,443, were obtained during 1901. The 
1901 saw w distinct Peta eme in the production of silver, and 
Jn the face of m great di e in the prices of silver and lead. The 
m for the year was 571,561 o2,, Prabad at £62,241, being the 
shest total recorded since 1887, when it amounted to £80,092. The 
eat advance made in ecopper-mi) during the year is responsible for 
increased silver production, as these minerals are usually found in 
sociation. This may be seen from the fact that the Herberton 
ict, which was the chief proce centre in 1901, also 
e silver produced. 
In New Zealand, silver is found in various localities, principally on 
6 Te Aroha, Thames, and Coromandel fields, but the motal is generally 
tained in conjunction with gold, The production of the robo 
zing the year 1901 was valued at £65,258. 
There are no silver-mines in Victoria or Western Australia, the small 
ionnt of silver produced in those States being usually found associated 
th gold. During 1901 the value of the silver produced in Western 
tralia was onl, Peale fl £7,609, while there wax no production in Victoria, 
secre silver in South Australia is very limited, the value 
1901 heing only £12,067, and it would seom that the argentiferous 
ulore fields of Broken Hill and Silverton, which ave almost on the 
der of the two States, are exclusively confined within the boundaries 
New South Wales. 
Up to the end of 1901 New South Wales had produced 87:7 per cent. 
the total value of silver raised in Australasia ; Tasmania came second 
h 6-5 per cent. ; and of the remaining small proportion, Victoria 
imed the Jargest share. ‘Tho total production of silver in Australasia 
1901, and up to the end of that year, was as follows ;— 





‘Value of Silver produced-— 


1 
During 191, 





788,042, 
12,067 118,630 
7,009 11,453. 
207, 2,384,856, 
Commonwealth ,t 30,501,127 
‘New Zealand x 380,806 
Avatralagia ccs cose cee 36,881,993 














The output of New South Wales di 1901 therefore 
about 43 per cent, of the total production of silver. 


1808 
1809 
1900 
1901 

ring 


917,787 


Mount Lyell Mining and wi 
Ser 2400000" on ealleay 
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which a railway has been constracted through most difficult country to 
‘Teepookana and thence to Strahan. The output from these mug 
the year ended 30th June, 1901, was 9,132 tons of 

19,734 oz. of silver, and 22,911 oz. of gold, and a bonus of £1: 0 
‘was paid in addition to dividends amounting to £110,000. 

‘The discovery of copper hal marked efect upon the fortunes of 
Baie kabtioataline when te'yiaeaad struggling colony was 
surrounded by difficulties, The first important mine, the Kapunda, 
owas: Ter open in 1842. It is estimated that at ono time 2,000 tons 

annually, but the mine was closed in 1879. In 1845 
tho cel Burra Burra mine was discovered. This mine proved to 
be vory rich, and paid £800,000 in dividends to the original owners. 
‘For a number of Fears: however, the mine has been suffered to remain 

owing to the fac fact that the deposits originally worked were found 

to be depleted. For many years the average yield was from 10,000 to 
13,000°tons ‘of ore, yielding from 22 to 23 per cent. of copper. For the 
period of thirty years during which the mine was worked the output of 
‘ore amounted to 234,648 tons, equal to 51,622 tons of copper, valued 
at £4,749,224, Boring een were conducted at the mine for the 
LaLaoel of determining whether payable ore exists at Manca ae 


than those reached by the original workings, One 


down toa depth of 1,004 feet, and in the the opinion of the coder 
ment Geologist, the result, was highly satisfactory, as it proved the 
continuance downwards of the copper-bearing strata sufficiently to 
warrant the reopening of a portion of the mine. For the purpose of 
farther testing the ground a second site for boring has been selected. 
The Wallaroo and Moonta mines, discovered in 1860 and 1361, proved 
to be even more valuable than the Burra Burra. The Moonta mine 
employed at one time upwards of 1,600 hands, and still keeps 1,138 
men at work. Jn 1890 these mines were amalgamated, and the 
estimated value of the copper produced to the end of 1898 is set down 
at £9,218,482, out of which about, £7,000,000 had been expended in 
About 1,800 miners are now employed. ‘The total dividends 
Tt by these mines is stated to be upwards of £1,700,000. The pro- 
tion of copper in South Australia during the last few years has 
again increased, the output in 1899 being valued at £406,208 ; in 1900, 
£586,015 ; and in 1901, £500, 
‘The copper-mining industry in Now South Wales has been subject to 
variations, The production reached its highest point in 1883, 
when its value was £472, 98: rom that year, however, there was 
a general decline, and in 1894 the value was only £63,617, As in 
the other States, however, increased attention has been paid to the 
‘industry of late years, he production in 1900 and 190! amounted 
to £425,301 and £41 respectively. The principal deposits of 
copper are found in the central part of the State, between the Macquarie, 
Bogan, and Darling rs. Deposits have also been found in the New 
England and Southern ts, as well as at Broken Hill, showing that 





op Ra hee erage Se iyre: 
ie the output 
Oiernios istrict. Tihs ralde'vestio Heel sgl in 

ing 1901 amounted to £246,820, of which £1 


is now being vigorously 


proceeded urrage 
the Bathurst district one of the leading mines, the ee 
mine, is situated, and from this mine 21,508 tons of ore, 
£64,599, were raised during 1901. The lode, which averages 5 feet in 
width, still maintains its richness, and there are sufficient, 
ight to lust some years. The company employs about 500 
mine and works, which 





955 
i serious difficulty should have arisen at the Chillagoe mines 


which: has: caused a consation of operations. Of the copper-mines 
in the State as a whole, the foremost is Mount 


successful development of copper. and silversmining has been the lack 
of facilities for transport, but with increased advantages in this epee 
which are being afforded ysar by year, the output of copper and silver 
many be expected to increase materially. 
st deposits have been worked for some 
Very rich lodes of the metal have been found in the Mount 
Northampton, Murchison, West Pilbarra, and Phillips River 
districts, but operations appear to be carried on systematically only in 
‘the first mentioned. The ore raised in this district is treated locally, 
while in the others it is exported for treatment, and, as the cost of 
carriage is heavy and the facilities for transport not too favourable, 
only high-grade ores can be profitably worked. The unfortunate fall 
in the price of copper has, no doubt, restricted operations, but as there 
seems no doubt that eminently payable copper lodes, carrying a little 
exist in the State, it is surprising that the success of the last three 
years has not further stimulated the progress of the industry. 
ie: raised in the State during 1901 was 10,156 tons, valued at 
1,246, of which the Mount Malcolm district contributed 7,660 tons, 
‘valuod at £10,738, ‘The quantity of ore raised during 1900 was 6,183 
tons, valued at £43,673, and in 1899 the production was valued at 
£35,938, The number of men engaged in copper-mining in 1901 was 
32], a8 against 218 in the preceding year, 
has not attained any great proportions in Victoria, 
although deposits have been found in several parts of the State, particu- 
larly in the Beechworth district, where they have been traced over an 
area of some 50 square miles. The value of the total production is 
estimated at £206,395, but there hax not been any output during the 
last few years, 
‘The copper deposits of New Zealand have been worked to « small 
extent only, and for a number of years have been almost entirely 
ted, the output in 1901 being valued at only £105. 
per is sometimes found in the Australasian mines in @ virgin 
state, and beautiful specimens of the pure metal have been exhibited at 
different times, but it occurs generally in the form of oxidised copper ores, 
carbonates, sulphates, phosphates, and silicates of copper. ‘The museums 
of South Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales contain striking 
simples of azurite and malachite, magnificent blocks of which have 
been shown from time to time at exhibitions, not only in Australasia, 
but also in Europe and Ame Copper sulphides and arsenides are 
generally found in deep ngs. The metal has also been found 
associated with tin in the i 





; righ Vad hectina huctn tS 
it fell to £41 10s. From that date ther was an 
chet en Shaped will show, At the close of 1896 
ee ape ao at £52 10s. per ton ; in Febru: 
and at the 31st ‘December, 1898, 
aloe This price 
of that year no les: than £77 per 
i maintained during 1900, and, nt the eos of the 


ton * but during TOOT’ « Heavy fall boouered: nite 
for Fete “f 


last week of the year were as low as £49 15s, per 


Tix, 


deloniston, to outlet mation of the talvera yeaa 
the earliest mention emit habia Sao: 1 
of n disco by Surgeon Bass on the north coast of Y 
the form of cassiterite (oxide of tin) it occurs in all the 

‘the richest deposits have been found in Tasmania—the n 
being the most celebrated tinsmine in Australasia. 
Queensland and the Northern Territory of South As 
anineral, secording to the reports of Mr, Jack, a Governny 

of the former State, and the late Rev. Tenison Woods, app 
very great. 









: i good payable 
and, at the latter mine, wages amounting to £10,727 were paid during 
the year ended 30th June, 1901. Tin ore is distributed more or less 
over the whole of the Ben Lomond district, which to develop: 
into a very important field in the near future. On the West Coast, 
the Federation mine has been working successfully, while a parcel of 
S tons of (jo inraeester es orth Declan cals ah given satis- 
factory results. dredging carried on in some parts of the 
island; but, so far, only a moderate measure of success hus been 
whioved. The production of tin during 1901 was valued at £216,186, 

: ing value for 1900 being £176,802. ‘ 
_ In New South Wales lode tin occurs principally in the granite and 
stream tin under the basaltic country in the extreme northern portion 
‘of the State, at Tenterfield, Emmayille, Tingha, and in other districts of 
New England. The metal has also been discovered in the Barrier Ranges, 
at Poolamacea and Euriowie ; near Bombala in the Monaro district ; at 
Gundle, near Kempsey ; at Jingellic, on the Upper Murray ; at Dora Dora, 
on the Upper Murray ; and in the Valley of the Lachlan ; but in none at 
these districts has it been worked to any extent. The mineral was dis- 
covered by the Rev. W. B. Clarke so far back as the year 1853, but the 
a. of the tin-fields of New South Wales only took place in the year 
(2. The industry soon attained considerable importance, the value-of 

fon ahaa 1881 amounting to £568,795. In 1889 the total ii 

had to £207,670, and in 1893 to £126,114, while in 1898 the 
lowest point was reached, when the value was only £45,638. Owing toa 
recorery in prices there was an increase in value of production in 1899 
and 1900 when the totals were £90,482 and £142,724 respectively, but 
‘in 1901 there was a decline ore ‘The fluctuations in the market 

price of the metal have always had a discouraging effect on the ind 
and the fall from £125 to £104 per ton no doubt tended to diminish the 
Spa during 1901. Tn addition to the fall in prices, the industry 
to contend with a long-sustained drought, and as a large proportion 
of the tin obtained is recovered from alluvial deposits, any seareity of 
water retards successful washing operations. A rich find of tin was 
aceon Herb ee aren Pins 5 miles from Inverell, and a 
promising opened up, jere is & large body of ore of 
good quality, and the prospects of the mine, known as the ‘Leviathan, 


were ¥ 

Tn Queensland, the value of tin produced during 
and ranked next to gold, but it steadily declined, until in 1 
only £36,502. Since that yeur, however, there has been 
movement, and in 1901 the value reached £93,723, The H 


district was the chief producing centre, the output being 
£61,040, ‘The most important mines in this district are the Wt 
and Tornado, which produced 447 tons of black tin di 1 

had the crushing plant been available this output have been 
considerably increased. Of the newer mines opened, the b 
‘one of the most promising. The lodes are numerous, and during the 
short period from October to December the mill crushed 2,563 tons of 
stone, yielding 67 tons of tin. A new discovery of both lode and 
alluvial tin was made at Smith's Creek, near Mount Garnet, from 
which good afaatt tee oxpected, Although there has Seen saat 
improvement duving the past few years, it is surprising greater 
efforts have not been made to take advantage of the satis i 
which, despite the fall, are still remunerative. At present mills 
are quite insuflicient to cope with the output from the mines, and this 
constitutes a great drawback to the industry. - 
_ In Western Australia, tin has been found to exist in large q 

but the ore is not very rich, ntil res 

was directed to 

goldfields, the average a 

with 1898 being only 

stimulated progr 


water for treating | 
of the fields canni 
‘The yield of tin 
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Tn South Australia very little tin is produced. Daring 1901 the 
pecteron was 83 tons of ore, valued at £5,584, of which the Northern 

cane was sible for 80 tons, valued at £5,498) There is no 
record of any production of tin in New Zealand. 

‘The tin-mining industry has been subject to frequent fluctuations, 
especially of late years. The value of the metal in the European market, 
was £159 per ton in 1872, £52 in 1878, £114 in 1880 and 1882, and 
£72 in 1884. A gradual recovery then took place, until in 1888 the 
price reached £121. During the ten years from 1888 to 1898 tin was 
subject to an almost continuous fall in price, realising in 1898 only one- 
half of that obtained a decaile before. The metal, however, made a 

advance in price during 1900, London quotations in December 
being £125 10s, per ton, as compared with £82 in 1898, and £63 in 
1897, and although this value was not maintained during 1901, the 
prices current at the end of the year averaged £109 10s. per ton; and 
at this figure tin-mining should prove highly remunerative. 

‘The value of the production of tin in Australasia during 1901, and 
np to the end of that year, was as given below :— 





‘Value of Yn produced, 


During 1901, ‘To ond of year 1001. 





£ £ 
New South Wales 6,601,806 
Victoria. 715,498 
Queensland . 4,693,866, 
South Austr 32,650 
Western Australia 198,190 
‘Tasmania ..... 7,276,204 


436,218 19,518,243 





The number of persons engaged in_tin-mining in 190] was as 
follows :—In New South Wales, 1,428; Tasmania, 1,065; Queensland, 
1,148 ; and Western Australia, 413, 


Trox. 


. Tron is distributed throughout Australasia, but for want of capital 
in developing the fields this industry has not progressed. In New 
South Wales extensive deposits of iron ore exist in the Mittagong, 
Piper's Flat, Goulburn, Queanbeyan, and Port Stephens districts. 

At Carconr and Cndin there are large deposits of rich ore, the 
quantities in sight being estimated by the Government Geologi 
surveyor at 3,100,000 and 39,000,000 tons respectively, ‘The pig iron 
produced from the Carcoar ore would be admirably adapted for foundry 
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, and is suitable for use in the basic pro 
the ove at Cadia contains little phospho 


Parliament, been passed’ Adie 
i eslonisted thee Jane douhs thet. the neon 
pti sear and the industry established 
ivate enterprise. ee ee 
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The principal works in New South Wales for the 
iron from the ore are situated at Eakbank, near 
siliceous ores, averaging 22 per cent., and brown 
Lissa metallic iron, have been Reger treated. 


and of ordinary cast ‘The quantity manufac 
from scrap during 1901 was 10,424 tons, SES) at £125,300, 
pentitienee iron ore have been raised from. the deposits , 


Marulan, Picton, and Carcoar districts and 

smelting-works at Dapto and Cockle Creek, where they have | 
as flux, the gold Sora elcrloanatr je es sy the ex! 
of railway carriage, The total rai: 1 1901 was 27,803 tons, 
at £29,900. A considerable 
are and used for flux, w! 

1901, to 128 tons, valued . 

Tn Tasmuni has long been known to exist 
at the ing Ris r 1901 the deposit was tested 


by tunnelli and sae 
is: 
to the 
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and used for flaxing purposes, the produetion in 1901 being 20,569 tons, 
valued at £13,246. 

‘ite, and hematite are found in New South Wales, at 

the junction of the Hawkesbury sandstone formation and the Wiana- 

A Nattai, and are enhanced in value by their proximity 

‘Near cet do extensive deposits of limonite or clay-band 

are interbedded with coal. Siderite or spathic iron (carbomte of 


) and vivianite (phosphate of iron) are found in New Zealand. 
latter also occurs in New South Wales, intermingled with copper 

tin ores. 
‘The Government of South Australia has offered a bonus of £2,000 
for the first 500 tons of pig-iron, produced in that State. 


Axrproxy. 


Antimony is widely diffused thronghont Australasia, and is some~ 
times found associated with gold. The low price of the metal during 
Tate years has discouraged operations in this branch of the mining 
industry, and the output in all the States kas fallen away considerably, 
Tn New South Wales, deposits of antimony occur in various places, 
chiefly in the Armidale, Bathurst, and Rylstone districts; and at 
Bowraville on the North Coast, The production, however, is confined 
to the Hillgrove mines, and in 1901 was valued at only £1,183, the 
total production to the end of the year being £194,233. 

Tn Victoria the production up to the end of 1898 was valued at 
£177,174, and there has been no further production since that year, 
while in Queensland the production ceased in 1899, when the value 
raised was only £200. In Now Zealand also, the production of 
antimony has practically ceased, although during 1901 there waa an 
export of 3 tons, valued at £101. Good lodes of stibnite (sulphido of 
antimony) hare been found near Roebourne, in Western Australia ; but 
no attempt has yet heen made to work them. 

‘The following table shows the value of antimony produced in Austral- 
asia up to the end of 1901 :— 














sh Wale tng 
end of the year was £63,185 and 


MANGANESE. 
ly exists in all the States, deposita 
ee nN New La Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South 
Western Australia, and New Zealand, Little, however, has 
to utilise the deposits, the demands of the loval markets be 
limited ; but in the event of the extensive iron ores of New 


value of the ontput in 
Water don meh 1 was £24, nalts a total of £1,401 
na pe var, in Queensland the value d) 1901 was 
ive £7,991, while in New Zealand the value during 
rio and the total raised to the end of that year £60,232. 


Australia there was an export during 1901 of 132 tons, valued 


‘Prarivum. 


Platinum and the allied compound metal iridosmine have 
in New South Wales, but so far in inconsiderable quant er 
occurring commonly with gold or tin in alluvial 
mining operations are confined to the deposits in the F 
which, however, give evidence of depletion. A lense of 1 
been taken up at Macauley’s Lend, about 20 miles from ¥ 
while the old claims at Little Darling Springs and Mulga Spr 
the Broken Hill district, are again to be thoroug) ey eee TI 
value of the production during 1901 was £779, and the total to tl 
end of that year, £13,211, Platinum and iridosmine have also b 
found in New Zealand. 


The noble metal telluri: e 
‘See Nd and silver (petzi 
iscovered in New South Wales at psi aud 
here districts, as well ag at Tarana, on the Western 
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at present only in such minute esr juantities as would not repay the cost 
of working; while nt Captain's Flat it has been found in association 
with bismuth. 

At many of the mines at Kalgoorlie, Western Australia, large quan- 
tities of ores of telluride of gold have been discovered in the lode 
dormations. 


Lrap. 


Lead is found in each of the Australasian States, but is worked only 
when associated with silver. In Western Australia the metal occurs in 
the form of sulphides and carbonates of great richness, but the quantity 
of silver mixed with it is small, and the production of late 
dina teen very limited. In 1900, 268 tons of lead oro were mised, the 
value being £553, while in 1901 only 9 tons, valued at £109, were 
obtained. In Queensland the lead raised during 1901 amounted to 561 
tons, valued at £6,993, and from South Australia lead to the value of 
£732 was exported during the year, As will be gathered from the 
remarks made in a previous portion of this chapter, the association of 
lead with silver has proved a source of much wealth to the silver mines 
in New South Wales—those at Broken Hill particularly—several of 
these mines being only enabled to continue operations owing to the 
high price of the lead contained in the ore. 


Ornze Merrars. 


Mereury, in the form of sulphides or cinnabar, is found in New South 
Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand. In New South Wales, in the 
form of cinnabar, it has been discovered on the Cudgeyong River, near 
Ryletone, and it also occurs at Bingara, Solferine, Xulgilbar, and 
Cooma. In the latter place the assays of ore yielded 22 per cent. of 
mercury. Very large and rich deposits have been found on Noggriga 
Creek, near Yulgilbar, and three 40-acre blocks have been taken up. 
Cinnabar leases have also been applied for in the Bingara district. 

‘Titanium, of the varieties known as octahedrite and brookite, is found 
in alluvial deposits in New South Wales, in conjunction with diamonds. 

Wolfram (tungstate of iron and manganese) occurs in most of the 
States, notably in New South Wales, Tasmania, Queensland, and New 
Zealand. For some years there has been « small output in Queensland, 
and @ rise in the price of the mineral so stimulated the industry that 
in 1899 the production reached £10,080, As the demand is limited, 
the Nrcieieed price soon led to overproduction and a consequent fall in 


prices, and at present they are not sufficiently remunerative to encourage 
search for this mineral. ‘The value of the production in 1901 was only 
£1,145. There was a little wolfram exported from South Australia 
during 1901, the quantity being 5 tons, valued at £175, Since 1899 

Tasmania has shown a small output of wolfram, the value in 1900 
amounting to £2,059. Scheelite, another variety of tungsten, is found 





1901 was £4,057, the values in 1899 and 1900 
re mee while the total to the end of 190] was £161,123. 
1, s abundant in the island of New Caledonia, hus up 
econ Pppeet cenatlly ker ti! + 
ve to prospect 
In 1894 Tasmania produced 136 tons of nickel ore, valued my E 
but none has been raised since that date. 

Cobalt occurs in New South Wales and Victoria, and efforts have 
made in the former State to treat the ore, the metal having | 
eeaeaion value ; but the eae t Ee ee no attempt 
been to luce it on nny Jar esr 
Bathurst Hho New Wales often enna small 
of cobalt—sufticient, indeed, to warrant further attempts rn 
Port paged sete! oatect een ns 

M. ere very promising ore has been oy Dari 
1901, 110 tons, valued at £1,051, were a 
Chrome iron or chrome ore has been found in New Zealand: 
mania. In New South Wales chromium is found in the northern ps 


i. Tt is usually associated with se 
xe South Wales fave been ato th 
near Gundagai, as it is uncertain wh 
could be profitably worked. ‘The e> 
valned at Per aT the values in 1899 and 1900 bein: 
£11,827 respectively, while the total value exported to 
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was £90,576. In New Zealand chrome ore to the valuo of £37,367 
was extracted between 1858 and 1866, but there was no further 
<laction until the year 1900, when the value amounted to only £11) 

Sulphur existe in large quantities in the voleanic regions of Now 
Zealand, where it: will doub! some day become an important article 
of commerce. The output in 1900 was 1,692 tons, valued at £4,524. 
Tt is ako said to. occur in small quantities at! Mount Wingen, in the 
‘Wopyper Hunter district of New South Wales; at Tarcutta, near Wagga 
fee ian nt: Loctin’ Orel, sar 3d 

Avsenic, in its well-known and beautiful forms, orpiment and realgar, 
is found in New South Wales and Victoria. It usually occurs in 
association with other minerals, in vein 


Coat. 


Australasia has been bountifally supplied by Natore with mineral 
fuel. Five distinct: varieties of black coal, of well characterised ty; 
anay be distinguished, and these, with the two extremes of brown Fein) 
lignite, and anthracite, form a perfectly continuous series, For statistical 
purposes, however, they are all included under the generic name of 
“coal,” and therefore these minerals will be considered here only under 


the three main heads—lignite, coal, and anthracite. 

Brown coal or lignite occurs principally in New Zealand and Victoria 
Attempts have frequently been made to employ the mineral for ordinary 
fuel purposes, but its inferior quality has prevented its general use, Tn 
Victoria there is a small annual output, the quantity raised in 1901 
amounting to 150 tons. The fields of lignite in New Zealand are 
roughly estimated to contain about 500 inillion tons; the quantity 
raised annually is increasing, and in 1900 it amounted to 42,538 tons 

Black coal forms one of the principal mineral resources of New South 
Wales ; and in the other states New Zealand the rich deposits of 
this valuable substance are rapidly being developed. ‘That they form 
ap important source of commercial prosperity cannot be doubted, as 
the known areas of the coal-fields of this class in New South Wales 
Ihave been roughly estimated to contain about) 79,198 million tons, 
and in New Zealand 500 million tons: New Zealand also. possesses a 
superior quality of bituminous coal, which is found on the west coast 
of the Middle Island. An estimate of the probable contents of these 
coal-felds is given ax 200 million tons Coal of a very fair description 
-was discovered in the basin of the Irwin River, in Western Australia, 
as far back as the year 1846. It has been ascertained from recent 
explorations that the area of carboniferous formation in that state 
extends from the Irwin northwards to the Gascoyne River, about 300 
miles distant, and probably ail the way to the Kimbcrloy district, The 
most important discovery of coal in the state so far is that made in 
the bedof the Collie River, near Banbury, to the south of Perth. The 
oa lias been tested and found to be of good quality; and there are 
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for supposing that there are 250 million tons on this field. | 
a formerly Government Geologist of Queensland, 
hin op thet the extent of tho coal-Relda of that 
the carboniferous formations 


grant of 1,000,000 acres of land, 
conferred upon them by charter, of working thoatarems 
known to exist in the Hunter River district. 
ible privilege for twenty years, 
was exhibited by them in the direction of winning 
was not until the year 1847, when their moi 


ublic competiti in, that the coal-minin; Selanne 
Aichi i oe ity. jenn ile bg 


signs of progress and 
in 180 tee pris ius had in 1901 expanded to the en 
of 5,968,426 tons, valued at £2,178,929, toh t the output and ae 
the latter year being the highest on record, ‘To the end of 1901, the 
total peisl guantity of coal extracted from the New South Wales mines, from 
amounted to 97,445,059 tons, valued at Fiction 


the Northern, cae, and fbn pag but. ee 
coal deposits extend over nearly the whole length 
The first of these comprises chi the mines of the 
district ; the second RR, the Illawarra, district and, 
coastal regions to the south of Sydney, together with Borrima, on 
table-land ; and the third consists of the mountainous oa on 
Great ‘Western Railway, and extends as far as Dubbo. total 
of the carboniferous strata of New South Wales is estimated at 
square miles, The seams vary in thickness. One of the 
been found at Greta, in the Hunter River district ; it contacts 
verage thickness of 41 fect of clean coal, and the quantity underlying 
ask ucre of ground has been computed to be | 63,700 tons, 

Tt has long been known that a seam of coal existed under Sydney 
Harbour, in 1899 @ syndicate was formed to determine at what 
depth the deposit was situated. — After had 
carried on to a depth of 2,917 1 
supposed to be identical with tha 
syndicate now known as the Sydney Harbour Collieries * (Limited). 


Bel 


ee 
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acquired mining rights extending over 10,167 acres Some difliculty 
occurred in amejesrai a site, but it was at length determined to 
sink the mine at Balmain, and a small seam of cox! was found at a 
ayers of 2,880 feet, while two other seams were struck at depths of 
2,933 feet and 2,950 feet. It is fully expected that these seams will 
be found to unite at a distance of about 300 yards from the shaft, and 
should this prove to be the case, the effect on the industrial progress of 
Sydney should be most important. At present the output from the 
mine is limited, but the coal is of quality, and its capabilities for 
steaming purposes have been very favourably spoken of. 

‘The number of coal-mines under inspection in New South Wales at 
the end of the year 1901 was 96 as compared with 95 in the previous 
year, They gave employment to 12,191 persons, of whom 9,644 were 
employed under ground, and 2,547 above ground, The average quantity 
of extracted per miner was 619 tons, as agninst an average of 612 
tons in the previous year, and 559 tons in 1899, For the ten years 
ended 1901, the average quantity of coal extracted per miner was 530 
tons, which, at the mean price of coal at the pit’s mouth, was equivalent 
to £166 lle 8d. Taking all persons employed at the mines, both above 
and ander ground, the average for the ten years would be 428 tons 
equivalent to £134 10s. 6d. perman, This production is certainly large, 
and compares favourably with the results exhibited by the poe 1 
coal-raising countries of the world, as will be evident from the follow! 
figures, giving the averages for the leading countries, based on the 
number of persons employed :-— 





Quantity of | Value at the | Total value of 
‘Seal raised |pit'x mouth per, coal raised per 
ton, auiner. 


per miner. 


sd. | eve 


a 
1 
6 
3 
9 
5 
3 











A large proportion of the coal raised is consumed in the state, and 
out of « total production of 5,968,426 tons in 1901, 2,497,441 tons—or 
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41°84 per cent.—were used locally, 
amounted to. 2,130,638 tons, or 3570 per —— 
pict “tons, or 2246 | Vaerase noes 


SE 
| pecan ry rer 
i pe a nc betle 
a Proportion, b 
Thind that the figores ‘eine ome 
ose and ttt in hee pny 
progress of the export trade of New South Wales, from 1881 to 
1901, ix shown in the following table: — 








Be oe es cate” seat Ue te 0 pean: to: ee a 
Zealand working up an ex) trude, the progress: 
iltstawes ae te 





| 5380 eg arto 
91,664 | 159,043 





coast of the South ‘land “The total vale in thc prac in U 

was £676,174, while the prod 

tons, valued at £588,778. Th min are et See 
and Greymouth, and the in these districts during 

1900 amounted to 380,146, 266,213, od 207,919 tone respectively 
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y werteris Arne aera ees 1 
_ In 1901 there were 
Breage ane 
average 
reshape sale cir go in Now Zealand the 
following figures relating to the production in 1901 will be of 
interest >— 


Bituminous coal. . 754,953 tons, 
14,584 ,, 

- 405,152. , 

200 


1,227,638, 


Coalmining is an established industry in Queensland, and we 
satisfactorily. The production is steadily increasing and. in 
901 it amounted to 539,472 tons, valued at £189,877, both production 
and value being in excess of the total for mag te p car. The 
collieries-now in operation are situated in the Ipswich and Wide Bay 
districts, on the Darling Downs, and at Clermont; but coal deposi 
are known to exist’ in the neighbourhood of Rockhampton and Glad- 
stone. Operations are being conducted with the view of developing the 
coal beds in these localities ; nine shafts have been sunk and a 
seam of coal penetrated which is thought to extend « consideral 
distance. Should these mines prove successful they may lead to the 
establishment of an export trade, as their proximity to the coast gives 
them an advantage over other mines in the state. Of the total pro- 
duction of 539,472 tons during 1901, 420,500 tons were obtained in 
the Ipswich district, 110,849 tons at Wide Bay, and 7,000 tons in the 
“antes district. There were 1,265 men engaged in the industry in 
Tn Tasmania coal of good quality has been found in the Lower Measures, 
of the Permo- Carboniferous rocks, principally in the basins of the Mersey 
and the Don in the north, and at Adventure Bay and Port Cygnet in 
the south, aswell as in the Upper Measures of the Triassic or facta 
rocks, which are extensively developed in the eastern and north-eastern 
parts of the state. The seams of coal known to exist on the east coast, 
in the vicinity of the Denison and Douglas Rivers, and at Landaff, are 
now being tested by means of the diamond drill. Tu the perish of 
Boultbes, on the east coast, it is stated that three seams of coal—10 ft. 
in, 4 ft 9in., and 2ft. 7 in. in thiekness—have been discovered. At 
the Jubilee mine, St. Mary's, a tunnel has been driven over 100 feet in 
a seam of coal 6 fect thick, which can he worked profitably. ‘The pro- 
dluction of coal in the state daring 1900 amounted to 43,010 tons, 
valued at £21,711; and the output from the different collieries was— 
Cornwall 21,799 tons, Nicholas 17,962 tons, Mount Cygnet 2,345 tons, 
Dalverton 495 tons, and York Plains 409 tons, 





Daring 1901 there were 174 men engaged i 
and the. amounted to 45,438 tons, valued at £38,, 
coal has been, Contenera uber ieee no tng iad 

aise large quantities, In production amounted 
209,329 tons, valued ‘at £147,191, a8 compared with 
at £19,751, in 1891. There is still a large export 
South Wales to Victoria, however, the quantity in 1901 SS entaee 
943,336 tons, The principal collieries in the state are the Outtrim 
Howitt, Jumbanna, and the Coal Creek Propriet sca rape! 
these during 1901 peak at; 168, 60,237, and 30,92: 

To South Australia, discovered 

of Port Augusta, 
the coal to be unsuitable for use. There was no output during 
The export of coal from New South Wales to South Australia 
during 1901 was 540,282 tons. 

The only coal-field in Western Australia is situated at Collie, and 
during 1901 the production was 117,836 tons, valued at £68,561, This. 
was 574 tons less than in 1900, owing to a fire at the Wallsend, one of 
the principal collieries, and the ee the West Ollie seam 
working on an unprofitable seam Satisfactory tests of Collie: 
coal have been made, and it is now used extensively on the Government 
railways and on the goldfields, and it has also been proved suitable for 
naval Bevel BHTDOPes, one great advantage being that it gives out little or no 


iy of coal extracted annually in Australasia now exceeds 
ai sn valued at about £3,299,000. The production of each 
state during the year 190] was as follows -— 





Valoe, 





2,623,009 
633 676,174 
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quantity and value of the coal produced in Australasia 

end of 1901 are shown below. A small quantity has been 

in South Australia, but is not yet of sufficiont importance to 
jusion in the table :— 





48,955,628 
15,780,508 8,364,567 


129,063,337 | 52,320,195 





about the mines to the following numbers of persons in the several 


| 
| During the year 1901 this industry gave direct employment in and 
states :— 


No. 
‘New South Wales 12,191 
Victoria S77 
1,265 
50 


383 

lt 

2,754 
The average price of coal per ton varies considerably in the states. 
In New South Wales, from the date of the commencement of mining to 
the end of the year 1901, the average price obtained has been 8«. Id., 
but the mean of the last ten years has not been more than 64. 3d. In 
1901 the average price per ton of coal at the pit’s mouth was as 

follows :— 


New South Wales 
Victoria. 


Commonwealth 
New Zealand .. 











* Including Wguite, 
Kerosene shale (torbanite) is found in soveral parts of New South: 


Wales, It is a species of cannel-coal, somewhat similar to. 
mineral of Scotland, but ai mueh wy pecnee ae 
hydrocarbon than the Scottish mi ‘le 
tas 100 to 130 gallons of crade valpees per ae or 17000 000 te 

fect of ges, with an illuminating power of 35 to 40 ‘sperm candles. 

yonly is extracted from the shale, The New South Wi 
Si Company. at Hartley Vale, and the Australian Kerosene Oil and 

Minoral Company, at Joadja Creck and Katoomba, not) only 
kerosene shale for export, but also manufacture from it: 
and other products, From tho year 1865, when the mines were first 
opened, to the end of 1901, the quantity “of kerosene shale 
amounted to 1,073,468 tons, worth £1,970,623. The aver price 
realised during “that period has been £1 168. 9d. per ton. Ties rier 
ruling in 1901, when 5,774 tons were extracted, averaged 15s. 2 port ony 
ropresonting.» total value of £41,480 for the production of 
Extensive formations of oil sbale have been found in. pce . 

in Otago and at eer in Southland, where a mine has been 
anil extensive works erected to treat the mineral for the extraction of 
oils, paraffin wax, ammonia, &e. A large amount of capital has been 
sunk in the venture, and great hopes are entertained of jits success. 
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‘The annual import of kerosene oil into Australasia, based on the 
retarns of the last years, is shown below :— 





Quantity. 


12,365 
516,108 
$9,739 


16,875,781 | 605,343 





Ornern Cannos Mrvenans. 


Of all the mineral forms of carbon the diamond is the purest; but 
‘as it is usual to class this precious substance under the head of gems 
that custom will be followed in the present instance. 

Graphite, or plumbago, which stands second to the diamond in point 
of parity, has been discovered in New Zealand, in tho form of detached 
boulders of pure mineral. It also occurs in impure masses where it 
comes into contact with the Coal Measures, ‘This mineral, up to the 
sok time, hax not been found in any of the other states except 

South Wales, where in 1889 a lode 6 feet wide, but of inferior 
quality, was discovered near Undereliff, in the New England district ; 
and in Western Australia, where, however, owing yrincipally to 
difficulties of transit, very little of it has been worked. 

Ozokerite, or mineral wax, is reported to have been found at Coolab, 
in New South Wales, 

Elaterite, mineral caoutchouc, or clastic bitumen, is said to have been 
discovered in New South Wales and South Australis, Tn the last-named 
state a substance very similar to elaterite has been discovered in the 
Coorong ms, and has received the name of coorongite. Up to 
the present time neither the extent of these finds nor their commercial 
value has been ascertained. 

Bitumen is known to exist in Victoria, and is reported to have been 
found near the township of Coonabarabran, in New South Wales. 

Kauri gum, © resinous substance somewhat resembling amber in 
“oA and like that product an exudation from trees, is found 

Salva the Auckland province of New Zealand, and is included under 
the had of minerals, although more logically entitled to be considered 
as a vegetable product. The best is that dug out of the ground; 





var 
i 


i 


on in kauri gum. It is comput 

product obtained from 1853 to the end of 1901 was 

the year 1901 the quantity obtained represented a value of 

Pe res uadated ta the beh alld Bae 
auri gum igures 

mineral production, 


ERLE 


e 
ployed in refining works, The quantity of salt a 
during the year amounted to 38 574 tons. = 
‘Natron is said to occur in the. neighbourhood of the Namoi River, in 
ai South Wales. It Spies as a ie eo the m a ee 
region. Epsomite, or epsom sulphate 8 ae ‘seen 
efflorescence in caves tig overhat ic : 
stone formation, and is found in oe irc parts of New South 
deposits of alum occur close to the village of 
30 miles from Port Stephens, New South Wales. Up to the end ¢ 
= 1901, 15,742 tons of alunite had been raised there, most of ¥ 


Up tent to England for treatment, It is wil to yield hen fi 
of the manufactured alum is sent to 8 for local 
ring 1901 the Bolladelah mine yi rd 3 106 ta of 5 
ca at £9,438. 


Stones anp Crave. 


the stone have been obtalaed. 
ithographic stone has been found in New Zealand, where another 
beautiful species of limestone known as Oamaru stone is also 
This stone has a fine, smooth ; grain, and is of a beautiful 
Tt is in great demand for public b buildings, not only in the 
it is found, but in the great cities of continental Australia, wl 
of ne for the embellishment of public ree 


lustry is assumin| 


of producing 20, 
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other parts of the state limestone is raised, and the total production in 
1901 was 20,855, Geen at £16,247. as Vie pease 

quantity of limestone is raised for fluxing purposes, 

in 1901 boing 20,569 tons, valued Mt al 246, The 
establishment of the cyanide process for the recovery of gold, in which 
lime is freely used, has led to the opening up of limestone mines in 
various parts of Queensland, and the production in 1901 amounted to 
6,514 ton, valued at £4,901. 

cope is found crystallised in clay-beds in New South Wales, and 
in crystals in the Salt Lakes of South Australia, where a small 
propestion of sulphate of lime is present in the water, It is also found 

portions of Victoria, This mineral is of commercial value for the 
manufacture of coment and plaster of Paris, and also as a fertiliser. A 

y in South Australia has recently raised a considerable quantity 
for this latter purpose. It is found in the form of an insoluble salt in 
New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand. 

ite, another mineral of considerable commercial importance, and 
very valuable as 4 manure, occurs in several districts of New South 
Wales, principally on the Lachlan River, at the head of the Abercrombie, 
and in the Clarence River district. 

Quartz is of common occurrence in all parts of Australasin, Rock 
crystal, white, tinted, and smoky quartz are frequently met with, as 
well as varieties of crystalline quartz, such as amethyst, jasper, and 
agate, which possess some commercial value, 

Tripoli, or rotten stone, an infusorinl earth, consisting of hydrous 
silica, which has some value for commercial purposes, has been found 
in New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand. Meerschaum is 

to have heen discovered near Tamworth and in the Richmond 
River district, in New South Wales. 

Mica is also found in granitic country, chiefly in the New England 
and Barrier districts. In Western Australia very good mica has been 
found at Bindoon, and also on the Blackwood River, near Cape Leeuwin. 
Several attempts at mining were made, but they proved unsuccessful, 
and have been abandoned. Some promising discoveries have been 
made near Herberton, in Northern Queensland. In the Northern 
Territory of South Australin mica has been obtained on a small scale. 
Tn 1895 the production was valued at £2,638, and in 1896 at £732 ; 
but of late years there has been no production. 

in, fire-clays, and brick-clays are common to all the states, 

in the vicinity of cities and townships, however, little use has 

heen made of ihe abundant deposits of alay. Kaolin, or porcelain clay, 

though capable of application to commercial purposes, has not as yet 

been utilised to any jam though found  paearal places: in Now 
South Wales and in Western Australia, , 

Asbestos has been found in New South Wales in the Gunda; 
Bathurst, and Broken Hill districts—in the Inst-mentioned district it 
considerable quantities, Several specimens of very fair quality hay 
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‘4 feet. The chief fields are at Cunnamulla, Parvo, and ton, in 
the far western and north-western parts of the State, but the scanty: 
water supply has been a ; barrier to the progress of the i y 
During 1901 the production was valued at £7,400, and there were 293 
men on the fields, although in most cases they only worked in time 
spared from other occupations. 

a including tee sapphire, emerald, oriental emerald, 
ruby, , am arnet, chrysolite, topaz, cairngorm, onyx, zircon, 
‘ee have been fay in the gold and Dat heating aataeerid river 

els in numerous localities throughout the states. The Emerald 

rietary Company, in the Emmaville district, near Glen Innes, 
New South Wales, have sunk two shafts, 100 feet and 50 feet re- 
apectively; and 25,000 carats have been won in a rough state. Their 
value when cut and finished, if of the best quality, is about £2 per 
carat. Owing to the difficulties of extraction, and the low price of the 
ed in the London market, the mines were closed for three years. Tn 

897 they were again opened up, and, although worked for some time 
during 1898, they are now closed, the company having obtained a 
sespenaion of the labour conditions. No gems were produced during 

year. 


The peipre is found in all the States, and considerable attention 


has lately been directed to the sapphire fields of Anakie, in Queensland. 
During 1901 the Assistant Government Geologist inspected the locality, 
and his report indicates that the field is a large one, and the extent of 
sapphire wash second to none in the world. The gems are of « peculiar 
colour, quite distinct from those of any other country, and this seems 
to have slightly prejudiced their value. The value of the production of 
sapphires in Queensland during 1901 was estimated at £6,000. ‘The 
oriental topaz has been found in New South Wales, Oriental amethysts 
also have found in that State; and the raby has been found in 
Queensland, as well as in New South Wales. 

According to an authority on the subject of gemstones, rubies, 
oriental amethysts, emeralds, and topaz have been chiefly obtained from 
alluvial deposits, but have rarely been met with in a matrix from which 
it would pay to extract them. 

Tarquoises have been found near Wangaratta, in Victoria, 

Chrysoberyls have been found in New South Wales ; spinel rubies, in 
New South Wales and Victoria; white topaz, in «ll the states; and 
yellow topaz, in Twstaania, Chalcedony, carnelian, onyx, and cat'seye 
are found in New South Wales; and it is probable that they ave also 
to be met with in the other states, particularly in Queensland. Zircon, 
tourmaline, garnet, and other gemstones of little commercial value are. 
found throughout Australasia. 

In South Australia some vory fine specimens of garnet were found, 
causing some excitement at the time, as the gems were mistaken for 
rubies. The stones were submitted to the examination of experts, 


3q 











‘The total value of the minerals raised in Australasia daring 
was £24,972,007, being £114,198 in excess of the value for 1899, 
had hitherto been the highest, The great advance of ‘ining in 
‘Western Australia and the increased activity displayed in 
in New South Wales were the chief contributing factors to this: 
result. Gold has always constituted the largest proportion of the value 
raised, but the search for this min ppm rinteane 
branches of the mining industry which are commanding more , 
ench year. At the prosent time the number of persons in Australasia 
who gain their liveli by mining is greater than at any previous 
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‘The total employment in ench branch of mining during 1901 


Noraber of Persons engaged in Mininy tor— 





wit 
8 
2000 
9771 
wut 


yo 6,400 wwe | 40H | 
tees | * ° ° 





*Noinformation, —_ Includes silver miners. 


@ greatest number of persons en; in mining is in New South 
where, ie Be the large employment afforded by the coal- 
8, the total is 


615; the greatest number of gold-miners is in 
0 ‘The total number of persons in the Commonwealth 
ining pursuits ix 113,462, and in view of the known resources whi 
development, this number is likely to be still further increased. 
¢ following table shows the value of the mineral production of each 
during the four years 1871, 1881, 1891 and 1901, as well as the 
per inhabitant for the whole of Australasit 








5,454,150 
3,812,102 
3,114,702 

613,990 
T445,772 
1,675,290 

22,016,000 
2,956,001 
00 | 24,972,007 


£ad. 
590 
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ear clave aula a ‘more than that of 1891, were in 
all ¢he ‘states with the Sconplioatol Nor Rok eens 
a bial dae Bebe £3,000 Tas to De eourda ea 
fall in the value of silver and ee hiteble Siero 
‘Western Australia and Tasman ae of the 
exceeded that of Wot ane 160 316, , mainly on necount of t] 
increase in the advanced in value Ei £1 
£7,235,653 meer oe period under review. The 
production was due to the output the Mount peli 
mines, In the other states, the increases were also eubstantial, rang 
from 42 per cent. in Victoria to 68 per cent. in South Australia. 
Peete the vaiue of the mii ii po 
the largest amount is shown by with £39 
at Peciiniabinr: Tasmania ranks Sora with £9 13s, Od. ; 
bitant 5 Queensland third, with £6 3% oe New 
fourth, with £4 5s, 4d.; and New Zealand 
Victoria follows with an average of £2 1is, ere per 
Australia the be peoanetion iret cohati lan mes was only £11 
itant for Aust was £5 9s, Od., 
foribeeates ponssiatt the Commonwealth was en 5a. 9d. 
i up Following tl i cine omit the Rec Bena, ine 
states durin, » distin; ling the Wit! 
to some of “the states the data seats te ae in ae a 
minerals," but not to such an extent as to seriously affoct the 
‘The column “other minerals" includes kerosene shale in 
Wales and kauri gam in New Zealand :— 





Copper. 




















* Inclusive of kauri gum of the value of £446,116. 
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‘The total mineral production to the end of 1901 is shown in the 
following table, in which the column “ other minerals” again includes 
kerosene shale and kauri gum :— 


‘omer 





s,g8.078| oot. soa[s.40e 44 soar | an rps 

"208,395 1,042,808 | 846,081 | S8/656,028 

2,249,002 | 4,003,566 | 2,821,080 | 890,420) Gi,025,074 
wemawz.o16 |" sales)... | on,baa| 26,871,008 

53 | 26,072 180,072 | $14,524 81,251,442 
2,956,886 | 3,021,405 | 7,270, 445,468 | 136,902 | 10/254,600 
fon rene i808 145,055, ¢28 [6,227,800 | 641,080,35 


30,306 §,804,567 [eri pa0gar | 78,065,801 


$2,880,108 | rer | ORn,AT A248 


* Inclusive of kauri gun) of the value of £10,775,945. 


Coal was the only mineral raised in New South Wales prior to 1852, 
and its production up to that date was valued at £279,923, Deducting 
that amount from the total value of Australasian minerals raised up to 
the end of 1901, the remainder, £620,594,323, represents the value of 
mineral production from 1852, equal to an average of £12,411,886 per 
annum for the fifty years. 














has been necessary 
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of these services that the budgets of the Australasian states reach 
such comparatively high figures. 
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‘until the resources of the statex are so developed that wool and wheat 
will no longer play the important part they do at present in the railway 
trade of the country, In 1895 | reductions were made in the New 
South Wales tariff; these account for a reduction in the revenue of the 
state during that and the three following while to other influences 
must be addled the financial crisis of 189 which had a num! effect, 
upon trade throughout the states comprised in the Commonwealth. It 
will be observed from the table that Western Australia and New Zealand 
are in a different position to the more important mainland states, The 

ial position of Western Australia is exceptional, being due to the 
opening up of the goldfields, and the influx of a large amount of capital, 
and, as the tariff was of a wide range, the importation necessarily involved 
a large customs revenue, while the trade expansion increased the earnings 
oftherailways. Theconfiguration of the colony of New Zealand renders 
it toa very great extent immune from the droughts that so much affect 
the mainland of Australia, and the financial crisis of 1893 had only a 
comparatively slight influence on its trade; the progress of trade in that 
colony was, therefore, fairly regular during the years when the finances 
of the mainland states were most disturbed, 

The establishment of the Commonwealth on the Ist January, 1901, 
necessitated the transfer of the Customs Department to the Federal 
Government ; and, by proclamation, the Postal, Telegraph, and Defence 
Departments were taken over on the 1st March of the same year. The 
receipts of the six states are inclusive of the surplus returned by the 
Commonwealth, but the expenditure excludes all Federal transactions. 
‘The finunces of the Commonwealth are dealt with on page 812, 

The revenue for cach state during the past ten years is shown in 
the following table. For New South Wales and New Zealand the 
figures shown for the years 1893 to 1895 inclusive, are those for the 
twelve months ended on the 31st December of the previous year ; 
while for the remainder of the period the fiscal year ended on the 
20th June in the former state, and on the 31st Mareh in New Zealand. 
‘The amounts given for Taxmania are for the year ended 3lat December 
prior to the years shown, while for the remaining states the financial 
year ends on the 30th June :-— 
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‘The expenditure per inhabitant for each state for the last ten years 
is as follows :— 
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Below will be found a statement showing the total revenue and 
expenditare of each state for the financial year 1901-2, with the amounts 


and New Zealand, asx given in the table, refands are 
excluded ; while for Queensland and Western Australia there is 
nothing in the published statements to show whether the amounts are 


‘gross or net :— 





Total, Per head of population, 


Revenue, Se Revenue. | Expenditure. 





+} 90 June, 1902, 
80 June, 1602. 
+) 30 June, 1903. 
90 June, 1902, 
30 Sune, 1902. | 


| 
6,152,899 | 6,016,925 


96,900,308 | 85,156,240 | 








* Including Northern Territory, 


As will be seen from the table, the revenue of the states in- 
cluded in the Commonwealth for the financial year 1901-2 w: 
£28,206,469, or £7 7s. 2d. per head of population, and the expendi 
ture £29,240,334, or £7 12s. 7d. per head, showing a total deficiency on 
the twelve months’ transactions of £1,033,865, The revenue of the 





states is mainly derived from taxation and public 
Peat ict Chere baie tired? brary nemer nce 
revenue Lecntorgi | 
were collected by the Federal Government, the balance, 
geaniclng expense of the Ceamatirred and bon Serve etee 
the states. balances amounted to £7,438,094, and 
£2,654,873 ; Elle are eee Cen 
£11,806,022, making altoget! 
from these sources, or 77°6 per cent, of the total 
For New Zealand, customs and excise duties yielded £2,291,349 
other taxation, £821,730 ; railways returned £1,869,489, and posts a 
£488,573 ; the receipts from the sources mentioned being 
141, or 88-9 per cent. of the total. It will thus be seen | 
the whole of Australasia the collections under the 














Below will be found a statement of the revenue in 1901-2 on the 
basis of a eRe ‘The average for the states included in the 
Commonwealth was £7 7s, 2d., and for the whole of Australasia was 
£7 8, 7d. per head, the amount ranging from ££ 15s, 24. in Tasmania: 
to £17 48, 2d. in Western Australia, The high revenue in the latter 
state is attributable to the influx of foreign capital consequent on the 
Aiscovery of the goldfields. While oversea goods entering the state ane 
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subject to the Federal tariff, importations from the other states are 
dutiable under the Special Western Australian Tariff, and as a conse- 
quence a importation of capital necessarily means a large custome 
revenve and traflic and earnings of the railways :>— 
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Dividing the revenue derived from taxation into that payable (a) 
directly and (6) indirectly by the people, the former including land ARE 
income taxes, stamp duties, &c., and the latter customs and excise, 
license fees, &e., the appended figures are obtained. The figures for 
the Commonwealth States include the collections of the Federal 
Government within each state as shown on page 815. As already 
stated, the Customs and Excise Duties were collected by the Common- 
wealth Gorernment during the year ended 30th June, 1902, and from 
the 9th October, 1901, were not determined by the state, but by the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth, 





‘Total Taxation, 1401-4, | Ter head af population, 


State, ——- — 
Direct, | tadirect. | Total. | Direct 
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Comparing these figures with the returns for the year 1831, which 
are given below, it will be found that the general tendency has been to 





lirect taxation of the people, ae 
the shrinkage in other revenue. | 
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tes differ consid us, 
44 Ay cled of the aera, ‘Tasmania in 1901-2 was decived Gee 
while in New Zealand the proportion was 13-36 per cent, 

in Gauaialend, 6:22 per cent, ; in Victoria, 10 per eats in We ‘Westerns 
Anstralia, 4-29 per cent.; in South Australia, 10: cent. ; es 
New South Wales, only 5°94 per cent, The com 

seeing 29 storming the large territorial revenue that Xtw 
Wales is te enough to possess, 

Tn all the states probate duties are levied, and oF 
Australian and Queensland, land and income taxes. 


with fow exemptions, all incomes are taxed as well as the 

of joint-stock companies, and in Western Australia a di and 
companies tax has also been introduced since the close of the financial 
year 1898-9. In the edition of this work for 1895-6 the ougee 
the probate and succession duties, and in the land and income taxes, 

were traced ; the cGeortpiert given below deals only with the duties ax 
they stand at the present time. 


Propare axp Succession Duries. 7 


Naw South Wales—In this state a duty of 1 per cent. was | 
to the end of the year 1899 on the value of the real and ul 
of a testator or intestate, and on settlements of property 
after death, provided the value of the Tene was less than 
2 cent. was payable ‘on estates of the value of £5,000 and 

3 per cent, upon and under £25,000 ; cent. 
upon £25,000 and under nd 5 per cent, upon ‘esd000 000 and 
upwards, Estates not exceeding £200 in gross value were: 
duty. On the 22nd December, 1899, an amending Act was assented 
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to, under which the following duties on the estates of deceased persons 
are now payable :— 





Exceeding | ex Ttnye 
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Only one-half of these rates is payable on the net amount received 
by the widow, children, and grand-children of the testator or intestate, 
provided the total value of the estate is not more than £50,000 after 
all debts have been paid. 

Victoria.—The succession duties in foree in Victoria are the same 
us those levied in New South Wales under the 1899 Act, with the 
exception that on estates exceeding £1,000, but not exceeding £5,000, 
an exemption of £1,000 is allowed in Victoria. The conditions as to 
half-rates payable by widows, children, and grand-children, on amounts 
received by them, are the same as in New South Wales, 

Queensland.—A succession duty of 2 per cent. is levied in Queens- 
Iand on ‘property acquired by a person on the death of its former 
owner when the vlue of the property is £200 and under £1,000; 3 per 
cent. is chargeable upon property valued at £1,000 and under £: A 
‘TE per cent. upon £2,500 and under £5,000; 6 per cent, upon £5,000 
and under £10,000; 8 per cent. upon £10,000 and under £20,000 ; 
and 10 per cent. upon £20,000 and upwards. No duty is levied 
on estates under the net value of £200, When the successor is 
the wife or husband or lineal issue of the predecessor, one-half of 
these rates only is charged; and when the successor is a stranger in 








i stranger i 
rps When the person taking r h 
wer, descendant, or ancestor, ‘tor Tr cana 
poe if the value is £500 and under £700; if £700 


000, 2 per cent. ; £1,000 and under £2,000, 3 per oat aaa 


seeder e008 5) pron £5000 jeer te 
£5,000 and under £7,000, 44 per cer baat at 
5 per cent. ; £10,000 and ‘urtige 16,00 i pe £15,00 
under £20,000, 6 per cont. ; £20,000 and w ‘000, 6h per 
£30,000 and under £40,000, 7 per cent. 5. povoned where! 
7} por cent. ; £60,000 and under £80,000, 8 per cen 
mabe £100,000, 81 per cent. ; £100,000 and under ‘$150,000, 
cent, ; £150,000 ai under £200, Pati vibe and ; 
ied 10 per cent. one-half of 

e m taki he 
the widow of th det : 
estate is under £2,000. en the property i by: 
sister, or a descendant of a brother or sister, or a person in any 
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degree of collateral consanguinity to the deceased person, settlor, or 
Se nal Pte cont. coe if the net present value is under 
£200 ; if £2 under £300, 14 per cent. ; and under £400, 
2 per cent. ; £400 and under £700, 3 per cent.; £700 and under 
£1,000, 34 per cent. ; £1,000 and under £2,000, 4 per cent, ; £2,000 
and under £3,000, 5 per cent. ; £3,000 and under £5,000, 6 per cent. ; 
£5,000 and under £10,000, 7 per cent. ; £10,000 and under £15,000, 
3 per cent. ; £15,000 and ander £20,000, 9 per cent. ; and £20,000 and 
upwards, 10 per cent. M 
Western Australia.—Probate (uty is payable on the estates of deceased 
and upon settlements of property to take effect after the death 
of the donor, with the exception of ante-nuptial settlements, on all post- 
settlements made in pursuance of an agreement entered into 
iarriage, all settlements, on or for the wife, or her issue, or the 
issue of the settlor, of property which hes accrued to the settlor after 
the marringe in right of bis wife; and upon all settlements made in 
favour of » purchaser or encumbrancer in good faith and for valuable 
consideration. The duty is imposed on the net value of the estate 
aiter all debts have been paid. The lowest sum subject to taxation 
is £1,500, and this sum is likewise exempted when the net value of the 
estate is less than £2,500, but when this value is exceeded no 
exemption is made. The rates of duty are as follow 


£1,500 and under £2,500 (on excess of £1,500) 


with half these rates when the beneficiaries comprise the parent, issue, 
|, wife, or issue of husband or wife of the de 

Tasmania,—In this state duties are imposed on probates of wills and 
Tetters of administration. The duty is levied on the net value of the 

estate of the testator or intestate. When the amount is 
under £100 no duty is payable; when it is £100 and not more than 
£500 the duty is 2 per cont.; and when it is £500 and upwards the 
duty is 3 per cent. Life policies are exempt from taxation. 

New Zealand.—The following duties are imposed in New Zealand on 
‘the final balance of the real and personal property left by a testator or 
intestate ; on settlements of property taking effect after the death of 
‘the settlor ; and on property made over by deed of gift taking effect 
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‘during the lifetime ofthe donee, and not bong ps ; 
| in consideration of marriage, or in favour of a bonayide purchaser 
or encumbrancer in return for valuable consideration :— ot 
Not exceeding £100 .... 
£100 and not exceeding £1,000— 


with 3 cent. additional in the case of in blood, « 
Adopted ‘childven, Tt is provided that no duty shall be pes 
see pecsing ataclutaly nin ths poaieeicnece ive ww of the 
si Ca gleeseietonent eyrerrmyaiine ae half-rates 
shall be payable on property acqui ¢ children, 
i of the testator or intestate. It is further provided 
in which a life estate or interest is , 
death of her husband, or hy the widower on the « 
of his wife, payment of duty shall’ be made in ordinary course if 


ty a capital value which would give an annual return of 
Say in £500 if Pseted at 6 per cent., and when the is 


of lower value the widow or widower shall obtain a refund not 
50 per cent. of the duty. 


Laxp axp Ixcome Taxation tx New Sour Wares. 


Tn New South Wales, land tax is levied on the w value 5 
the present rate being Id. in the £ An exemption of £240 is allowed, 
and if the unimproved value is in excess of this sum a deduction equal 
to the exemption is made, but when a person or company holds several 
blocks of land only one sum of £240 may be deducted from the aggre- 
gate unimproved value. Also, when a block of land is the 

wr is allowed to deduct from the amount of his tax a sum which 
i ey e bea tax: oy iy the motes on the interest 

eri rom the mortgage of the whole property, including 

ments. The exemptions from taxation ‘Compelas Crown: Fa ie 
subject to right of purchase, or held under special or conditional lense, 
or as homestead elections, other lands vested in His Majesty or his 
representatives ; Innds vested in the Railway Commissioners; lands 
belonging to or vested in local . 
cemeteries, and commons; 
exclusively for or in connect i > hospitals, insti- 
tutions, and other public ch and chapels, the Cake 
and its affiliated colleges, the Sydney Grammar School, and - 
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Seevomend enn for mclogial agredinral, pasloraly or hesioeral 
‘trustees: for ‘ical, agricultural, pastoral, or hor 

show purposes, or for other anise ASHES ipcperh Should the 
tax remain unpaid for w period of two years after it becomes due the 
Commissioners may, after giving another year’s notice, let the land for 
# period not exceeding three years, or, with the permission of a Judge 
of the Supreme Court, sell so much of it as may be necessary for the 
payment of the tax, with fines, costs, and expenses added. 

A tax is also imposed upon so much of every income as may be in 
exeess of £200, except in so far as it is derived from the ownership 
or use or cultivation of land upon which land tax is payable ; the present 
rate being 6d. in the £. The exemptions include the revenues of local 
authorities ; the income of life assurance societies and of other societies 
and companies not carrying on business for purposes of profit or gain, 
and not being income derived from mortgages ; the dividends and profits 
of the Savings Bank of New South Wales and the Post Office Sayii 
Bank ; the funds and income of registered friendly societies and ti 
unions; the income and revenues of all ecclesiastical, churitable, and 
educational institutions of a public character; and income accruing to 
foreign investors from Government stock. The regulations provide that 
in the case of every eles its income shall be taken as the income of 
the company in New South Wales and from investments within the 
state. Public companies are not allowed the exemption of £200. 

‘The receipts from the land and income taxes since their imposition 
were a5 follows. The amounts are exclusive of refunds :— 


Year. | Land Tax, Income Tax. 





190,315, 





The irregularities noticeable in the first three years are due to the 
difficulties inseparable from the introduction of a system of direct 
taxation; the returns for 1899 and subsequent years are under normal 
conditions. 

The value of land assessed for taxation purposes is £124,015,000; 
but the owners of estates valued at £10,000,000 could not be discovered, 
while £13,200,000 represents the value of land falling below the 
minimum taxable value (£240). As an exemption of £240 is allowed 
for each person, the taxable amount is further reduced by £9,600,000 ; 
exemptions in respect of mortgages described in the text still further 
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The nomber of owning land in New South — 
110,00, the deduction alowed by Taw raced 
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Siie Sesree Uaie $ taation 30 mot wah quale ither in regard to 


their number or amount, and during the 
follows :— 


T dnlaharceostuadcarnioes con eareee 
years, It remem! represent: ao 

‘of the incomes derived from New South Wales, ax incomes derived from 
Jand, or the use or occupancy of land, are not taxable. The amounts: 
given are the net earnings :— 


£ 
£200 and under £250, 6,138 | 1,370,404 
3,814 | 1,024,882 | 3,830 
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Lanxp anv Ixcome Taxatrox tx Vicronta. 

‘The Land Tax Act in ‘force in Victoria was passed with the: of 
pelgoning aston For this parpose it was declared that all 
th estates” should be subject to taxation ; thata “landed estate ” 
should consist of one or more blocks of land not more than Smiles apart 
which possessed an area of upwards of 640 acres anda capital 
value of more than ; that the value dn exeess of £2,500 should 
be taxed at the rate of 1} per cent. per annum, but that only one 
exemption should be allowed to a person or company owning more than 
one “Ianded estate”; and that the-assessment of the capital value of 
the “landed estate” should be based upon the average number of 
which it was estimated to be able to maintain, £4 per acre being 
ax the value of land which could carry 2 sheep or more to that ares; 
£3 per-nere if it could carry only 1} sheep; £2 per acre if it-could 
carry only 1 sheep, and £1 if it could not maintain an average of asingle 
sheep to the acre. 

‘The rate of income tax payable in the state varies according to the 
source whence the income is derived and the taxable amount of such 
income. On incomes derived from personal exertion 4d. in the £ 
ais payable up to £1,200 ; on every £ in excess of this sum up to 
£2,200, 6d.; and on every £in excess of £2,200, 8d.; double these rates 
being payable on incomes the produce of property within the state. All 
incomes of and under £200 escape taxation, and this sum is exempted 
in all cases in which the income is higher, but no exemption is allowed 
if the taxpayer has been absent from Victoria for six consecutive 
amonths in the year during which the income was received, Land and 
buildings used by the owner for residential purposes are regarded as re- 
turning an income of 4 per cent. on the capital value ; and the income of 
companies whose head office is not within the state is taken to be such 
& proportion of the total dividends of the company as the receipts or 
assets and liabilities (ns may be prescribed) in Victoria bear to the total 
receipts or assets and liabilities, It is provided that shipowners whose 
principal place of business is outside the state shall pny £5 for every 
£100 received for the carriage of Victorian passengers, goods, and mails. 
Tn the case of sales of property, where the principal is not a resident of 
Victoria, the taxable amount of his income derived from such sale or 
dlisposal of property is assessed at 5 per cent. of the total amount for 
which the property was sold or otherwise disposed of, unless it should 
be proved to the satisfaction of the Commissioner that the amount 
received was Jess than 5 per cent, when a corresponding reduction 
will be made. The exemptions include the income of the state, 
local authorities, savings banks, University of Melbourne and affiliated 
colleges, Working Men's College, schools of mines, technical schools, 
réligions bodies, registered friendly societies, building societies, mwd 
trade unions ; of sovieties and public bodies not carrying on business for 
purposes of gain to shareholders or members ; of mutual life assurance 





purposes 
peta > pecan paras ply nad the following table gives the 
number of taxpayers of each class, with the area, assessed capital value, 
and other particulars of taxable 
ot i 


ae 


I, (2 sheep 95 104,482 082 
1. te escapee 00 , 1088 
mL (tahoe ‘per acre) 7 158 | 8,457,558 
TV: (loss than 1 sheep per acre) 3,524,813 


Total . e 9,507,526 | 118,8t4 


The number of payers of income tax in Victoria is 34,513, of y= 
28,464 are residents, and 6,049 are non-residents, the majority of 
latter having incomes less than £2000 year. The taxpayers are divided 
into persons deriving income from personal exertion and income from 
property, and 18,536 belong to the former and 13,871 to the latter 
class, while 1,053 belong to both classes, The following is a statement 
of the taxpayers and their incomes according to the latest assessment, 
the tax payable being for the year 1901 ; 





| Tota! Taxpayers. 
== | 


Persoval |, 
Kxertion, 





£201 to £1,5 P 

£1,201 to £2,200 

£2/201 and upwards 
Total 
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‘The exemption of £200 is not allowed to absonteos, hence the 
ance in the table of incomes under that amount. This denial fal ef the 
usual exemption of £200 to absentees benefits the revenue to the extent 
of about £11,750. 

The number of absentees and the incomes were as shown in the 
following statement ; included in the total taxpayers were seventy-nine 
persons obtaining income both from personal exertion and property, so 

that the actual number of absentee income-tax payers was 5,970 >— 





Absentee Taxpayers. | Taxable Incomes, 





£201 to £1,200 
£1,201 to £2,200 
£2,201 and upwards 


Total... ss a 705 | 4,044 | 219,040 | 732,805 








The annual assessments, and the revenue obtained from all sources 
since the imposition of the income tax, were as follows :— 





‘Tax Assessed. 


Personal 
Exertion, 





£ 
169,946 
168,320 
} } 178,619 
+) 89 i 172,721 
: 20 | 90 | 213,295 
” -| i 89,005, 194, 14h 





‘The revenue in arrears is the difference between the total of the 
second and third columns and the last column, 


Ixcome Axp Divipenn Taxes 18 QUEENSLAND. 


The Income Tax Act became law in November, 1902, and provided 
for the imposition of a tax on the income of all persona, except males 
under the age of 21 years and all females whose incomes do not 
respectively amount to £150. The rates levied are: (1.) Tf the total 
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income does not amount to £100, » fixed sumof 108 | 
but does not amount: 


relatives up to the amount of £26; premiums on 
£50; payments for superannuation or into friendly 
calls or ‘ibutions to companies in liquidation. 

Dividend tax is collected 8 ieee on - Vv 
pablic. ‘The rate on dividends declared 

in nea their head office oe chine place of business in 
vided when the operations of such a 

bayou! te rata stutyohll salp Panes on so much Cre, ae 
as is proportionate to the average capital employed withi 
Tn the case of companies which have not their head office in: 
and which are not companies carrying on insurance business. 
duty is payable on tae react inue, is as aa the eee os 
the average amount of capital em in the state during the year as 
fcrinicet alts is ‘aT aversion capital of the company; and in the 
case of insurance companies duty is payable at the rate of 20s. for every 
£100 or part of £100 of gross premiums received. An bea 
allowed in the case of mining companies, the tax of 1s, per £ being 
payable only: on dividends over and above those applied in repayment 
of the expenditure actually incurred by the company before the declara~ 
tion of the first dividend in respect of labour or pateria) eee 
developing the mine, and in repayment of three-fourths of the cost of 
machinery ereeted for the raising of ores and other materials from the 
mine, 

‘An adilitional tax, called’ the “Totulisator Tax,"" is imposed at the 
rate of 24 per cent. of moneys received by conductors.of authorised 
totalisators in connection with horse races, 


Lasp ann Txcome Taxatiox 1 Sourm Avsrranta. 
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resident out of the state for two years, is increased by 20 percent. The 
exemptions to the land tax comprise Crown lands which are not subject to 
pub agreement for sale or right of purchase, Park lands, public roads, 
tic cemeteries, and other public reserves, and land used solely for 
or charitable purposes, or used by any Institute under the pro- 
visions of the Institute Act of I874. Tt is provided that an assessment 
= be made every three years, and that the distribution of the tax shall 
be made to the proprietary interest held in the land: It is 
farther provided that if the payment of the tax has been in arrear for 
a period ee years tho Commissioner may, after giving another year's 
notice of his intention, let the land from year to year, and after deducting 
from the rents the amount of tax, with costs and expenses, hold the 
balance for the benefit of the owner ; or he may even go so far as to 
petition the Supreme Court for permission to sell so much of the land as 
may be necessary for the payment of the tax and costs and ex 
‘The income tax varies according to the source whence the meome is 
derived. On incomes derived from personal exertion the rate imposed 
ix 4). in the £ up to and includigg £800, and 6d, for every £ in 
excess of that sum, Tyith double these rates on incomes the produce of 
ty, The sum exempted from taxation is £200, without any 
Fimbation. The exemptions from taxation comprise the incomes of 
municipal corporations and district councils; of companies, public 
bodies, and societies not carrying on business for purposes of gain to be 
divided amongst shareholders or members; and of friendly societies. 
Land and buildings occupied by the owner for residential purposes are 
taken ay returning an income of 5 per cent. on the capital value, and 
the income of a company is declared to be the produce of property for 
taxation pu 
The net receipts from land tax during the past ten years are shown 
Lelow. The unimproved value, determined on the vettlement of appeals 
from assessment, is at present £27,538,316, and as the receipts show, 
thers has been no great alteration in the assessed value since the tax 
was first imposed. 





| Land’ Tax, 





| 
1897 73,180 
1898 TRI94 
1890 78,228, 
1900 77,981 
1901 78,983 


ers of income tax during 1907 number 9,632, viz, 7,922 on 
prtied exertion, 752 on property, and 958 on both personal exertion 
and property. The taxable incomes from personal exertion amount to 
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£2,200,319, and from property, £962,104. The incomes for the three 
years, 1899 to 1901, were :— — 


Tee: Number of Taxable Amount 





1800 
1900 
‘1901 





‘These sums do not t the total income, 
exemptions allowed by law to incomes under £200. 
the total incomes subject to taxation were : 

esd ie apenas 


on 8,858 incomes 


Tneluded in the taxable incomes are those of 135 persons not resident 
Hoe Sate, 0881S compen, both Local and with desl aaa aa 
e 

The receipts from income tax during the last ten years are shown in 
Ge item ae re ‘ “a 


Divipexy axp Companies Tax 1s Wesrens AvsTRaLia. 


Of all the states, Western Australia was the last to introduce the 
system of direct taxation ; but, the field of taxation was restricted te 
the income and dividends of companies, The Act authorising this 
taxation is known as the Companies Duty Act of 1899. The main 
object aimed/at by Parliament in sanctioning this paral taxation of 
incomes was to secure to the state some portion of the golden barvest 
of the mining fields ; and although the Act has not been st 

i ik en full estimate of its effects to be obtained, 

rs of it puso see it would scare 

capital away from the state—have not been, and are not likely to be, 
realised. Tt was originally proposed that the charges should be—5 per 
cent, on dividends, whether called by the name of dividends, benuses, 
profits, interest, or any other term; but on bonuses of insurance com= 
panies, 1 per cent. only. Ultimately, life insurance companies were 
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exempted from the operation of the Act, and fire and marine insurance 
requi i i ‘All other in- 
panies and banka, were to pay on their declared profits, 
companies on their dividends. In view of the Act being 
ion of an experimental character, it was thought 
desirable to limit its existence to a period of about, three years, 
vision was therefore made that the measure should only remain in 
force until the 31st December, 1902, e 
The net receipts from the tax on companies during the past three 
years were as follows :— 
Amount of Tax received. 


8117 
+ 83,971 
~ 81,175 


Lanp axp Income Taxation 1x TASMANIA. 
‘The land tax payable in Tasmania is at the rate a fa in the £on 


the total capital value of land, with a deduction of {d.in the £ on 
account of mortgages. The exemptions comprise land the property of a 
municipal corporation or other local authority, or of a registered friendly 
society ; the site of a State school under the Education Department; 
of « public library or museum; of the Tasmanian Museum ; of a hos~ 
pital or benevolent asylum or other building used solely for charitable or 
religious purposes, or land vested in trust for public purposes; public 
Roles cemeteries which are not owned by joint-stock or public com- 
panies ; and public reserves, gardens, and recreation grounds. Crown 
lands held on lease are also exempted from taxation, but if they have 
been purchased on credit the occupier is required to pay tax, provided 
one-half of the price has been paid or has become due. “The owner of 
the land is looked to directly for the amount of the tax, unless he 
resides out of the state or cannot be found, in which case the occupier 
becomes responsible, but is allowed to deduct the sum from the amount 
of his rent. The Commissioner has power to let the land if the tax 
remains unpaid six months after it has become due, or, with the approval 
of a Judge of the Supreme Court, to sell it if the tax has remained 
unpaid for two years; and it is provided that the balance of the pro- 
ceeds, after the amount of the tax, with costs and expenses, has been 
deducted, shall be handed over to the owner of the rented property or 
the original owner of the property which has been sold, As the value 
of the land rated is declared by Jaw to be the sum which the fee simple 
would sell for, the tax is not purely a land tax, but a tax on real estate 

The Income Tax Act formerly in force in the state provided that 8d. 
per £ should be payable on incomes derived from personal exertion, 
‘1s. per £ on incomes the produce of property, and 1s, per £ on the 
profits of public companies. The chief exemptions were the revenues 
of municipal corporations and other local authorities; incomes of 





‘of 
mpl fem tensions bot caly 280 wan exenpled eben th ata 
00 and did not exceed £400 ; and no: was allowed 


both sources, no 
payable if the total amount exceeded £150 and the 
property was leas than £100 ; but when the income 
sources exceeded £150 in amount and was less than £400, » certain 


provided the part derived from was lest 

than £100, or the part derived from personal exertion was less: 
the deduction, however, was to be made in such a manner that the 
amount of tax: pear pcre 
had been dorived either from Scene 
Act on the 31st December, S07, 
A ing Act was passed, providing for the’ eo of 
eal Sos ne ‘uende and nemo of ompen 
only, and further continuing Sian ene ae 
became law in 1899, extending the period tot iit Deny BE 

The land tax of Tasmania is levied on a capital 
Garcon codon from Eo i000 ah 
estates subject to 1 numbered 44,417. 
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tux, or more ly corn) dividend tax, is levied 
, to. repeat ine, eet ‘of the tax being 
from a few large mining companies. returns for the Inst 








27,65 


15,140 
2.997 





17,533 











Laxp axp Income Taxation tn Naw Zratanp. 


Tn New Zealand the Land and Income Tax Assessment Act imposes 
® tax upon incomes and an ordinary tax upon land and mortgages, the 
amount of which it is provided shall be fixed annually by # Rating 
Act; and also an additional graduated tax upon the unimproved value 
of land, the rates of which are fixed by the Assemment Act. The rate 
of the ordinary tax upon land and mortgnges at present stands at Td. 
in the £ of capital value, It is provided that the owner of any land 
shall pay the tax on the actual value of his land, and also on the value 
of any mortgages which he may hold over other Jand, less the value of 
improvements, and of any mortgage which may be owing on his land. 
Tf, then, the net value does not exceed £1,500, an exemption of £500 
is allowed, but for every £2 by which the net value exceeds the sum of 
£1,500’ the exemption of £500 is reduced by £1, so that when the value 
reaches the sum of £2,500 there is no exemption at all Tn the ewse of 
Jand owned and mortgages held by persons incapacitated by age, HL 
health, or other cause from earning further income’ from business or 
employment, the exemption of £500 is raised to £2,000 if the annual 
income produced by the land and mortgages does not amount to a I 
sum than £200. Mortgages ave treated as Isnd, and the holder is 
allowed tlie exemption of £500 from the ordinary tax. 
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The graduated land tax is imposed on all land 
<a etlee etnp ee bri Beeman irra 
between two taxes 
tax, and no siege llores peepee 


£150,000 and under £170,000, 
1a. 5 £190,000 and under £210,000, Lid. ; and £210,000 
2d. per £.; and it is furtber provided that an absentee, who 
to bea Die! been Satan sofepeae 
for a period years or more, a graduated tax 
ont aAdisional to Whe achedla ratea = 

It is provided that returns of land and shall 
biennially, Purchasers of Crown lands on credit are liable to taxation, 
and the owner of a leasehold interest in land is liable to taxation in 
respect of the value of such interest. The exemptions comprise 
lands; lands vested inthe Railway Commissioners and in local 
‘ing bodies ; land used solely in connection with a place of hip ¢ 
a place of residence for the clergy of any religious body, or in 
tion with public schools established under the Education Act of 1877, 


cemetery or burial-ground ; the ground or place of meeting of 
cultural society, provided it be the property of such pie r the] 
of meeting of a friendly society or Masonic lodge, or of a regi 
building society ; land used for the purposes of public charitable tt 
tions constituted under the Hospitals and Charitable Institutions Act, 
and of other charitable institutions not carried on for gain or profit ; pub 
gardens, domains, or recreation or other public reserves not occupied - 

a tenant, and all public roads and streets ; land owned and ocen by 
Maoris, and not leased to or occupied by any person other than’ 
Maori owner ; and any public railway, including the land occupied and 
used as t way and for yards, stations, and sheds, and all build 
ings for the purposes of railway traflic only, Further 

comprise all land owned and mortgages held by any friendly society 
within the meaning of the Act; all land owned and tga 
any savings bank constituted under the Savings Bank Act of 1858 ; 
land owned and mortgages held by the Commissioners of Sinking Funds: 


: 
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under the Public Debts Sinking Funds Act of 1868, or by the trustees 
of any local authority whose revenues are exempt from taxation ; and 
all mortgages held by or on behalf of any charitable institution. 

Still another exemption is provided for, namely, all land owned and 
™ held by or on behalf of any religious body, the proceeds of 
which and mortgages are devoted to the support of aged or infirm 
ministers, or of widows or orphan children of ministers. It is also 
declared that native land occupied by any other person than the Maori 
owner shall be subject to one-half of the ordinary land tax in respect 
of the Maori landowner's interest therein, while being exempt from the 
graduated tax, and that all mortgages held by or in trust for Maoris 
shall be liable to the payment of ordinary land tax. Mortgages held 
by banking companies are reached by the income tax ; and land owned 
and mortgages held by any registered building society are exempted 
from taxation, the profits derived by members being subject to income 
tax. In the event of land being undervalued, the Commissioner may 
give notice to the owner, within twelve months of the signing of 
the assessment roll, that he must increase the value of the land to the 
sum placed upon it by the taxation authorities, If the owner ix not 
willing to increase the value to the sum notified by the Commissioner, 
he may appeal to the Resident Magistrate to assess the value; bur 
should he neither adopt this course nor consent to the Commissioner's 
valuation within thirty days, the Commissioner may recommend that 
the Government shall purchase the land at the returned value plus 
10 percent. On the other hand, if the owner is not satisfied with the 
value at which the land has been assessed, whether by the Board of 
Review or not, he may call upon the Commissioner to reduce the valua- 
tion to a certain sum or to purchase the land at this price. 

‘The income tax is payable upon income derived from employment and 
from business, including investments other than those in mortgages of 
land, upon which ordinary land tax is levied. An exemption of £300 
is allowed to every person domiciled in the colony, this concession being 
withheld from absenteex; but no exemption ix allowed to a public 
company. The rate of tax is 6d. in the £ on the first taxaule £1,000, 
and Is on every additional £, except in the case of public companies, 
which pay 1s. per £on the whole sum. The income of public companies 
is declared to be the amount of dividends earned, sums carried to reserve 
fund, and any other profits made or income derived by such companies. 
To this provision exception is made in the case of banking companies, 
insurance companies, shipping companies, and loan, building, and 
investment companies, It is provided that every banking company 
shall be assessed for income tax at the rate of 7s, 6d, per £100 of 
the average of the total liabilities and assets for the four quarters 
of the preceding year. T reholdera of ioan, building, and invest- 
mnent companies are personally taxed upon the amount of income derived 
from such societies. The regulations declare that a person or company 
engaged in business as the owner or charterer of shipping shall be 
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March, 1902, of which £234,000 came from u 
£79,000 from graduated tax, the latter amount ing £6,000 eol- 
lected from absentees, ‘The total value of land subject: to 

about £30,175,000 out of a total unimproved value of £61, 

‘The following is a statement of the tex levied during the past five 
ears :— —— 





Ontinery | Graduated | ‘Total amount 
Tas. t Land Tax, of Land Tax. 
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‘The ineome tax returns have shown great expansion during the last 
two years; indeed, the yield shows substantial increases in almost every 
{year since the first imposition of the tax. The revenue obtained during 
each of the last ten years was as follows :-— 


Nearended | moome Tox { Your-endet | Income ‘Tax 
ist March, Pal, |) Bist March | Paid. 
l 





£ 
7 115,210 
| 315,480 
123,721 
| 173,809 
105,504 | 179,897 





‘The number of taxpayers for 1902 was 6,556, including 620'absertees 
and 538 companies. ¢ total incomes assessed for taxation amounted 
to £6,105,464, but the taxable amount was reduced to £4,486,064 by 
exemptions, ‘The incomes of companies are assessed at ‘£1,989, 734, 
and of absentees £153,218, 


Revence Prom Direcr Taxatioy. 


The following table shows the amount of revenue received from the 
various sources of direct taxation during the year 1901-2 :— 





Samp Dution. =, 


| Tacome ——e 
‘ac | i = 
| Probate. | ‘Other. | | 


2 | | 


State. 





27 | 234,309 | 301, Sst 
96 | 164,569 seal 


190,315 i 
220,629 





1,987 __ | 824,790 | 602,088 
J nos 621 | (218 876 | 312,836 | 170,397 


1, mai 434 aah 026 | 682, 385 161,893 3,213,278 
i 





| 


includes £7,078 from Totaliastor Tax. ¢ From Companioy Tax. 
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Dealer sctice of treating as ordinary revenue money derived from the 
aule and occupation of Crown lands obtains in all the states, and the 
money so raised forms one of the largest items of their income The 
propriety of so doing is open to grave doubt, but the argument used in 
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in South Australia the revenue from land sales is only slightly over 
£41,000. 


ee soptinge tid vetoes ot land ‘seyentua to Teas f 
ee oceupation, the following table shows the tiger 

















Compared with 1881, the land revenue for 1901-2 shows ; al 
decline, amounting to ” £1,790,399 for the states included in ¢ 
Commonwealth, and to £2,091,720 for the whole of Australasia ‘The 
falling-off is found entirely in the amount of revenue from sales, that 
derived from rents having largely increased. However, general remarks 

ppailete to all the states can scarcely be made. New South Wales 

tained £2,483,338 from land sales in I8S1, out of a total of £4, 691,672 
for all the states, or more than one-half; while from occupation its 
revenue was £337,651 1,005,441, or little more than one-third, 
In 1901-2 the reve of the state from sales amounted to 
£1,269, 559 —still a large amount, but £1,213,779 short of the He 
of 1881. In regard to occupation, a different condition of 
disclosed. The receipts in New South Wales during 1901-2 
£732,015, or an increase of B04 364 as compared with Beit tin 
amounting to 48-8 per cent. of the total of the states comprising the 
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or to 43-H)per cent. of the total for Australasia, The 
following are the figures for 1901-2 ;— 


wo| auwme me 


858,243 1,497,531 Ey ‘k 


68,011), "181,608) 240,01 
020,254 1,670,1803,005,308 0 8 4 


Tn all the states, New South Wales and Victoria excepted, a general 
sinking fund is established to assist in the redemption of public loans 
on’ maturity, and in New South Wales and Victoria special ba 
funds have been inaugurated in connection with portions of the I 
funded stocks, The desirability of establishing a general sinking fand 
ison all sides admitted, and a portion of the proceeds of land sales 
could with advantage be set apart from the general revenue and devoted 
to this purpose. Victoria deals with a portion of the proceeds from 
the sale of Crown lands apart from the general revenue, and at the 
close of the financial year 1890-1 « som of £578,740 derived from 
that source’ had been placed tothe credit of the Railway Construction 
Account; while since that year various sums amounting to £678,532 
have been appropriated on account of the * Land Sales by Auction 
Fand” for expenditure on public works, and a total of £298,686 has 
been received from sales, &c., leaving a debit balance of £379,846 on 
the 30th June, 19U1. 








Heaps op Exresprrons: 


The amount disbursed by the Government of New South Wales is far 
larger than that expended by any other state of the group ;! in the last 
financial year it exceeded the expenditure of Victoria by £3,612,324, 
was nearly twice as great as that of New Zealand, and was over 
one million more than the united expenditure of Queensland, South 
Australia, and Western Australia. hike is chiefly owing to the’abeence 
of a complete system of local government in New South Wales and 
the system of centralisation already referred to. Below will be found a 


38 
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statement of the expenditure of each state during the financial year 
1901-2 :— eal 








Tt will be seen from the foregoing statement that for the states of 
the Commonwealth 27-4 per cent. of the whole expenditare is for 
working the railways—a service not undertaken the rom 
in the United Kingdom and the United States. Public instruction 
accounts for 72 per cent., and interest on the public debt, 28-3 per 
cent. For the whole of Australasia the corresponding pees 
are :—Railways, 26-4; public instruction, 7; and interest on 
public debt, 28-7 per cent. 

Adopting the ‘clastiication of expenditure used in the ling table, 
the amounts per inhabitant of each province are given ~ Itmay be 
here mentioned that in New South Wales, and to some extent in South 
Australia and Western Australia, the tramways are the ‘of tho 
State, and are under the same management as the railways, with which 
they are included in the various statements in this sub-chapter relating 
to revenue and expenditure :— 
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The most remarkable feature in the general expenditure of the 
Australasian states is the am eae of the amount required to pay 
interest and charges on the public debt, both in regard to the rate 
head and the proportion of total revenue thus hypothecated. The 
proportion for the states of the Commonwealth is 28°33 per cent. of 
the total expenditure, or £2 3s. 3d. per head of population, and for the 
whole of Australasia 28:75 per cent., or £2 3s, 9d, per head, Theactual 
expenditure for each state during 1901-2 was as shown below. The 
amounts given are actual payments made during the financial year, 
and do not rey it the interest abilities of that period, the amounts 
af which will be found on page 1020 :— 





Interest and Changes on Public Debt. 


Porhead | Proportion of 


Total. of 
Population, | Expenditure. 





® 
a 


fm 
25:16 
27-59 
3732 
3740 
LEB 
37°66 
28-33 
30°82 


2875 
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Western Australia, 
‘Tasmania... 


«| ee| S-nade 
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Commonwealth 
New Zealand ... 


Anstralasi 
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A casual glance at the figures quoted will lend colour to the suggestion 
sometimes hazarded that the states are too rapidly mortgaging their 
resources, and that the expense of the public debt will prove a greater 
burthen than can easily be borne. However true this may be so far as 
any individual state is concerned, it is certainly erroneous as re; 
the whole of Australasia. Out of the sum of £8,283,395 required to pay 
interest and charges on the public debt by the states of the Common- 
wealth during 1901-2, £3,804,504 was directly recouped by the net 
revenue from public railways, while water supply and sewerage yielded 
a further sum of £371,457 making a total of £4,175,961. For the 
whole of Australasia, the sum required to pay interest and charges on 
the public debt was £10,106,334, but of this £4,763,887 was directly 
recouped, viz, £4,392,996 by the net revenue from railways, and 
£370,891 by water supply and sewerage, Besides this, there is a large 
indirect revenue obtained by each of the states from the opening-up of 
its public lands, and from the construction of breakwaters, wharves, 
bri and other works of public utility. But even these advan’ 
might have been bought at too high a price if production had not 
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items of Australasian production. 
. —_ 
Absvsren Revenve axp Expenpirene —— 


in which the public accounts of the states are presented Ine 
regarding the actual requirements 
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‘Tt will be seen that none of Lrobpremcactonmiepadmaoeae. ‘its 
‘services du 1901-2, after interest on capital 
had been aeons owing chiefly Susan decrease in the revenue of 
most of the states, due to the prolonged drought. The next table shows 
the adjusted expenditure :— 


ar ected a |e 

£ £ fad. 
6,118,610 . 6,318,887 | 411 7 
|| 3,702,356 4,007,065 | 8 6 +4 
| $2,124,768 2,650,172 | 5 3:10 
1,362,896 1,607,486 | 498 2 
1,549,930 | 97,889 | 1,617,819] 8 9 1 
550,008 | 112,747 | 063,445] 316 5 








15,400,248 | 1,495,626 | 16,904,874 | 4 98 2 
| 3,908,148 | 193,811 | 4,082,458] 6 2 7 


19,317,391 | 1,618,937 | 20,936,328 | 4.10 8 














© Railways, tramways, water supply and seworage, 


‘The figures just given show that the actual cost of governnient is 
amaterially less in the states than would appear from the ordinary state~ 
ment of revenue and expenditure. 


Posrrios or Revexve Accounts, 


‘The following table has been compiled with the view of showing the 
position of the Revenue Account of each state at the close of the last 
‘tinancial year. It will be seen that five of the states have large over- 
drafts, partly cash and partly in the form of ‘Treasury bills, and thabto 
establish the necessary equilibriam between income and outgo a restricted 

iture hy future administrations will be absolutely neccssary, 
For Tesmania the ‘figures refer to tho end of’ the year 1901 ; for New 
Zealand, to the Sist March, 1902 ; and for the other five states, tothe 
30th June, 1902. ‘The figures given in the last column of the table 
represent the total debit balances at these dates, Ttis very necessary 
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Tt will be seen that for the state of New South Wales the table shows 
an overdraft of £2,477,626 which has been liquidated by Treasury ils 
and & cash overdraft on 30th June, 1902, at £236,781, inclusive 
£152,187 brought forward from the previous year. Tn reference to the 
South Australian cash overdraft of £353,789, it should be pointed out 
that £239,174 represents the debit balance for South Australia 
and £114,615 for the Northern ‘Territory, while the overdraft li 
by Treasury bills belongs entirely to the Northern Territory, 
futention of the Government to issue ‘Treasury bills to the Pes of 
£239,000 to liquidate portion of the aerial for the state 

‘The conditicn of the revenue accounts of New South Wales, 
and New Zealand needs further explanation. In New South ovata ieadd 
was resumed in 1889 for the purpose of facilitating certain 
in connection with a street facing the General Post-office, 
was determined that the sum paid for resumption should not bot 
as a matter of ordinary expenditure, but be held in suspense 
sale of the land resum: so much of it as was not needed 
formation of the Post-oflice street. Another resumption of stand by the 
Government of | South Wales uthorised 
Celebration Act of 1 vhich h a large 
area of land, close to Sydney, for the formation of a wie, pig 
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commemorate the centenary of the state, Of the area so acquired, 
640 acres were to be set aside for the park, and the remainder was to. 
be sold, and the proceeds placed mre the expenditure. So far no 
sales have been effected, and in 1894 the payments on account of the 
formation of the park were transferred from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund Account to a special Suspense Account. On the 30th June, 1901, 
the debit balance of the Centennial Park Account was £228,417, and 
of the General Post-oflice New Street Resumption Account, £376,762, 
neither of which amounts is included in the above table, Legislation 
has been passed, and Treasury bills have been issued covering the 
liability under the Suspense Accounts referred to, and the replacing of 
£150,000 to the credit of the sinking fund for Railway Loan, 53 Vie. 
No. 24, which was applied to the redemption of the balance of Railway 
Loan, 31 Vic. No. 11. The authority wax for the issue of Treasury bills 
to the amount of £755,179, whith will cover all deficiencies to 30th June, 
1902, with the exception of the debit balance of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. Provision is made that on the 31st December, 1902, 
and on the same day in each year thereafter, until all the payments 
provided for have been made, the sum of.£100,000 is to be paid from 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund to the credit of the respective accounts 
mentioned. Such annual sums are in the first place to be paid to the 
credit of a special Trust Account. In addition to the annual sum of 
£100,000, the net proceeds of the sales of the unsold portions of the 
land reaumed under the General Post Office (Approaches Improvement) 
Act of 1889,'and the net proceeds of the sale ef the unsold portions of 
the land referred to in the Centenary Celebration Act of 1887 {Centen- 
nial Park), are to be paid to the credit of the account, The moneys at 
credit of such account are to be applied to the purpose of redeeming the 
bills issued under the Treasury Bills Deficiency Acts of 1901 and 1902, 
and when all such bills have been redeemed the account ix to be closed. 
The appropriation of £100,000 ix, however, to continue to redeem bills 
‘mand under the Deficiency Act of 1889, and on the redemption of 
these bills, the same annual appropriation is to be applied to redeem 
bills issued under the Deficiency Act of 1895. When this has been 
flected the appropriation is to lapse. The annual appropriation of 
£150,000 under the Deficiency Act of 1889 continues, so that the Lotal 
annual appropriation for the liquidation of the unfunded debt for 
revenue purposes will be £250,000. 

In Victoria certain public works to the amount of £678,624 were 
undertaken on the understanding that the cost should be defrayed from 
the proceeds of the sale of certain lands specifically set apart for the 
purpose, These works have been constructed, but the sales have fallen 
short to the extent of £379,913, and this sum has been placed to a 
Suspense Account, which is likewise excluded from the “debit balance 
given above, In the credit balance of New Zealand, shown on page 1014, 
allowance has been made for the transactions of several Si 
Accounts, viz, the State Forests Account, the Local Bodies Account, 
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sand + but in order to place the n 
diture N 
i the accounts referred to have not been Mu 
the table on page 983. ‘The credit balance 


“interest mt ‘ackade wwehich rin fixedifrom syearto year, «and «at 
oi re ia eseery Ses me! ‘he , therefore, 
R jem ab ir payment. care, 
read; ble, and-are used with great freedom in commercial teans- 
Tarrant as will be-seen, they combine the two ad) 

money bearing interest. ‘The’ Treasury bills of these 
Gatinasherisasd “hand, are only payable.at the Treasury on. x 
»the period for which they are issued, and 
rate during the whole term of currency ieennenquet hen 

erve. 


‘Trust Fexvs, 


Itmay fap Tne ea ae all: she: Govermmoanta(3n scien 
hold ~ saa mentary indirectly. Tn sameinstances these 
consideral thn extremely aan 
hich a Government i 
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“Waamania, ‘for the -year ended 31st December, 1901 ; and for New 
Zealand, forthe year ended 31st'March, 1902 :-— 


17,129,991 | 10/950,300: 
8,073,404 961,137 


25,208,455 | 11,911,437 


‘The New Zealand figures include £2,467,614 in ‘the hands of tho 
Pablic!Trustees, 





Growrn or Posric Deer. 


The of raising money for State by means of public 
‘loans _S ener in 1882, hex New South Wales ¢ Hoe dabethies 
wedeemable in ‘two years. and bearing interest at the rate of & per cent. 
per annum. The sum raised—£45,900—was devoted to immigration 
purposes. ‘This, aswell as the succeeding Joana, nine in number, raised 
prior to 1855, was obtained locally; in he yeur named, however, New 
th Wales placed on the London market the first inatalment of a 5 per 
cent. loan for £683,300, which was the first externa] loan raised, and 
be rightly said to mark the commencement of the present ‘Aus. 
tralas lasian indebtedness, 

So farias most of the states are concerned, their public debts date 
from about the time of their assuming the control of their own affairs ; 
but Western Australia, which obtained responsible government in 1890, 
dnourred liabilities in London as far back as 1872. In the case of that 
state, however, the granting of Parliamentary government was unduly 
‘delayed. The following table is interesting ax showing tho liabilities of 
each.of the provinces at the date of its taking charge of its own afinirs;— 


Date of obtaining 
Government, 





| Amount of Debt 
Liabitity at that date. 





£ 

1,968,770 

+ "480, 

Nil 
204,900 
1,967 444 

‘Nil 

Nil 








the pablio indebtedness, i has the gi 
many indictments which ha urged against 
recent years. The debts have undoubtedly 


Easinieyed sities woe. youl 


the more rapid growth i ae eee as. 

was in a sense the he position taken 
ci Governments—that the eters sould Lene to it 
struction of railways and similar undertakings which in ot 
are prosecuted by private enterprise. Even with this e 
over, the Higures in the following statement are sufficie 


£ £ 
New South Wales 4,017,630 Iota pres gage 
ale ae) 
1,315,200 2,003,000 | 7,110,290 


90,139,880 , 66,306,671 (155,117,778 
600,761 8,000,001 | 29,650,111 | 38,944,914 ae 


1,001,701 | $9,040,871 95,905,582 108,009,087 755,608 


The Queensland res are exclusive of £1,079,750 for 
Queensland fu Savings 
The amounts for the year 1901-2 tone both funded utes 








GO vuilions: or for the eittstod 7 
ions ; from 1871 to 1881, 57 mi 


Avstralia, £486,73 
Zeala land “21, i266 In New South 
Wales, sinking | hi in connection with some of 
the recent loans for the purpose portions 
penditure on works of a1 spr - ve vent the total 
ing 


accrued to 30th June, 1902, 205,796, There are also enna 
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"payments on account of one of the railway loans and the Treasury bills 
in aid of revenue, but the instalments in the latter case ave a 
annually, and the net indebtedness is shown in the statement of the 
public debt, while for the redemption of the railway loan an amount of 
£450,000 was in hand at the same date, inclusive of £150,000 from 
proceeds of Treasury Bills. 

The figures showing the total amount of the debt of each state 
would be incomplete without corresponding information respecting the 
debt head of population. In 1861 the public debt of the stutes 
‘incl in the Commonwealth stood at £9 15s, 8d. per inhabitant ; 
in 187], at £17 13s, 11d. ; in 1881, at £28 108. 9d; in 1891, at 
£AT 14s. 1d.; while in 1901-2 it was £55 17s. 4d. The corresponding 

res for Australasia were: in 186], £9 8a; in 1871, £19 168. 4d.; in 
1881, £34 Ox. 2d.; in 1891, £49 18s. 4d.; and in 1901-2, £57 15s. 1d. 
For each state tho figures are as follows :— 





‘State. 1361. asrt. 





fad) £44 » | £ a de 
New South Wales 210 0 4510 8 
16 O11 a7iaa 
32 61 7312 5 
113 7 62 911) 75 210 
Western Australia| Ni. 30.6 8| T7146 
‘Tasmania ... a] il. 1218 5 461110| 52 4 1 


Commonwealth . Wi 4714 1) 5517 4 
4,369 61 5 3/ 67 411 








0} 1916 4| 380 2) 49a8 4| op i641 

















‘The figures in the subsequent tables relating to the Public Debt differ 
slightly from those shown in the previous pages, owing to the fact that 
complete details of the Victorian debt on the 30th June, 1902, are not 
yet available, and consequently the amount shown for Victoria repre- 
senta the debt on the 30th June, 1901, as shown in the report of the 
Commissioners of Audit. 

Of the £215,312,777 which constituted the debt of the states of the 
Commonwealth in 1901-2, £207,013,151 represented funded debt rained 
either as debentures or as funded or inscribed stock, and £8,299,626 
unfanded or floating debt. For the whole of Australasia, the total 
debt of £268,279,224 was divided into £259,979,598 of funded debt 





‘The relative burthen of the public debt of the various st 
‘be determined only by comparing. the gross amounts with the 
for the rate of interest payable must also be taken into 


the interest liability, which is shown 

ition that the debt is ontstanding for the wl 
flow the dy on whi he enna are made 
funded and-unfunded, has been included 


Average rate of Interest. 





in 1884 the nominal rate of ioe ew Sou 
‘in London was reduced to 34 
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at the reduced rate; and in 1889 Victoria, South Austealin, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, in the order named, were succeesfa 


market at/ the lowerrate. New: 
fay, 1895, was the first colony to issue mS por cent. loan: 

—an coune which was followed by: Now § South Wales in October of 
the same year, and by all the states since that date, however, 
did’ not place a 3 per cent. loan in London till 1901, bat lea inveribed 

had been previously sold at the rate mentioned, 
the amount of the total debt under each rate of spre Yor 
the figures refer to the 30th June, 1901; for Tasmania, to thee 
December, 1901; for New Zealand, to the 3st’ Murch, 1902; and 
I the other states to the 30th June, 1902 :— 


Ht 


: 





south si ae 


|? 





ii 





sor ior 





conte 
Ni 
o 
ri 
Fi 
Fy 
4 
a 
Total 


[Pests 01086, 8307 ez, pelea Sauce tess 





Uxroxoxn Deere, (Treasury Bille for Werks and Deficiencies in Revenue.) 














| E “ere 


S486, LN 1,435,000, £1,000) 


"abe 02485 lsaort.tr0 0 898427 77 8 1.042.800, 0085 saan 268,279,208 














Tho treasury bills of New Zealand do uot rightly form part of the 
public debt, and such of these as were outstanding have therefore been. 
exeluded from the foregoing statement. 


Repemprion or Loans. 
Loans are either redeemed or renowed. In. the former case, thee 
amount of the obligations of the state to its public creditors is reduced > 
in’ the latter case, the liability, remains the samo or is only slightly 
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ion; asin casey the opposite course is aioe places where annual dr 
tre povided for nu eee Government retire a certain 
debentures yearly, and thus effect a gradual 
ie As already explained, all the states have sinking i ee 
xe, the Bee to the credit of which wiil be found on 
of annual drawings has been adopted toa very 
ily Now Zealand, Now South ‘Wales, and Western Australia ; the 
Joan so issued by New South Wales has, however, been 
‘ith the exception of one or two small amounts of a 
interminable stock, all the Australasian loans are red le at. 
scribed dates ; hence the Governments frequently find S al 
merey of an adverse market when they are compelled to raise a 
pay off stock falling due. Within the last few years, however, 
have been taken by Victorin, Queensland, South 
Western Australia, and Tasmania to avoid this disability, the Govern 
ments of those states, in their late issues, having reserved to them- 
selves the option of redeeming at a minimum or a maximum 
any intervening period, on giving the necessary six or twelve 8 
notice. Canada was the first of the British possessions to introduce 
‘this principle. 


Dares or Marvriry. 


Australasian loans have been issued for fixed poriods, and the amount 
maturing in each year is given in the following statement. No com 
bined action is taken to regulate the raising of loans, each state 
according to the exigencies of its Government, regardless of the 
sono of its neighbours. The placing of a ee on the London 

dally if it be for a large amount, 9 Sonera ly results in an all round 
ff in the prices of Australasian stocks, and subsequent issues of 0 
states are placed at disadvantage if the market ix approached 
it has recovered its tone; in fact, the states have in this 
the evils of disintegrat | the 


any of the Leda iad 
thes lack of consul tat 


fact of heavy obligations to be met in any remote year 
prove of advantage, as it nplify negotiations when the cd 
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ripe for the conversion of Australasian loans into one consolidated 
stock. Only one colony—New Zealand—is at present systematically 
working with this end in view, but so far it has treated the question 
from a provincial standpoint only. The principle of adopting a minimum 
and a maximum date for repayment has been so recently introduced 
that, in the table now given, no attempt hos been made to show specially 
the amounts to which it is applicable, the period of redemption in each 
‘ease being assumed to be the more remote date. 





wuoens- | South 


Tax. |Common-| New | Auatral- 
iand. | cars. | gaat, | Manin. | wealth. | Zenlant,| ~nsla, 


Puxwen Dre. 





£ 


3,000, 
510,741. 

1,385,004) 

Noon.si0 


1,468,500) 
11,123,800) 


oii 








$140,572, 600,000) 422565). 
151, 9536, 276188 807 427 26, 428,045 24,042,510) 
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charges béing for services rendered. New South Wales, Queensland, and 
New Zealand jiswe their stock eae: the Bank of England; the 
London and Westminster Bank acts for Victoria and Western Australian; 
South Australia issues ita loans through its Agent-General in London ; 
while in the case of Tasmania also the Agent-General is the channel 
through whom the Joans.are placed, but he has the assistance of the 
London and Westminster Bank Be tg Nees 

The cost of negotiation by'the is cent, eom- 
mission; ant | the Tapia cand ‘Westminster Bai 9f cent. 
Brokemge costs 4 per cent, In addition to these charges and the stam} 
duty referred to above, there has usually to be added 4d. or Sd. per £1 
for incidental expenses, The charges annually made by the Bank of 
England for the inscription and management of stock and the payment 
of the half-yearly dividends were formerly £600 per million for the 
first ten millions, £550 forthe next. five, and £500 per million for all 
subsequent amounts. Tn/1895, however, these rates were reduced by 
£100 per million to the three states enploting the Bank ; while from 
May, 1899, all amounts raised through the agency of the Bank of 
England, on behalf of New South Wales, areeha £200 per million. 
The charges of ‘the London and Westminster were £500 per 
tnillion for the first ten millions, £450 for a second like sum, and £400. 
per million for any subsequent amount to the end of 1897, when the- 
Victorian Government arranged with the Bank to reduce its rates ‘for 
inseription of stock to £250 per million, without regard to the total 
amount inscribed. 

On the old form of débenture the stamp duty imposed is 28. Gd- 
per cent,, or £1,250 per million, The expenditure per £100 deben- 
tures or inscribed istock floated in London of those states for which. 
information is obtainable is given in the subjoined table, The debenture 
loans shown are.some of the last issued. It will be seen that the cost of 
floating inseribed stock loans is much greater’than that under the deben- 
ture system, but the extra outlay is inappreciable when compared with 
the advantages gained :— 


: | ‘Principal. 
State, —_- —- 
Bate | Amount 
| 4,000,000 
3__| 3,000,000 


© Including underwriting commission, 








$F 
4 2,000,000 
3 3,500,000 
3) 4,500,000 
4 2,500,000, 
3 
3 


New South Wales...... Y 832,000 
4,000,000 
2 1,500,000 


see o 
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rate of expenses on the 1893 Queensland loan is accounted for partly 
id fact that the amount was underwritten at the rate of 1 percent. 

latest loans issued by all the States and New Zealand have also 
been burdened with a charge for underwriting. 


Quotations or Stock. 


Tn another chapter the growth of Australasian indebtedness on 
Private account has been traced over a period of about thirty-one years, 
and it has been shown that during that time nearly the whole of the 
advances made to the various State Governments, and nearly one hundred 
and eight millions of private advances, have been obtained in Great 

This condition of dependence on external capital for the 
development of the country has an more than ong occasion proved a 
great Aormar to Australasia, but never to the same extent as during 
the crisis of 1892-93, when the withdrawal of confidence on the part 
of the British investor caused widespread confusion in almost every 
department of industry, and intense financial unrest, from which some 
of the states have not yet recovered, although, as will be seen from the 
appended table, Australasian stocks are now quoted at sutisfactory prices. 

The quotations for Colonial stocks in the London markets at the 
close of June, 1892, 1893, 1894, and 1902 are given below, the price in 
every instance being “cum dividend.” With one exception—India— 
the quotations are for loans raised on the security of the local revenuos 
of the country borrowing; in the case of India there is an Imperial 
guarantee. This advantage has also been extended+to some Canadinn, 
Mauritius, and New Zealand loans, but these are not quoted in the 
following list. In passing, it may be mentioned that the guarantee of 
the British Government is certainly to the advantage of the depen- 
dencies to which it has been extended, as in addition to the absolute 
security afforded, it carries the right of trustees in the United Kingdem 
to invest trust funds in the stock—a privilege which was not extended 
to Australasian securities till September, 1901 -— 


Selling Price, "cum divid 
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Country, Class of Stock, = 
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‘The figures given in the last column of the table show the relative 
positions of the varions stocks quoted. As will’ be-seeny, the: credit 
off each: division: of Australasin, was somewhat better in 1894 than 
i 1892, notwithstanding the financial’ panic which occurred! between 
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those dates In 1893 there was naturally 
with the uustralasian 


expected in view of the fact that the | 
originated in thet state, and Victorian finances 
low ebb. The quotation for New Zealand  stocl i 
1893 was the same as that of the preceding year, which seemed to point 
to the conclusion that the London market did not consider the interests 


In 1895 a great improvement took place in the prices of stock 
of all the states, and the rise has since been well maintained. To 
illustrate the fluctuations in the prices of colonial securities, the 
obtained during 1892, 1893, 1884, and 3 1902 are given below 
simpler form than in the pi During the same 
British consols meresilling ui 98}, 97, oO and 6) 





om | om 





£4) £8 a 
su 318 2} 
315 44 3 
a 43% 
316 318 10 
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So far, only the return yi 
following table shows the 
asian Governments for some of 
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the same stocks in June, 1902, the latter prices being, of course, “ex 
dividend " -— 
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* No quotation, 


Cranacter or Stock Issvep. 


By far the larger part of Australasian loans is inscribed, and the 
outstanding issues under the debenture system are being converted 
into inscribed stock as quickly as circumstances permit. New Zealand 
was the first colony to introduce inscription in 1877, in which year was 
passed the Consolidated Stock Act, a measure made necessary by the 
abolition of the Provincial Councils Under this Act the liabilities of 
the various provinces were merged into the general debt of the colony 5 
and under the same Act and its amendment of 1884 the Government 
has worked systematically to consolidate the debt by conversion 
and inscription, so that in March, 1902, the whole of the public 
liabilities were inscribed, with the exception of £9,153,697 represented 
by debentures. 'The Consolidated Stock Act of New Zealand was assented 
to in December, 1877; and in August of that year the Imperial Parliament 
prestied the Colonial Stock Act, which provided for the inseription and 
transfer of Colonial stock raised in the United Kingdom. Certain 
steps were required to be taken before a colony could take advantage of 





duty to berlevied thereon. It also 
Ca of ie Bits Gincoramente ea regards Colonial in 
vides) thint every décument’ connected! with stock 
ve printed upon it a distinct intimation that no liability, « 
or paneer is incurred by the British Government in respest: 
stock; unlessithe loan istunder Imperial guaranteo.. 
Under the provisions of the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, trustees are 
to invest in. Australasian securities after certain. 
have been complied with, and these conditions were proclaimed in || 
London Gazette of 6th September, 1901. 

‘The difference between registered and inscribed stock is y 
wnall. Transactions under the former head are confined to a few || 
fanded stock loans. Debentures and inscribed stock form the principal 
classes of securitios, and, as previously pointed out, the debenture form 
ix rapidly giving way to inscription. Debenture coupons aro like 
ordinary: serip, negotiable by bearer, and. are: lisble to» the: risk. of 
forgery, By inscription the possibilities of fraud im tranafer ave mini- 
mised, as the stock is inscribed’ in the books of the bank,.and transfer- 
able therein by the stock-holders personally or by their 
without the issue of certificates of stock. In) the case, of 
stock, certificates are issued transferable by deed, 

pe remap antag A bills, either inanticipati 

ficioncies' in revenue, obtains: in each state, and,,as 
Sr catinineluamalanionaeny but Treasury bills 
to serve: another purpose, and) money, has been raised by 
meat contain. obligations for public works. This is: c 
eould not well be avoided in the disturbed markets of the lust few yours. 
‘The billsave in reality ordinary loans. with short currencies, andi carry 


peat Reno dei C0 issued 
Senet a 
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generally whigher rato of intorest than:issnes of the fanded debt. The 
unsatisfactory state oft Australasian finance does not allow of the absolute 
redemption of these bills; consequently they 
conewed or converted into» base esl vaneless 

first’ 


expenses: of negotintion are small. The: bills are usually 

during the year of issue, and for this reason iirgliveesiostiead inchaded: 
with or considered .an: part of! the public debt of New Zealand, though 
it the caseraf thevother states: Treasury bills: have been so" included. 
Australasian: Treasury bills ave like the British Tr bills in name 
pales but they have some points in common with the Bril 


Convension: axD Consonipation or Loans, 


Conversion and consolidation as applied to loans are not interchange- 
able terms, but.represent two distinct transactions in so far related that 
without conversion consolidation would be impracticable. All the 
states ave systematically converting their old loans into inscribed 
stock,, and’ by so: doing they are taking a step towards consolidation. 
‘Stnoe the Consolidated Stock Act was passed’ i in 1877, New Zealand 
Beato somnape ih conyorting its old loans into inscribed stock, and 
sonsolidating the whole debt by adopting three uniform interest rates of 
4, 34, and 3 per cent,, and fixing the dates of maturity at 1929, 1940, and 
1945 vospectively; The transactions in conversion and consolidation in 
New Zealand from 1877 to. 31xt March, 1901, were as stated below. 
Tn addition to the transactions shown, old debentures to the amount of 
£6,225,500 were converted into short-dated debentures under the 1884 
Conwolidated' Stock Act, pending subsequent conversion into inscribed 
stock ; of tliexe short-dated debentures, £4,207,700 have since been 
converted into 4 per cent. stock, and are included in the £19,724,400 
shown below. Tho'amount of these debentures outstanding on Slat 
March, 1901, was £1,967,800 -— 





Onpleatt vied re Now Stock Temert: 


ie | Segarra de | Amount. | Date ot atari, 








yyoona0e | 4 per cont. 
‘woe | 3p, 
40,559 3 of 3, 373,810) 1465 


‘The loading: of the: principal by conversion appears: heavy; but New 
Zealand was saddled! witha number of xmall' loans, much after the type 
of municipal borrowings, which it was most desirable should) be: cons 
solidated without délay,,and some sacrifice was made to accomplish this ; 
besides, the compensation: obtained! in & lower rate off interest must be 
setagainst therincreased capital. The annual saving in interest on the 
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Sioa sro heupregy rrr et arr “i 
on cent, on r 
on patent per cent, sock a All conversions into isto acetal 


es Shows are 
of ich 


pen timed of £120,062 mynd 


version is £19,696, 


Lare Issues or Loaxs axp Treasury Brits. 


As late us the year 1890 the states could borrow in Lo 
very favourable terms, but in the year named ditions 
longer satisfactory. Suh ene ine ee 
Gepeatins crks teing peinacly ropontible foe tau 28 
Argentine crisis being pri Sag 
tralasian credit ; no reasonable ua 
THE the ‘Baviog falare Nad fant taken” plese Ue, Toes a 
would have been much longer open to the Australasian 
rerun ka cost" They bore connie te exO-perts 

‘were committed to 


debentures falling due in a short time, The sudden 
greatly embarrassed the Governments, and most of 
recourse to treasury bills to enable them to adjust their 


Dills were devoted to meeting loans ese Or and ee fu 
‘blic works alrenly contracted for, 


states during 1893 and 1894 to place ordinal 
successfully negotiated ; and the proceeds 
liabilities on matured treasury bills and current sign 
the credit of the alesis “states was fully re-established in 

New South Wales.—In 1892 and 1893 the Treasu: 
issue £3,000,000 of 4 cent. funded stock at « sninimum | 
Up to the 30th June, 19 1902, £2,549,350 had been ‘of, | 
stock to the amount of £450,650 yet to be raised, the cost of 
— practically nil. 

The Loan Acts 58 Vic. No. 14, 59 Vic, No. 6, 60 Vie. No. 32,61 

Vic. No, 43, 62 Vie No. 36, and 63 Vic. patil d r ‘in 1894, | 
1896, 1897, 1808, and 1899 respectively, provided for the mn 
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of other local stocks. The stocks under the firstmentioned 
are known as New South Wales 1924 stock 
the amounts 


er 3 


latter ran: 


J 
& 
< 
? 
o 


[ 
ah 


g 


Th 
: 


oul 
£863,947 ively ; the stocks under the 1895 Act are 
New South Wales 1925 Stock and 
subject to the same conditions as 
Fundéd Stock Act of 1892). The amounts outstandin; 
Sune, 1902, were £222,255 and £1,393: 
under the 1896 Act are known as Ni 
Funded Stock, and are subject. to conditions simi 
in tof the issues | the 1894 and 1) 
30th June, 1902, sales of funded stock had been 
£1,802,810. The rate of interest on the stock is 3 per 
date of maturity, 1912. No sales of the 1927 stock 
effected. The stocks under the 1897 Act are known as Ni 
Wales 1928 Stock and Funded Stock, and are issued under 
conditions as those already referred to. The amount of Funded Si 
sold to 30th June, 1902, was £973,997, the rate being 34 per cent., 
the date of maturity, 1912. The only expense al to the iss 
was a small amount for brokerage. Provision has been 
sinking funds to liquidate certain portions of the loans 
works of an unproductive character. With regard to the 
authorised under the Loan Acts of 1897, 1898, and 1899, it must 
mentioned that no sales have yet taken place under these Acts, but 
annual instalments for the Sinking Funds have been appropriated each 


eke #: < 
eta ised tet 
e5EkE edit 


Hl 


to the 30th June, 1 
stock, the only 


Uy: price realised 
101 15a, which is renee to £99 13s. 6d. if 
interest and charges. The rate paid by 
0 per cent, and the interest yielded to 
1 loan was subscribed over five-fold, the 
amount tendered being £4,268,000, 
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theamount of £755,179 were'issued ‘to cover deficiencies in rovenue'to 
“the 30th June, 1902, exelusive of the debit balance of the\ Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. The rate allowed is 3 ;per cent. and the bills are 
eh by annual instalments of £100,000. 

ia.—An inseribell stock Joan sof £2,107,000 was floated sin 
London in October, 1893, the mate of interest being 4 oper scent. cand 
‘the date of maturity between 1911 and 1926, at the option of ‘the 
Government on due notice being given, A /3/per cent, inseribed stock 
lean of £1,600,000 was floated m London ‘in February, 1899—sthe 
minimum price fixed being £95. The gross proceeds amounted ‘to 
£1522,835,-and the net ‘proceeds to £1,491,355,.or to:£93 4a, 2d. per 
£100. Thedate of maturity is from 1929 to 1949. Four per cent. 
debentares were ‘also dii ‘of locally from March, 1893, to. June, 
1901,to the amount of £746,795, and'3 per cent. debentures, amounting 
to £1,063,000, bad’ been sold in Melbourne:to the same date, 

During 1896 an Act was passed providing for the conversion (of ‘the 
4 per cent, stocks on the Meibourne ‘register intoa 3 per cent. stock. 
The amount of 4 per cent. stock sold from January, 1895, to June, 
1901, was.£249,130, holders of which have availed themselves of the 
privilege of conversion. Theamount of new 3 percent, stock soldunder 
the Conversion Act to 30th June, 1901, was £2,290482. 

‘Tn ‘December, 1898, an “Act was passed providing ffor the issue of 
local inscribed stock at'3:per-cent. to the amount of £300,000, anil on 
the 30th June, 1901, the:total sales amounted to. £150,911. Another 
‘Act for the same purpose !became law in November, 1899, the:amount 
authorised being £500,000-at.3.per-cent,,-of which £204,951 had been 
soldeto 30th June, 1901. 

‘Anissue of 4 per cent. treasury bills in-aid of revenue to the amount 
of £1,250,000 was authorised in 1893 ; in 1898, however, ‘the amount 
wwastreduced to.£250,000. The-amount sold to 80th June, 1901, was 
Rincon 1896, auth of £375,000 

in’ ' }, authority was given “for the issue \ 
bills for public-works aa services, ‘The amount sold tothe 
30th. June, 1901, was £350,000, bearing interest at Sf-perveent,, and 
“repayable in annual instalments of £25,000 each. ‘The'totalsamount df 
op outstanding under'this Act onrthe 80th. June, '1901,-was 
79,000. 

A ‘further issue of £1,000,000 ‘treasury ‘bills was aunithoriged in 
December, 1898, and, to the 30th, Fune, 1901, bills'to ‘the amount of 
£410,000 were'sold locally at 34:per cent. interest, and to’ the-amount 
6f £4500,000-at 4: percent, interest in London, ‘These bills have been 
srenowed ‘from year to year, and the total amount of ‘treasury ‘bilhx 
outstanding on 30th June, 1901, was 1,435,000. 
one cee mm 1901, loan of rejtaea sng Tealat Ooh, 

in'London for conversion purposes, the price being Bxed at 93). 
‘The vexpenses were increased ipa charge of Tp sper oot Mow rasan 
writing, and, consequently, the net "proceeds realised! only £89 17s 8d. 
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praleaa £100. sauce pote at aot i ioeeati bearer to 
2 ee 108. Sd. 
ibe, anda furller inetinens of £500,000, sald ‘th J 


realised £96 fa 1d. per £100. Local 3 per 
nied cepa was also taken up Daeg 900 at par 0 


January, 1893, placed a cent. loan of £1,182,4 
oneal eter si oor) obtained ihelng di BO Lee 0 
The charges oe eles than u: as the loan was % 
‘the rate of 1 per 
In June, 1895, another 34 per cent, loan parley 
currency of fifty years, was placed on the market, iene 
obtained was £101 12s. 7d., and dedu ‘accrued interest’ o 
Gf £790,000, war sold lealy, the net prooeeds being 2 
was ly, net a 
£99 3s, 4d. per £100. 
Tn June, 1897, 1 3 per cent, loan for £1, paste 
1947, tras tiatedin Tanide, the average price realived being. 1s, Sd. 
Local sales of 3 per cent. stock were also negotinted during y 
the total issued ring £124,480, which was sold at the average 
obtained in London. ” 
In July, 189%, an amonnt of £100,000 at 3 per cent. was sold 
at £97 iy Sd. per £100, and in December, 1899, further sales” 
extent of £750,000, also at 3 per cent., took Jace at an average 
Tn July, 1900, Toans pacing to £150, at 3 per 
£1,400,000 at the same rate, were floated in Brisbane and London 
Sainpeel , the avernge prices realised being £97 for the former issue, 
and £94 0s, 2d. for the latter, ‘The expenses of the Laas ‘feneee 
largely increased owing to an underwriting commission ke, 
In 1900, further sales to the amount of £2,374,213 place, 
£1,000, 000 of which beari ng interest at 3} per cent. were sold 
and the balance, which carries 3 per cent.,in lon. ‘The former: 
£99 7s. TJd. (not) per £100, and the lntter, £88 12s. 4d. per £100, 
Another class of si was authorised in 1895, viz, Government 
ject of the establishment of this class of 
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ixed 4 pr cety andthe dan date 1912 The total amount 
ised, } was £535,119, peer 21200 fing orton 


The rate eae 
An instalment 


ae £1 013,279 Ioan of 1892 was placed in eh in February, 
: The amount of the issue was £200,000, the price realised 


8 ),500 was issued in London, bearing interest at 3 
p jah and redeemable in 1926. The net proceeds, after allowing for 
charges and accrued interest, amounted to £800,406, or £95 6s. 10d. 
cent. In Muay, 1897, the first of » number of loans under the 
“Consolidated Stock Act" was floated in London, amounting to £500,000. 
Further issues took place in Adelaide for £295,835 and £606,800 ; in 
London and Adelaide, for £1,500,000 ; and in Adelaide, for £249,075. 
Of the last issue, £36,000 were sold at. par, on condition of being 
on the London Register, while the balance realised £98 17s. 
cent. The first issue of £500,000 was sold for £04 7s. 
£295,835 for £99 18s. 8d.; the £606,800, for £98 3% 9d. ; 
£1,500,000, for £94 17s. 1 Ad. per cent. The total iswues ut 
“Consolidated Stock Act” to the 30th June, 1902, amounted to 
£5,094,245, All these loans bear interest at the rate of 3 per cant., 
and mature in 1916, On the 4th April, 1900, an issue of £1,000,000 
ted in London, being part of the loan authorised 
parent iso ye re price 
r al lowing 
£100. Daring 1899-1900, stock to the 
amount of £518,970 ees of in Adelaide, the net price realised 
£95 7s. id, while in 1900-1, further local sales, amounting to 
£384,325, were effected at an average pr price of £94 7s. 6}d, These issues 
bear the same rate, and are ear the same date, as the former 
01-2, a small parcel of £64,240 
but ne ptticalars relating to the lotation re.yet to hand. 
2, treasury bills were issued to the amount of £349,225 
of £4 11s. 3d. per cent, and payable in five 
years; and in March and July, 1893, further issues of £250,000 each 
‘were made che same rate ; the bills have all | been redeemed. 


Australia ee 
‘to the amount of 


“ in June, 1804, # loan of £540,000, at 4 
eA ata minimum of 102, the average rhe 
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withdrawn, The a) Leanne, pipet eta ern Tn 
1894 n loan of £1,000,000 was i in London, the rate of interest 
being 4 per cent., and the date of maturity between 1920 and 1940, at 
the option of the Government on 12 months’ notice being given. The 
average amount realised per £100 was £101 4s. 3d, In February, 
1895, a 34 per cent. loan of £750,000 was floated, redeemable in 1940, 
or from 1920 on 12 months’ notice being given. The price realised 
was £9868 1d. In 1901, stock to the amount of £450,000 was sold in 
London, being the first 3 per cent loan placed in London. The amount 
Tealined av 92 per £100, but no other particulars are available. 

Tn 1895 authority was given for the issue of £250,000 “ local inscribed 
stock " to cover deficiencies in revenue, and in 1896 and 1897 further 
sums of £250,000 in each year, nnd a sum of £100,000 in 1898, wero 
authorised. Prior to the passing of the Appropriation Act of 1899 the 
whole of the local inseribed stock hitherto raised in the state was 
placed in the Treasury books to an account for stock raised temporarily 
in aid of Consolidated Revenue ; but as the amount raised was far in 
excess of revenue requirements, and was largely being used to meet 
expenditure on loans and public works accounts, which had not other- 
wise been provided for, a transfer of ‘the whole of the local inscribed 
stock then issued, and maturing subsequently to the year 1900, was 
effected by that enactment, and was marked as an addition to the funded 

_ debt of the state. The amount so treated was £510,747, leaving 
sum outstanding on the 31st December, 1899, of £91,727, which 
been duly paid off. 

Local inscribed stock for general purposes was sold during 1900 to 
the amount of £270,258, the rate of interest being 3 per cent., while 
seope 1901, £136,000 was sold at 3 per cent., £25,000 at 3} per cont., 
and £252,000 at 34 per cent, 

During 1894, treasury bills to the amount of £96,900 were negotiated 
in the state, viz, £40,500 at 4 per cent, and £56,400 at 4} per cent., 
the bills having a currency until 1599 and 1900 respectively. The 
total amount of treasury bills floated was £215,000, and they have 
‘been all redeemed. 

New Zealand,—Under the amending Consolidation Act of 1884, short- 
dated debentures are issued pending the sale of inscribed stock under the 
Act of 1877. In May, 1895, New Zealand placed loan for £1,500,000- 
on the market, With the exception of some New South Wales treasury 
bills, this was the first 3 per cent. loan floated by any of the Australasian 
eolonies. The loan has a currency of fifty years, and the minimum price 
wus fixed at 90, The average gross price obtained was £94 88. 9d.,80 that, 
after deducting accrued interest, the Government obtained £93 14s, 6d. 

Tn February, 1899, a further issue of £1,000,000 was placed in 
London, the minimum price being fixed at £96, and the rate of interest 
3 per cent, For this stock applications to the amount of £3,027,500 
were received. The loan is redeemable in 1945, and the average price 
secured was £96 11s. per cent. This was the last flotation in London 

30 
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‘The treasury bills outstanding on the 30th June, 1902, were issued 
to cover deticiencies in revenue, with the exception of £3,006,500 in 
‘New South Wales, of which a sum of £6,500 is overdue, and £1,185,000 
in Victoria, The expenses incurred in these issues were ically nil 
—except for the flotations by New South Wales in Lom the usual 

being made for brokerage, commission, and stamp daty—as the 
bills were sold at par, or a very small discount, and in some cases even 
ata premium. Particulars of the cost of treasury bills negotiated prior 
to 1896 will be found in previous editions of this work. 


Expesxprrurr From Loays. 


In the foregoing pages the chief points dwelt upon have been the 
amount of the public indebtedness and the credit enjoyed by each 
state ag tested by the selling price of its loans, Before closing this 
chapter it would be well to consider for what purpose the debts were 
incurred. The services upon which the proceeds of the public loans were 

are various, but the bulk of the expenditure may be placed to the 
account of the construction of railways, water supply and sewerage, and 
electric telegraphs, In the early stages of Australasian borrowing the 
expenditure was moderate, loans being difficult to raise and interest high ; 
bat latterly, as the conditions under which loans could be contracted 
became favourable, especially since 1881, few of the states have set 
any bounds to their requirements It was a repetition of the old 
experience—the opportunity engendered the desire, and the open purses 
of the investors tempted the states to undue borrowing and Tavish 
expenditure. What is termed a 4 vigorous public works policy" was 
the order of the day, and works were pressed forward which under other 
circumstances would either not have been undertaken, or have been held 
back until the growth of population warranted their construction. The 
plahore of money has been harmful in many ways, the most apparent 
ing the constraction of not few branch railways, in outlying and 
sparscly-settled districts, which do not pay even their working 
But when every allowance ix made for unwise or improvident expenditure, 
it will be found that by far the larger portion of the proceeds of loans has 
been well expended. In some instances it will be years, taking a most 
hopeful view of the situation, before many of the revenue-producing 
works will yield a sum sutlicient to pay working expenses and interest ; 
nevertheless, a practical consideration of the conditions which surround 
Austrilasian settlement will demonstrate that in some instances the 
construction of these works was justifiable, for mpart from the con- 
sideration that thoy will ultimately be self-supporting, they have already 
materially assisted in developing the country’s resources, and have 
largely enhanced the value of the public estate. Whether their cost: 
in all cases should have been charged against the loans account is a 
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eye arenes chs deh Beater cagt sie: deeb Hires yoann, i in the 
wing table : 





| Ais, Es8-0. | nso, | 1900-1. | ‘1901-2. 
eset 
1,653,143 | 2,025,944 | 2,400,043 asian | «aah 212 
‘462,094 | "775,841 | 1) 890 1381 
1,058,787 | 1,182,668, ize a0 | 18h 
1650 | "422,243 | "508,08 


581,577 | G02, 
878,820 1,495 302 | Arey 
: | 176,257 | 258,587 weal) Me 341,994 
ole 5,523,243, 243 | 5,601 5,601,096 | 6,274,435 geese (sane | 202 | He 
land son] 1,498,602 | 1,880,868 | 2,001, 1 


6,951,745 | 7,437,969 taaetah aap 2,728,002 


The total expenditure of the proceeds of loans from the commence 
ment of borrowing to the end of the financial year 1901-2 for the nix 
Commonwealth states was £206,118,355, and for the whole of Austra- 
lasia £257,702,272. Of these sums, £161,158,989, or over three-fourths, 
waa spent by the Commonwealth states, and £181,278,705, or nearly 
three-fourths, by the six states of Australia and New Zealand in the 
construction of railways, water supply and sewerage worke, and electric 
telegraphs; and the balance was expended on services which, though non- 

roductive, were claimed by their proy as being necessary in the 
interests of national development. « expenditure on defence and the 
payments made to inect deficioney in revenue are the exceptions to the rule 
which has governed the expenditure of the proceeds of loan issues. ‘The 
expenditure to cover deficiency in revenue has not been large, and is 
looked upon aa but a temporary charge on the loan funds ; while the 
expenditure on defence has been extremely small in all the states 
except New South Wales and New Zealand. The following table shows 
the total loan expenditure of each province up to the close of the last 
financial year — 








Amount spent on works yielding direct 
Revenue. 





| 9 June, 1902 | 45, 
Bi sma) Er 


Wost'rn Australia| Sin ee 
Tasmania ......) st Dee, 1901 


Commonweath} 0... 
New Zealand] 31 Siar, 1002 


‘Avatralnata .. 
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| 
Sastgetee bebice the inenguenins cf the. Gover Dy 
ii j 
| cceonaerceon in the above ween total expenditure 
immigration im the states comprising monwealth therefore, 
117,186, and for Australasia, £6,265,045. ye 

subjoined table shows the expenditure per inhabitant on the 

Danis of the figures given in the table on page 1045 :— 


Amount a Fee Fielding 


‘Total, 





SEsSRen 
Seabassr 
Be cwnee 
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Expenpicre sy Tae Government axp Locat Bopies, 


The question of Local Government is dealt with in another chapter. 
It is well, however, to give here a statement of the total amount which 
passes through the hands of the general and local governments. The 
sum can in no sense be taken a3 the cost of governing the various 
states ; as will appear from page 1013, this may be taken as 
£16,894,874 for the six Commonwealth states, or £20,936,328 for the 
whole of Australasia, 

The total sum expended by the general and local governments of the 
Commonwealth states during the year 1901-2 was £41,465,629, or 
£10 168. Sd. per head, and for Australasia £51,969,820, or £11 ds. 9d. 

r head. Of these large sums, £29,240,334, or £7 128 Td. per 
inhabitant, was spent by the general governments of the six Common- 
wealth states from their revenues, and £9,443,130, or £2 9s, 4d, per 
inhabitant, from loans ; the local expenditure—exelusive, of course, of a 
sum equal to the Government endowment—was £2,782,165, or Lis. 6d. 
perinhabitant. Tor the six Commonwealth states and New Zealand the 
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opis reasonable to.expect that the trade of the states which now form 

the Commonwealth of Australia, and the colony of New Zealand 
would increase as quickly as the population ; but as a matter of fact its 
growth for many years was much more rapid, and at the present time the 
total commerce of Australasia per head of population is exceeded by 
that of no country except Belgium, half of whose trade consists of goods 
in course of transit to and from the north-western and central parts of 
the continent of Europe, Below will be found a statement of the trade 
of Australasia for various periods:since the year 1825, prior to which 
date no information is available :— 





‘Trado of Austratasia. 
Year. 
‘Total Value. 





£ 
511,998 


52,228,907 
09,495,524 
101,710,967 


109,691,901 
112,810,793 
129,139,621 
138,101,106 
147,287,268 
161,248,140 
165,860,269 
1901 .. 167,663,712 | 3H Ss 











Tt will be seen that the average value of trade inhabitant 
increased by £1 17s. 1d. during the twenty years extending from 187% 





21052 
‘The'total trade, similarly classified, was ax follows -— 


‘Value of Total Trade. ‘Value per frihabitant. 


1901, . | on 





£ 
O6,gTO 
31,673,687 
15,625,608, 
15,605,240 
14,909,794 
4,910,956. 

7 
142,004,374 
13,617,911 24,609,389 





101,710,967 167,608,723 























‘The point most notable in this series of tables is the very marked 
impetua which the trade of South Australia received daring the period 
1881-91—a trade of £64 3s. 4d. per inhabitant, the value transacted 
hy that state during 1891, being almost without parallel in any im- 
preci country. This huge trade was, however, not drawn altogether 

m its own territory, for in 1891 more than £5,731,000, or about 
£17 15s, per inhabitant, and in 1901, £2,589,188, or £7 2s. Td. per 
inhabitant, was due to the Barrier District of New South Wales, of 
which South Australia is the natural outlet; and it must also be 
remembered that considerable quantities of goods on their way to 
Broken Hill are entered as imports in South Australia when thoy arrive 
in that state, and as exports to New South Wales when they cross the 
border. Of the total shrinkage of £21 3s. 9d. per head from 1891 to 
1901, £7 3s. 3d. must be attributed to the falling-off in the Barrier 
trade. The large production of the gold-Gelds is the chief cause of the 
enormous increase in the trade of Western Australia, which will be 
noticed whon comparing the years 1891 and 1901. 

‘The trade of New South Wales in 1891 was valued at no less than 
£51,327,417. Five years later, owing in great measure to the same 
influences as affected the trade of Australia generally, the total had 
fallen to £43,571,859; bat for 1901, the last year shown in the table, 
the total stood at £54,279,342, the largest amount. yet recorded. In 
1901, the returns for imports, exports, and total trade are in every” 








‘The trade shown in the above series of tables represents, 
business transacted with countries outside Australasia, but 
the states of the Commonwealth with one 


i imported abroad 
therefore b- 
re |e] 
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£ £a do 
17,166,925 13:16 0 
29,745,068 676 
37,156,280 13.8 4 
60,114,797 15 12 11 
121s 4 


f each state in 1881, 1891, and 1901, and alt 
“they are affected by the circumstances just mentioned, they | 
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interesting evidence of the way in which the ity of one province 
laboctd tp with that of the eT i 


‘state. | 1881. ah. | 1008, wat | sen | 200. 





£ £ | z ‘per cent|percent/percent 
New South Wales.. 13,211,372 | 22,730,348 20,368,098 | 35:6 | 37'8 | 35:1 
Viotorin........... -.-| 10,686,172 | 13,575,205 12,896,896 | 28:8 | 22-6 2 
Queensland ,,,,,....| 4,820,286 | 6,822,366 7,819,177 3 | 135 
South Australia...) 3,089,466 | 11,034,215 | 7,256,407 " 184 | 25 
‘Western Australin., 341,156 822,125 3,267,607 4 56 
‘Twsmania «| 2027,781 2,411,428 2480074 | 54 40) 43 
New Zealand... 2,990,056 | 2,719,110 3,973,151 45 6s 














Australasian a 2 
Exports & Imports 37,156,289 | 60,114,797 58,061,610 1000 | 100-0 





Extra-Avstranasiay TRADE. 


If Australasia be regarded os a whole, and an elimination made of 
the real trade which the provinces carry on with each other, as well as 
the value of the goods which pass through one state on their way to 
another, ns shown under the heading of Interstate trade, the total 
and average amounts will, of course, be greatly reduced. Such an elimi- 
nation has heen made in the following table, which shows the growth 
since 1861 of what may be called the external trade—that is, trade 
transacted with all countries outside of Australasia :— 





External Trade. 





‘Total Value, Value por heat, 





£ fad 
35,061,282 28 310 
39,729,016 20:10:10 
64,504,678 23 63 
$4,651,458 208 
109,602,103 2318 4 
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Kingdom of 496 per-cent., while with British possessions there was an 
increase of 185-91 per cent., and with foreign countries an increase of 
74:0 per cnt. 

‘The tables of imports and exporta shown below give the direct trade 

foreign countries, in accordance with the returns furnished to the 
‘various statistical offices. With respect to some ee however, 
principally France and Belgium, and in a less degree other years 
countries, u certain p portion, both of the import. and export trade, is 
carried in British vessel oS London, and thence distributed—in some 
instances at a much later date. It is impossible to expect that the 
whole of this trade could with absolute exactitude be referred to the 
country of origin, particularly when it is considered that in all countries 
of the world consignees of various lines of goods do not always furnish 
reliable information as to ultimate origin or destination of 
‘The defects above referred to are not common to the Australasian trade 
returns alone, but more or less disfigure those of every country, 

‘The following table shows separately for the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia and the colony of New Zealand the value of the goods imported 
Se each of the principal countries during the years 189] and 

— 


‘ew Zealand, 
Innports direct trom— 





Asritish Exapire— 
Commonwealth ot Austealia 
Sealant 1.70,088| Ret is 
sande (a8. za7 se 
“hastiee 
‘sa0,6e00 

6,856 | 
45483 |, 
aig) |) 

Sean 


20084 
175,501 





142,600, 
A4,n0i 
883,081 
157,700 
Este Bike mast  Celeeet Meee! Ee be 

+, OPOT.941 [tenes 1 F004 4,490,004 
‘Total, British and Forelgn ¥7,TE1(GS W2,RNET | GSO, 600 |22,817,915 41,408,518 80,089,026 
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Trapr wrra tHe Unirep Kixcpom. 


In order to make a uscful comparison of the value of the Australasian 
trade to the United Kingdom, it is necessary to refer to the British Board 
of Trade returns, and these returns have been used in the ensuing com- 
parisons. The figures relating to Australasia, especially for late years, 
approximate very closely to the local Customs statistics. From the table 
it will be observed that while in 1881 the produce of tho Commonwealth 
of Australia and the colony of New Zealand formed 29°5 per cent. of 
the imports of the United Kingdom from ber possessions, in 1891 the 
proportion was 31-4 per cent., and in 1901 it was 33-0 per cent. :-— 





ere he eee Proportion of Imports from 
transla 


Au to 
tmporte from Australasia. Been Homeatees 





recat ».Xew, | ota 
| Australia 





hes £ £ | eget per ceat. [pet cont. 

1881 | 91,539,060 21,837,709 | 5,125,850 | 26,963,508 | 280° | 56 | 20-5 

1891 | 99,464,718) 23,008,072 | 8,192,594 | 31,261,066 | 232 ) 82 | Bis 

1901 | 100,878,706 24,217,669 10,504,587 | 34,812,256 | 23:0 | wo | 330 
u i 





Although it is very little more than a century since the commencement 
of Australasian settlement, an examination of the trade statistics of the 
mother country with her numevous dependencies shows that the total 
trade of the Commonwealth and New Zealand with the United King- 
dom exceeds that of India by £1,256,000, while it is more than double 
that of Canada, and in a larger degree exeeeds the trade of any other 
British possession. The following table, which is also compiled from 
the returns of the Board of Trade, shows the total trade of the United 
Kingdom, exclusive of specie and diamonds for the three years 1881, 
1891, and 1901, with the most important of British possessions «, 
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Bea Sori An 

Cape Colony’ an 
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Australasla— | 
‘Cominonwealth of Austrolin ..) 41,002,820 | 47,929,881 | 47,7a1/am | i 
New Zealand .. 3 Ajorujsss | 10,602's17 
HAD | OLAAUS| 380 | wa 
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From the year 1861 to 1901 the total imports to Australasia from 
foreign countries were as under :— 
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The following table shows the 
countries during the years 1861-1 
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‘The result of these efforts to establish commercial relations is evident 
from the increase of trade which the foregoing table discloses, and from 
the diversion, now rapidly being effected, in the channel by which the 
wool required for Europe reaches the market. The example of the South 
American Republics, the bulk of whose produce now finds a market at 
the ports of Antwerp, Hamburg, Havre, and Dunkirk without passing 
through London, was not lost on Continental buyers, Tt was manifest 
that direct shipments of wool to Europe could as readily be made from 
Sydney or Melbourne as from Buenos Ayres or Monte Video; hence 
the presence in the local markets, in increasing numbers, of buyers 
representing Continental firms. 

Australasia has for many years maintained important commercial 
relations with the United States of America, and in 1901 America’s 
share of the trade of Australasia with foreign countries was 40-4 
cent, The greater part of this trade was carried on with the states of New 
South Wales and Victoria, and the colony of New Zealand. ‘The main 
exports to the United States are specie, wool, coal, kauri gum, and New 
Zealand flax—chietly the two first mentioned ; so that, though lange in 
its nominal amount, the trade is less valuable than would at first sight 
appear. ‘The export of wool, which had formerly been unimportant, 
amounted in 1891 to £514,551—an increase of £: 4 over the total 
‘of the previous year; but this high value has not maintained, and 
owing to tariff changes in the United States there was a fall to 
£228,040 in 1894, followed by a rise to £441,049 in 1896, while the 
figures for 1901 stood at £273,933. 

Under present conditions little extension of commercial relations with 
the United States can be looked forward to; but trade with the East 
gives good promise for the future, expecially with India, China, Japan, 
and the East Indian Archipelago, where markets for Australasian wool 
will possibly in time be found, little in that direction having heen 
accomplished up to the present time. As mentioned above, Japan has 
established a national line of steamers to foster the trade between that 
country and Australasia ; and with the abolition of the duty on wool, and 
the benefits to be derived from wearing woollen clothing impressed upon 
the alee there ought to be a good opening in that country for the staple 
product of these States, The foundation of such « trade has already 
been laid down, the exports of wool from New South Wales ports 
to Japan in 1901 being valued at £32,000. A large amount of 
business is already transacted with India and Ceylon, and this trade 
bids fair to increase, particularly in the tea of those places, which now 
strongly competes with the Chinese leaf in public estimation, The 
value of the direct import of Indian teas increased from £280,780 in 
1890 to £826,276 in 1901: while the imports of this article from Ching 
decreased from £788,943 in 1890 to £92,612 in 1901. 

For 1901 the total of the Australasian exports to China was recordett 
as £144,383, ‘The Customs returns, however, do not represent the whole 
amount of the trade with China, as a considerable portion of the 
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untries outside Australasia for the states 
walth, together with the total for Australasia, were 

















This statement is somewhat defective, for whereas in 1901 it has 
en necessary to treat New Zealand as a place beyond Australia, for 
a a townie trade of the different states with New 


for 1881 and 1891, but without satisfactory result 
figures have been’ allowed. to stand. The difference in the 
ethod makes the 1901 returns comparatively larger than would have 
jen the case otherwise, the extent of the difference being about ten 
lings per inhabitant. The exports to. countries. outside Australia 
the same basis as the imports were as follows :— 
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trade of £24,699,339. Taking all the states negara the external 
imports and exports ccna equal a trade of £25 9s, Md. per 
inhabitant—an increase of £3 9s, 3d. as compared with 1891, and of 
£2 Se, 8d. as compared with 1881, It is interesting to compare the 
yolume of the external trade of the Commonwealth of Australia and 
the colony of New Zealand with the latest returns of other countries. 
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‘The trade of Australasia per head of population exceeds that of any 
country appearing in the list with the exception of Belgium. 
An excess in the value of imports over exports was for many years @ 
minent feature of the trade of Australasia taken as a whole, although 
Boorse states the reverse was the case. The surplus of imports was 
due to two causes: (1) the importation, by the Governments and local 
bodies of the various states, of money to cover the cost of construc: 
tion of public works ; and (2) the private capital sent to Australasia for 
investment. Tuking the states us a whole, these two items combined 
exceeded the payments made for interest on past loans, both public and 
private, and the sums drawn from the country by absentees; but as 
some of the states have ceased to borrow, and the amount borrowed 
by the others has fallen below their yearly payments for interest, the 
whole of Australasia now shows an excess of exports, and the same fact 
is also exhibited in the trade returns for 1901 for all the states, 
‘The present excess of exports and its cause come more properly within 
the parts of this work dealing with Public and Private Finanee, and are 
dealt with at some length there, 


Exports or Domestic Propucs. 


The values of the exports of Australasia and of its yarious provinces 
have been given in the previous pages without respect to the countries 
where the articles were produced. It is important to find to what 





As-the table shows, tho largest values per inhabitant were returned by 
‘Western Australia and Queensland, with £48 16s. 4d. and £17 17% 
ively head of population, The of the domestic 
exports of Western Australia has been extremely rapid, the total value 
rising from £1,273;638'at the end of 1895 to £8,216,718 for the year 
901, an increase of $48 percent: Of course, this t expansion is 
in the main due to the export of gold, the value of the total 
of the precious metal being returned at £3,941,797 in 1901 as against 
£879,748 in 1895, With regard to Queensland, a great incrense has 
taken place in the exports of such articles as gold, pearl shell) sugar, 
and various pastoral products. ‘Tasmanian also shows a large increase 
both in actual and comparative value of domestic export trade, the 
returns for 1901 showing a total value of £2,933,878, with £16 18s. 
pe head of population, as against £1,473,28% and £9 Os. 3d. in 1896. 

‘he phenomenal mineral export of Tasmania for the year 1901, when 
the gross total reached the sum af £1,778,500, is chiefly accountable 
for this expansion, and, so far‘as can be seen, there is every prospect 

| of this being sustained. 

Placing the values of the external exports of domestic production of 
Australasia side by side with those of some of the more important 
countries of the world, a useful comparisom-is afforded, and from what- 
ever standpoint the matter be viewed these states appear in a very 
favourable light. The following table shows the value of the domestic 
exports, exclusive of coin and bullion, of some of the principal countries 

| of the world, the figures referring to the year 1900. The figures for 

in only represent the external exports of domestic produce ; 

in the preceding table the values include the domestic produce of each 
state consumed in the other provinces :— 
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The extent to which the geographical position of a state enables 
it to benefit by the production of its neighbours is illustrated by the pro- 
portion which the non«lomestic bear to the total exports. The following 
table shows the value of the total re-export trade and the proportion 
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however, there has been a decline in value tothe extent of £5,142,000. 
This decline is accounted for by the fact that during the last few years 
the total number of sheep has decreased enormously, owing to severe 
and protracted droughts. In 1891, the sheep depastured in the Com- 
monwealth of Australia and New Zealand numbered 124,548,000, but 
wt the end of 1901, the total had fallen to 92,359,000 ; a decrease of 
over 32 millions. It will be observed that since 1881 the wool ex; 

to the United Kingdom has decreased in value to the extent of 
£2,279,000, or from 97:8 to 71-3 per cent., while the export to foreign 
countries, with one exception, has increased both absolutely and 
relatively. 

Tr if necessary to point out here that all the figures in the horet 
chapter dealing with the export of wool are based on the q 
returns of the different states, and represent the values placed on the 
‘wool by the exporters. The figures relating to the value of the wool 
clip which are given in the chapter on the pastoral industry are Jess than 
those juat given, the difference being made up of the cost of carriage and 
other charges from the sheep-runs to the ship's side, 

The following table shows the total and proportionate value of the 
wool shipped direct to countries outside Australasia by each state :— 
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New South Wales... ‘ i, 7, 743,47: 27 320 
Victoria, 327, |,070,601 5 : 


‘Tasmania | 
New Zealand . 2,905,549 | 4,123,204 | 3,700,870 


Australasia ..,, 16,136,082 | 24,063,227 | 18,920,868 





Tt will be seen from the table just given that Victoria was credited 
in 1881 with exporting wool to a considerable value in excess of that 
of New South Wales. In 1891 and 1901, however, the positions were 
reversed. In 1881 the wool produced in other states, chiefly New 
South Wales, but credited to Victoria, was valued at £2,780,600; in 
1891, £2,767,000 ; but in 1901, a careful discrimination was made by 
the Victorian Customs Department between wool of actual Victorian 
ada and that produced by the other states. The wool imported 

other states and credited to New South Wales for the year 1891 
was £109,000, while for 1901 there was no such over-statement. South 
Australia also receives a large quantity of New South Wales wool for 
shipment, though not nearly to 40 great an extent as Victoria. 
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The importance of the pastoral industry to Australasia will be made 
clear in another | of this volume. Its value to each state varies 
consiilerably, as the statement hereunder shows, fag sageprsnc 3 
Western Australia and Tusmania excepted, does the proportion of 
exportsof this class fall below 30 per cent. of the total value of domestic 
produce exported, In'the'ease of New South Walesiit reaches over 6S 
per cent., while in New Zealand it is 54 per cent, and in Queensland 
53 per cent. :— 





ssp Pao 
(Exports of Dotnestio 





£ £ £ 
New South Wales 9,035,437 | 3,624,297 | 12,550,074 
Vietoria.. 2,762,001 | 1,521,098.| 4,283,000 
Queensland .. 2,131,808 2,067,979 | 4, 790/843 
1,035,628 | 505,301 | 1,630,080 
378,185 | 113,067, 401,202 
a 280,847 | 195,48) 405,505 
New Zealand . 3,099,103 | 3,202,837 | 6,901,940 
Anstralasin— ——-)> =a 
All Domestic ......) 19,822,515 | 11,749,997 | 91,072,912 


External Domestic.| 16,816,917 | 6,306,709 | 25,213,626 

















Te will be observed that’the figures given in this table are not those 
4urnished by the various Customs Departments; they have been correcteil 
$n the manner already explained in ordor to allow for ‘the fncorrest 
information furnished by shippers in regard to the state of origin, 


Movewexts or Gonp, 


Since the discovery of gold in ‘the year 1851 large quantities of the 
métal—in the form of coin as well as of bullion—have 

from the Australasian states every year, In the figures given below, 
showing the exces: of exports of gold of each state, no attempt has 
heen made to exclude the interstate trade. The largest exporters, it 
will be found, 0 the largest producers, namely, Victoria, New 
Zealand, and J. The other states, except Western Australia, 
mow produce very little more than what suffices to meet their 
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The value of all foreign goods brought to Australia amounts to 
£42,433,847. Of this amount £042,511 is bullion re-exported in the 
shape of coin, and therefore not properly speaking an import for con- 
sumption, und £323,545 goods re-exported to places outside Australia, 
‘80 that the net consumption of foreign goods is £41,167,791, as shown 
above. Dividing this sum again, £2,664,302 represents the value of 
narcotics and stimulants, and £38,503,489 of general merchandise, A 
careful analysis of the tariff now in force for the Commonwealth shows 
that the last-mentioned goods to the amount of £28,246,160 are 
dautiable, and £10,257,329 are non-dutiable, so that, excluding narcotics 
and stimulants, the proportion of free goods to general merchandise is 
26°64 per cent., which varies in different states of the Commonwealth, 
ranging between 24-6 per cent, in the case of Tasmania to 31°3 per 
cent. in that of Western Australia. 

‘The value of the two classes of goods entering into consumption in 
each state of the Commonwealth is as follows :— 





Nareotios and General 
os Stimulants, | Merchandise, 





Queensland. 
South Australia 
Weatern Australia. 
Tasmania. 


Total. 


The tariff of the Commonwealth on dutiable merchandise averages 
1677 per cent., and on all merchandise, excluding of course narcotics 
and stimulants, the average is 12:2 per cent. 

For further information in regard to Customs duties the reader ia 
referred to page 818. 
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